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Hippolytus and his Age; or, the Beginnings and 
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Analecta Ante-Nicena. Collegit Recensuit Ilus- 
travit CHRISTIANUS CaRoLUS JosiAs BUNSEN, 
SS. Theologie Juris Civilis et Philos. Doctor. 
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THE resurrection of Hippolytus is one of the most 
most interesting facts of our times. The discovery 
of his treatise “ Against all Heresies,” has not only 
made the most precious addition of many centuries 
to our direct knowledge of early Christianity, but 
has also quickened and extended the study of the 
history and remains of the primitive church, and 
has introduced to this attractive and profitable 
field of inquiry, many who had been accustomed to 
consider it as an exhausted region, with respect to 
which they might well be satisfied with some mere 
compend of the researches or summary of the read- 
ing of others. That the Chevalier Bunsen’s “ Hip- 
polytus and his Age” has not reached a single class 
only—that of professed students of ecclesiastical 
history—is evident from the rapid sale of a large 
edition, and the appearance of the work, at so early 
@ period, in a reconstructed and enlarged forms 

e shall not do our readers the injustice of sup- 
posing that any of them are ignorant of the fact. 
relative to the discovery of the MS. of Hippolytus, 
—or that they have failed to make acquaintance, 
if not from the volumes themselves, at least from 
the various reviews and numerous recent articles 
on Hippolytus, with the contents of that MS., and 
the general character of the learned and profound 
work in which Dr. Bunsen has undertaken the task 
of critical and historical interpreter. It will be 
sufficient to give a merely bibliographical notice of 
the volumes now before us; especially since the 
author, like a true German, has pursued his sub- 
ject into all its branches, and even into other 
subjects but indirectly related to it, so that 
the mere description of his labours will demand 
fully as much space as it is appropriate for us to 
occupy. 

The work of Dr. Bunsen as at first planned, had 
two distinct elements: the first a critical 7 
into the authorship of the “Refutation of all 
Heresies,” and into the life and writings of Hip- 
polytus,—this was contained in the Letters to 
Archdeacon Hare; the second, a problem, at once 
historical and philosophical, of an intricate nature, 
and involving great antiquarian and philological 
research and an intimate acquaintance with the 
deeps of ancient and modern thought—namely, 
to reproduce the character of one of the — 
men of ancient Christianity, and the Christian life 
of his age, and, further, to make that character and 
life reflect their light upon the latter history of the 
Church in general and our own times in particular. 
Impressed, he tells us, with the necessity of obliging 
his readers to consider the subject on all sides, he 
determined not on any account to separate the 
different parts of the subject, although his work 
should wear a somewhat motley and clumsy ap- 
pearance. But now, he considers it due to his 
readers, and more useful, to give more form and 
homogeneousness to the work; and he has spared 
no trouble to make it as complete as possible. The 
historical composition, the critical inquiries, and 
the collateral researches are now separated ; and 
the Ante-Nicene documents are collected into a 
series of volumes; by themselves. 

In the two volumes now entitled “ Hippolytus 
and his Age,” we have, first, a picture of The 
Seven Generations of the Apostolic Age and their 
Representatives :—divided into, the age of Peter 
and Paul,—the Johannean age,—the age of Igna- 
tius and Basilides,—the age of Valentinus and 
Marcion, the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
Polycarp of Smyrna and Justin Martyr,—the age 
of Pantenus and Clemens, of Irenzus, and of 
Victor and Tertullian,—the age of HMippolytus,— 

and the age of Origen. Here, then, for the first 
time, “the portrait of the Bishop of Portus is 


| 
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placed in its proper frame; he is here considered | 
as one of those Christian teachers, governors, and 
thinkers who made Christianity what it became as 
a social system, and as one of thought and ethics.” 
In the picture of the heroes and representatives of 
receding generations, the author has drawn more 

in detail the portraits of those who have been 
most neglected, or, as he thinks, most misunder- 
stood. Of the Epistles of Ignatius—*“known pre- 
viously to Cureton’s discovery, in 1845, only in 
the impostor’s garb”—-he gives a complete trans- 
lation. In a similar way that “patristic gem of 
unique originality,” the Epistle to Diognetus, is 
translated entire. To this we may add, that there 

is a very full outline, and numerous translated 

passages, of the “Shepherd of Hermas’—“one 

of those books which, like the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 

and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ captivate the mind 

by the united power of thought and fiction, both 

drawn from the genuine depths of the human soul.” 

The first Christian philosophers and critics, Basi- 

lides, Valentipus, aa Marcion, are delineated at 
full length, as being less understood than greater 
men of other generations. In the serial picture of 
Hippolytus himself, we have but an outline, with 
reference for particulars to the elaborate Letters 
to Archdeacon Hare, which, together with the 
Fragments referring to the Doctrine of Hippolytus 
(contained in the second volume of the former 
edition), complete the first volume of this new 
edition. Of the Letters we need not speak—they 

are already well known; and are admitted to be 

most remarkable and valuable, for their profound 
learning, their fine and successful historical criti- 
cism, and their depth of perception and. thought. 

It is in these that Hippolytus personally is revived 
and raised, and made a living man to this distant 
century; and that the historical learning and 

theological and philosophical acuteness of which 

the “ Refutation” is the repository are made to 

instruct and enrich us. It is in these that the good 

bishop’s noble “ Confession of Faith,” the grand 

peroration of his great work, and fragments of his 

other writings, are employed for the delineation of 

“the serene, platonic thinker, with his wide heart 

for the universality of God’s love to mankind in 

Christ, and with his glowing love of liberty, and 

of the free agency of man, as being the specific 

organ of the Divine Spirit, and the only one 

congenial to the very nature of God”—the man 

whom a contemporary of Chrysostom called the 

“most sweet and most benevolent Hippolytus,” 

and to whom Jerome gave the praise of being 

“most eloquent”’—the man and Christian whose 

name in after ages was surrounded with “ un- 

bounded admiration” and an “almost apostolic 

nimbus.” In the Fragments there is matter for 

criticism, if we had not foresworn it, but from 

several of their conclusions we emphatically dis- 

sent, as contrary to the evidence these volumes 

themselves assist us to obtain. Returning for a 

moment to the Seven Generations, &c., before we 

leave this volume, we must warmly praise the 

conception and execution, as forming a distinct 

and vivid picture of early Christianity, such as is 

with difficulty daguerreotyped on the mind by the 

perusal of ordinary church history; while we, also, 

are bound to say, that, in particular instances, the 

colour of the picture is drawn from Dr. Bunsen’s 

own mind, and the tenour of life and doctrine ex- 

hibited reflects his peculiar idiosyncracies. 

The second volume contains the picture of the 
Age of Hippolytus, exhibited in “the Book of the 
ancient Church” and its interpretation. In the 
first place, there is a translation of the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions or Canons,—made from 
a ‘Text on which the whole force of the learnin 
and research of Dr. Bunsen has been cuenta 
and whjgh now contains all that is genuine in 
those Ordinances, disencumbered of the rubbish, 
misunderstanding, and fraud, by which it had been 
defaced for centuries. This translation is: in two 
parts—* The Church and House-Book of the 
early Christians,” and the “ Law-book of the Ante- 
Nicene Church”; and includes in appendixes, all 


the creeds, liturgical forms, psalms and hymns of 


the first three centuries. These materials are re- 
garded by the author as presenting “a venerable 
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picture of the primitive in a isable 
and intelligible shape;” and he says, “they are 
essentially a childlike appendix to the New Testa- 
ment.” The deep interest belonging to such ma- 
terials, moral as well as_ historical, cannot be 
denied; but that they are “ substantially apos- 
tolical,” and should be an authority, or at least a 
model, to the modern as well as the ancient church, 
weare by no means prepared to admit. Of the 
immense value of Dr. Bunsen’s labours in the | 
restoration, or we might say rescue, of the genuine 
text of these constitutions, we shall have presently . 
to speak again. According to his own view of the 
worth of these early Christian documents, he pro- 
ceeds to collect the features they contain into four 
distinct pictures—The Christian School and the 
Baptismal Vow,—the Constitution and Government 
of the Christian Church,—the Christian Sacrifice 
and the Liturgy and Order of Service,—and the 
Christian Life in the Congregational, Social, and 
Domestic Relations. These are very powerfully 
drawn, and furnish very delightful and —: 
studies of Christian antiquity. To the “ Picture” 
under each of these heads succeeds “ The Reflex,” 
and “ The Application”:—the one “ reflects in 
that picture the present time, connected with it 
through the history of fifteen centuries ;” and the 
other “ endeavours to deduce from it a practical 
application for the reform of our present state.” 

o complete the view of the Age of Hippolytus, 
there is then added, the Apology of Hippolytus— 
the fiction (and not, perhaps, a very happy one,) 
in which Dr. Bunsen has sought to present the 
Christian knowledge and philosophy of the ancient 
Church, and to bring out the internal connexion 
between the Christian views and theological ideas 
of the early times, as contrasted with our own age 
and condition. An Appendix contains several 
Essays on the Christian Sacrifice and poten 
and on the Constitution of the Ancient Church, 
commencing with a “General View of the CUon- 
sciousness and Life of the Ancient Church, res- 
pecting the Sacrifice and the Ecclesiastical Law 
and Government,” to which we attach much im- 
portance, as, also, to that on * The Nature of the 
Christian Sacrifice.” But the chief in moment are 
those on “ ‘The Origin, Character, and Importance 
of the Apostolic Constitutions.” It will be seen 
from this account of the second volume of the 
present work, that it contains one whole volume, 
and considerable portions of others, of the first 
edition: but there is no mere reprint,—the work 
of revision and addition appears to have been car- 
ried throughout the whole, with conscientious de- 
sire to perfect the work. In looking back over 
its diversified contents, we may remark, that, while 
the real unity of the original work could not fail 
to be perceived by the sincere student, there is 
great gain to its literary character, and great 
advantage to the reader, in the more logical and 
proportionate arrangement it has now received ; 
and we cannot express too warmly our sense of 
obligation to the author, for havin rfected in 
these two independent volumes, all that belongs 
essentially to Hippolytus and his Age. The new 
matter, too, is not to be considered as merely ad- 
ditional to the old; it is of the very heart and core 
of the book ; and has an interest and importance 
not inferior to any part of the valuable whole in 
which it appears. 

Before passing to the supplementary volumes of 
Analecta, we shall put our readers in possession of 
the leading ideas by which this work is shaped and 
pervaded, by extracting the latter half of the 
“ Retrospective and Prospective View” of Christian 
Divinity. We believe all our readers will thank 
us for this interesting passage, affording, as it does, 
an insight of the very essence and deepest signifi- 
cance of the Chevalier Bunsen’s theological views. 

‘Christianity is the realization of all pre-shadowin 
in nature and history, and the consummation of all 
religious symbols, both Jowish and Gentile. ‘This is true, 
especially as to sacrifice, which is the fundamental mys- 
tery of ull ccligion, whether considered as worship or as 
life. ‘The self-devoting life, and the holy and conscious 
death of Christ for mankind, in unity with the Father's 
will, is the first realization of the great sacrifice of man- 
kind. In like manner, the Life of Christians, individually 
and socially, is the ever-vontinuing sacrifice of 
giving, that is to say, of self-devotion from gratitude to 
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God, the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, through 
Christ. All the intellectual mysteries of Christianity are 
the mysteries of the individual soul awakening to the 
consciousness of her eternal glory, and of humanity rising 
to that of its destiny. All its symbols and mysteries are 
not only capable of a rati and philosopliieal explana- 
tion, but they require it. e key, howevér, to their in- 
ward effective unders is in 


e conscienca; a 
therefore, in the acknowledgmeft of mo migrpon- 1 tt 
sibility, and in a holy life accopding to the example ‘of 


Christ. 
“Christianity further teéches distigctly. that this law 


of individual life jf the-la@r of the uaiverse-t » | congregation of Ghristians, 
gomena, is a section entitled “ Dicta Christi: 


of the intellectual and moral Kosmos. © Iistory of 
mankind is the development of a divine plan of progress 
from instinct to reason, from impulse to conscious prin- 
ciples, which is all summed up in the expression—transi- 
tion from physical necessity to moral freedom, from uncon- 
scious nature to conscious spirit in nature. The kingdoms 
of the prince of this world are to become the kingdoms of 
God ; brute force and blind necessity are to vanish in the 
liberty of the children of God; and the state as well as 
the family, mankind as well as the individual, are to be 
made comformable to this law of the universe, revealed in 
the Gospel, and realized, although imperfectly, in the 
history of the Christian world, and of society. The basis 
of Christianity is therefore indestructible, in spite of the 
frailty of some of its accidental nips ny and the imper- 
fection of its superstructure. So als the unity of the 
Church, which is the unity of the human race, is inde- 
structible, in spite of aberrations, mistakes, and misdoings, 
atid by means of them. This character of Christianity, 
grand from its simplicity as well as depth, is the per- 
vading spirit of all the leading minds from St. Peter to 
Origen, and the connecting link between the seven gene- 
rations of apostolical Christianity. 

“ A twofold despotism and the great social and political 
revolution in the Kuropean world successively interfered 
to prevent the organic development of this spirit. The 
theological system built up since is conventional, it is 
based upon misinterpretation and council formularies, 
which were a wall between the theologian and Scripture 
as well as reason. These formularies of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries, are the confession of a 
failure, and have made the most sublime part of our 
theology, conventional and hollow.” 


‘ As regards those Churches which insist upon hier- | 


archical tradition, both as to dogma and authority, they 
acknowledge, and cannot help acknowledging, the para- 
thount authority of the first links in the chain of that his- 
torical development which they call tradition. The wndo- 
hiable facts of that age accordingly wituess against them as 
much asthoy doin favour of froe Christianity. The liberty 
which the early Christians enjoyed even in a sinking and 

bcrepit age, has, by the restoration of the principle of 
civil liberty and religious toleration, become an inalienable 
possession for us and for the living Christians of future 
ages. Humanity may live upon truth in forms into which 
error has crept, but never upon demonstrablo falsehoods 
and deceptions. Christianity sprung up and flourished 
under a despotic Government, but it cannot thrive under 
false professions. All theological formularies, posterior 
to the age of free Scriptural development, must therefore, 
even in the eyes of t who take their stand upon a 
tradition which is neither Scripture nor history, be con- 
sidered as secondary and provisional, requiring new 
Scriptural investigation and philosophical discussion. 
We may understand these latter formularies as being 


apologetic mensures against those who attacked, or seemed | 


to tho majority of the clergy to attack, the principles of 


the faith of the Apostolic age—a faith which certainly is | 


based upon the two indestructible pillars of Christianity, 
Scripture and conscientious Reason. This liberty being 


what Dr. Bunsen calls “the text of a genuine 
Apostolic epistle, now merged in a later produc- 
tion”—that is to say, the text of the first eleven 
verses of the second epistle of Peter (which com- 
position, as a whol, ja rejected by Dr. Bunsen, in 
common with other scholars, on grounds, however, 
not adraitted 
on being r d as the letter ‘mentio 

Peter in that epistle which we call his jirst, as 
having been sent through Sylvanus to the same 
tween these Prole- 
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ATPA®A,” or unrecorded sayings of Christ, from 
various Fathers; which, however, we take to be 
no more than quotations of the sense instead of 
the words of Scripture. | 

The literary texts of this volume are the three 
genuine Epistles of Ignatius (of which an English 
version is given in the work already noticed); the 
fragments preserved in Hippolytus of Basilides, 
Valentinus, and Marcion; the Epistle to Tnognetus ; 
the fragment of Hegesippus, known as the “ Frag. 
mentum Muxatorianum,” which contains the enu- 
meration of the New Testament books considered 
canonical by the great churches, and which is here 
given in a restored and completed form, founded 
on an accurate transcript of the original MS. Then 
follows the most extended composition in the col- 
lection—the Hypotyposes of Clement of Alex- 
andria, of which Bunsen says, that “ it is generally 
supposed to have perished with the exception of a 
few incoherent fragments ; but he hopes to have 
shown that a great ‘part of the first book, and a 
considerable part of the other seven, still exist, 
and that we are able to reconstruct the whole plan 
of this very profound, learned and sound manual of 
the Christian divinity of the Fathers, coeval with 
the youth of Hippolytus in the West.” These 
| Remains are completed by several Fragments from 
| Hippolytus,—three from the newly-discovered 
_ treatise—the Proém, the History of Callistus, and 
| the Confession of Faith,—together with the per- 
‘oration of the Address to the Hellenes, and the 
fragments of the “ Little Labyrinth ” preserved by 
| Eusebius. 

The second volume of these “ Analecta” contains 
the Constitutional Section. Dr. Bunsen’s critical 
analysis of the Apostolical Canons led him to con- 
clude that the present text is “ the hierarchical en- 
largement of asimpler and shorter text,” and that the 
first six books must have formed a separate collec- 
tion, from which the seventh and eight are distinct, 
as, also, from each other. The discovery and ex- 


and in its genuine form. 


conceded, those formularies may be tolerated. But they 
are as intolerable asa rule of faith, as they are irreconcile- | 
able with ancient Christianity. ‘That Apostolical | 
Christianity, however, and therefore all future Christi- 
anity, is absolutely irreconcileable with an hierarchical 
despotism which rity 5m to itself the right of intor- 

reting as well as app ying Scriptural tradition. Such a 

espotism weakens gradually destroys, in individuals 
as woll ag nations, that which is the foundation of 
Christianity—moral responsibility and belief in truth. In 
professedly Christian states, Christianity is for the same 
teason irreconcileable with any system of government, 
whether despotic ot republican, which, either by its prin- 
ciples or actions, twapairs the basis of all religious belief, 
the faith in moral responsibility and in a Divine moral 
order of the world. Christianity is a consuming fire, not 
only to the individuals who profess it, but also to the 
nations and governments which make it their standard ; 

ore conspicuously so indeed to the latter, because their 
lolgtent takes place upon this carth.”’ | 

Although the view of the “first seven genera- 
tions” of Christianity, taken by Dr. Bunsen, does 
hot in every respect command our assent,—and 
although our anticipations of the “ Church of the 
Future” are far from coinciding with his own,— 
we believe every deep and sincere Christian thinker 
will find in the “Retrospect and Prospect” we have 
Yee from, as in the historical inquiry on which 
rests, many points of intimate contact with the 

author, and such lights and guidances for the study 
of Christianity and the Church, as will be accepted 
with sympathy, and will lead men onwards, from 
diverse paths of approach, to a common centre and 
fh vital union. 


The “ Analecta Ante-Nicena” form what Dr. 
Bunsen calls “ the philological substruction” of his 
ork; and eontain the remains of Aute-Nicene 
ocuments, “none of which have hitherte been 
iven in a satisfactory and complete manner.” 
ese Analecta fall into three classes, —the literary 
remains, the constitutional documents, and the 
liturgical records.. The first volume contains the 
Literary Remains ; and is preceded by two Biblical 
Prolegomena :—the first, containing “ Christolo- 
vical Ruttacte from the New Testament ”—that is 
to say, those passages on the person of Christ, and 
his relation to God and to man, which are referred 
to by the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and which they 
quote somewhat differently from the Textus Re- 
and which are here reprinted according to 


of the Egyptian Church. ‘These texts are accom- 
anied by very full and and valuable indexes—an 
ndex Historicus, andan Index Rerum Ecclesias- 

ticarum. ‘This particular volume is a work in it- 

self which nat 

reputation as a scholar, and which will constitute 

his enduring claim on the gratitude of the whole 

learned world. 

The final volume contains the Liturgical Sec- 
tion. It opens with a most interesting historical 
and critical Introduction, on “ The Liturgical 
Klements and Genuine Liturgies of the Ancient 


the History—The Communion Service of the 
Church of Alexandria, or the Liturgy of St. Mark, 
—Communion Service of the Church of Antioch, 
or Liturgy of St. James,—the Sacramental Liturgy 
of the Church of Constinople, with some considera- 


Basil and Chrysostom, and an account of the 
Armenian Liturgy, and of the Russian Litur 

and its origiu,—the Sacramental Liturgies of the 
African Church, and the Ambrosian, Gallician, and 
Mozarabic Liturgies,—the Liturgy of Rome,— 
and a generat view of the Liturgical Development 
in the Ancient Church. The general result of this 
investigation is, im the author’s opinion—that the 
early liturgies were intended to suggest the topics 
or express the substance of free prayer, rather 
than to prescribe a fixed form; and that it was 
not till that “age of theological confusion which 
separates Origen and the Nicene period,” that the 
liturgy was exalted to the place of a prescribed 


which free prayer was associated. 
The texts 0 this volume are, first, the Elementa 
Liturgica, containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Bap- 


“acharias, and Simeon, and the Hymns of the 


compositions. 
most a blank” wntil the labours of Dr. Bunsen in 


amination of a Syrian MS. at Paris has sustained 
these conjectures, and has enabled the author to 
furnish for the first time the primitive text,—which 
‘he has done comparatively with the present text, 
Thus, the six books of 
the Lidascalia, or Apostolic Canons is given first ; 
then the so-called seventh and eight books, sepa- 
rately ; and to these are added the Constitutions 


have given Dr. Bunsen a great 


Churches.”—of which the topics are—Outline of 


tions of the general character of the Liturgies of 


formulary, instead of a model with the use of 


tismal formularies, the carliest creeds, and the 
rimitive psalmody—the three songs of Mary, 


Ancient Greek Church, with an Appendix of later 
The Religuiw Liturgice,—* al-| 


erally to be suffeient), ge | 
y 


been added since their former publication. The 
Appendixes to the three volumes complete the 
work—and contain two Critical Letters of Dr. 
Bernays to the author (in Latin, of course), and 
an Analysis and Criticism ef the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, reprinted from the sesand volume of the 
former edition of Hippolytus. We may remark in 
completing this mere catalogue of. contents, that 
we do not find them distributed rding to the 
author’s . ran gry in his general preface; but 

resume was fouad necealy slighty to 
lepert from his proposed seen te] he 

We meant to have adverted to Dr. Bunsen’s 
controversial reply to Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth—a severe and almost angry one, but which 
we may say—without implying agreement with all 
Bunsen’s doctrinal theology on critical judgments 
—that it is just such an one as the English hi 
churchmen provoked and deserved :—but we have 
consumed our space. Let us, however, conclude 
by quoting the lessons for the church controversy 
that these volumes teach:—1. That the Ante- 
Nicene fathers and the ancient church acknow- 
ledged the paramount authority of the Scriptures, 
and are in opposition alike to Rome and Bygan- 
tium and every other historical or imaginary 
system of hierarchical authority, which is Popery ; 
—2. That with them, not the clergy, but, the 
totality of believers constitute the Christian 
church ;—and 3. That the doctrinal system of the 
Ante-Nicene Church is utterly irreconcilable with 
the doctrines and systems of the Byzantines and 
Roman Churches. 


—_ 


Life, Opinions and Religious Eapertence of Ma- 
dame Giuyon. By T. C. Upnam. Edited and 
reyised by a Clergyman of the Ohureh of 
England. London: Sampson Low and Go. 


Iv all the readers of this book approach it with 
the common disposition to make one’s own ex- 
perience the test of the truth, and consequent 
the judge of the excellence of a book, there w 
probably be few who will not shake their heads at 
what they will call the extreme views expressed 
and insisted upon im it. For there are certainly 
few in the world, comparatively speaking, who cah 
have passed through such trials, and reached such 
a height of purity as Madame Guyon. But those, 
on the contrary, who believe that there is some- 
thine greater than anything they have yet laid 
hold of, who aspire after an excellence it may be 
but dimly apprehended, and who in humility ac. 
knowledge, not in mere general terms, but in in- 
dividual instances, that there are minds which 
seem to be in possession of this something, or at 
least to be nearer to it than they themselves; 
those will recognise in Madame Guyon’s e ence 
the signs of a spiritual nature most lofty and pure, 
even if they should not have advanced far enough 
to find a spiritual coincidence between her ex- 
perience and their own. We cannot, however, but 
believe, that such a coincidence will ultimately be 
the result, Not that all or any would necessarily 
adopt the same forms for expressing their belief, 
though even here there would, we venture to think, 
be much correspondence; nor that their faith 
would cover with its foundation the same outlines 
as hers; but that the former would be equally ex- 
treme with hers, and that the latter would rise to 
the same height of supreme devotion, acknow- 
ledging with ecstacy that God is all in all, and 
that the joy of life is, that that life is his. 

A life, then, like this, ought to be read with 
teachableness ; not in the spirit of paltry commen 
but of devout inquiry. In all ages God hash 
his elect: elect, not according to that Jewish no- 
tion, which resulted in their ruin, of especial 
favouritism ; but lifted up, as their Master, that 
they might draw all men to him; elevated, not to 
stand alone, but to be vantage-points for the eleva- 
tion of humanity; dor as the hill-tops that first 
catch the sun-rays, and tell the world that the ey 
of the day is at hand. The elect Jews failing i 
the co-relative of devotion, were cast away for the 
sake of the Gentiles. Of these luminous poitts in 
the spiritual world, Madame Guyon shines one of 
the brightest; an inspired woman, a holy mes- 
senger. Nor did she reach this eminence by an 
very unusual course of providences, although th 
course was a remarkable one. The event or 
condition of her life most immediately operative 
in driving her to seek the knowledge of God as 
her only refuge, was what from a lower Ry 
of vision might be truly regarded as the saddest 
misfortune for a delicate, loving, sensitive s 
like hers. Married by the will of her father 
at sixteen, to a man of eight-and-thirty, whom 
she had hardly seen, and who was untitted by 
birth, carly associations, tastes, habits, oF 
a to sympathise with her, she was 
subjected to the pettiest, most talicious tyrat- 
nies of a mother-in-law and a nurse, Who, 
did all they could to prevent her obtaining 


the field,—contain the texts of the several Litur- | that lawful and holy inflhenee which such a waman 


| hem already enumerated in our account of the 
nt 


roductory essay; there being, in some cases, 


Lachmann’s text and authorities ;—and the second, 


semaerelvs texts from different sources. We 
need not describe them further, as nothing has 


must soon have obtained over any man who was 
not essentially bad. But now, she who had been 
courted in all ranks and companies; who, when 
she spoke, delighted all who heard; and who was 
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listened to with affectionate re 
she had left, was treated as no silly child ought to 
be treated. But though God’s ideal for man in 
every condition is one of freedom, beauty, love and 
oy, he often permits this idea, as it arches over 
and limits the vision of the heart that rejoices 
within it, to be shattered asunder, that the higher 
and grander ideal of the life in God may be beheld 
rising above at a limitless distance, visible yet 
ounce like the blue of the vaulted heavens. Yet 
surely there comes a new heaven and a new earth, 
wherein all ideals will be perfected in the perfec- 
tion of the highest. Madame QGuyon sought God 
and found him; found him to seek him again in a 
hicher and better way; as the Apostle John says: 
# These things I have written unto you that believe 
of the name of the Son of God, that ye may believe 
on the name of the Son of God.” And, og 
she relaxed several times in her search, she could 
not find rest until her will was absorbed in God’s, 
and she had no will of her own, save as the will of 
God. Thisis her grand doctrine; self-renuncia- 
tion; self-crucifixion ; pure love ; Joy in God in- 
dependent of his gifts; abandoned faith in him, 
even when the pleasures of communion with him 
are from whatever cause unenjoyed. Many fol- 
lowing sufferings furthered the work which her 
unhappy marriage was the principal means of com- 
mencing. Severe illness occasionally, and constant 
feebleness of health; the undutiful behaviour of 
her eldest son from the influence of his grand- 
mother; and the death of others of her children, 
especially a favourite daughter; these and many 
phere sufferings combined to set her free from the 
slavery of selfishness, and to make her seek all in 
God. An extract from her anbablography as 
given by Professor Upham, will show something of 
the commencement of these sufferings, which re- 
sulted at least in an elevated and unchangeable 
eace to herself, however they may be regarded 
y the various readers of her history. 
“No sooner was I at the house of my husband, than I 
eived it would be for me a house of mourning. In my 
ther’s house every attention had been paid to my man- 
ners. In order to cultivate propriety of speech and com- 
mand of language, I had been encouraged to speak freely 
on the various questions which were started in our family 
circle. There everything was set off in full view; every- 
thing was characterised by elegance. But it was very 
different in the house of my husband, which was chiefly 
under the direction of his mother, who had long been a 
widow, and who regarded nothing else. but saving. The 
elegance of my father’s house, which I regarded‘as the 
result of polite dispositions, they sneered at as pride. In 
my father’s house, whatever I said was listened to with 
attention and often applause; but here, if I had occasion 
to speak, I was listened to only to be contradicted and 
reproved. If I spoke woll, they said I was endeavouring 
to give them a lesson in good speaking. If I uttered my 
opinions on any subject of discussion, [ was charged with 
desiring to enter into a dispute ; and instead of being ap- 
plauded, I was simply told to hold my tongue, and was 
scokied from morning till night. I was very much sur- 
prised at this change, and the morc so as the vain dreams 
of my youth anticipated an increase rather than a dimi- 
nution of the happiness and the consideration which I 
had enjoyed.” 

The autobiograpy from which this extract is 
taken was written at the command of her spiritual 
director, and without any expectation that it would 
ever be made public. 

From her childhood she exhibited a strong re- 
ligious tendency, whieh continued with many 
variations, until at length her trials consolidated 
this nebulous and fluctuating religion into an ex- 
ercise of will and patient effort. Some foundation 


for future advance was laid during her residence 


in a Dominican convent, when not much more 
than ten years of age, by a peculiar circumstance 
which Professor Upham thus mentions. “The 
pe ils of the convent, although they received re- 
igious instruction in other ways, do not appear to 
have been put in possession of the Bible, and to 
have had the use of it in private. A Bible, how- 
ever, had been providentially left, by whose instru- 
mentality, or from what motive, is unknown, in the 
chamber which was assigned to Mademoiselle de 
la Mothe (her maiden name). ‘I spent whole 
days,’ she says,‘ in reading it, giving no attention 
to other books, or other subjects, from morning to 
night; and having great powers of recollection, I 
committed to memory the historical parts en- 
tirely.’” 
But her spiritual development was greatly aided 
by those friends whose influence Providence 
brought from time to time to bear upon her mind. 
And while, in reading Madame Guyon’s history, 
one is struck with her exalted excellence, and the 
feeling of how few have attained to half her good- 
ness; yet at the same time, as the story advances, 
one wonders at the number of persons who seem 
to have partaken of the same spirit, and to have 
hidden in their hearts the same secret of holy de- 
Votion and self-renunciation, From her first in- 
terview with that Franciscan whose name i un- 
known, down to her connexion in later years with 
Fenelon, her life was cheered with the sympathies 
of some who were her teachers, and more who 
were her scholars in the true life of faith in God. 
Her acquaintance with the Franciscan above men- 
tioned was the beginning of a new era in her life. 
It commenced when she was twenty years of age, 
four years after her’ marriage. 
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*‘ Attended by a kinswoman, as seemed proper, sho 
visited the Franciscan, and stated her conviction of her 
nee of religion, and her often repeated and long-continued 
efforts made without eifect, When she had done speaking, 
the Franciscan remained silent for some time, in inward 
meditation and prayer, He at length said: ‘ Your efforts 
have been unsuccessful, Madame, because you have sought 
without, what vou can only find within. Accustem your- 
self to seek God in your heart, and you will not fail to 
find Him.’ ‘Having said these words,’ she says, ‘the 
Franciscan left me. They were to me like the stroke of a 
dart which pierced my heart asunder. I felt at this in- 
stant deeply wounded with the love of God;—a wound so 
delightful, that I desired it never might be healed. ‘These 
words brought into my heart what I had beon seeking so 
many years; or rather they made me discover what was 
there, which I did not enjoy for want of knowing it. 
Oh, my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and demandedst 
enly the turning of my mind inward, to make me feel 
thy presence. Oh, infinite Goodness! thou wast so near, 
and I ran hither and thither soeking thee, and yet found 
thee not. My life was a burden to me, and my happiness 
was within myself. I was poor in the midst of riches, 
and ready to perish with hunger near a table plentifully 
spread and a continual feast. Oh Beauty! ancient and 
new! why have I known thee so late. Alas! I sought 
thee where thou waat not, and did not seek thee where 
thou wast! It was for want of understanding these words 
of thy Gospel: ‘The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, lo, 
there! for behold the kingdom of God is within you.’ 
This I now experienced, since thou didst become my king, 
and my heart thy kingdom, where thou dost reign a Sove- 
reign, and dost all thy will.” 


Genevieve Granger, a Benedictine prioress; La 
Combe, her disciple, and afterwards ti director ; 
the mysterious being who appeared at her side 
on one of the bridges of the Seine, as she came 
from the church of Notre Dame, and whom she 
never saw again; all exercised much influence on 
her life and character. Her husband died when 
she was twenty-eight years of age, and thus she 
was left free to follow her own inclinations as to 
the employment of her time and the direetion of 
her mental and spiritual forees. Her married 
life had been one of submission to the will of 
her husband, though that will was exercised 
tyrannically ; for she felt that even when limited 
by the watch of her husband to a set time for 
prayer, and when followed wherever she went by 
a footman whe was commissioned to report all her 
proceedings, these were things she had to endure, 
patiently and lovingly, and not tostrive against them ; 
for God is te be found in the “secret silence of the 
mind,” and not in any set place, or by any appointed 
forms. Yet the freedom she enjoyed after his 
death, though her real leve for her husband made 
that death a bereavement and a sorrow to her, 
eould not but be pleasant. Notwithstanding, so 
much was she afraid of refusing to bear au¥ yoke 
which the providence of Ged laid upon her, that 
she would not leave the house which had been her 
husband’s, and in which her mother-in-law, who 
had been her adversary for so long, yet lived, 
until this woman expressed a determination to live 
with her no longer. 

For some time before and after the death of 
her husband, she had been in a state of great 
mental perplexity and trouble from the lack of 
inward joys and visions of God. This time of 
sorrow at length passed away, leaving behind 
the lesson, that it is God himself we must love 
and hold to, and not the gifts of God; not even 
the inward gifts of insight, and joy, and communion. 
She writes thus :— 

‘‘ From this time I found myself in the enjoyment of 
what may be termed liberty, My mind experienced a 
remarkable facility in doing and suffering everything 
which presented itself in the order of God’s providence. 
God’s order became its law; in fulfilling this lew, it ex- 

rienced no inward repugnanoe, but fulfilled its own 
fighest wishes, and therefore eould not but be conscious 
of the highcet inward liberty. Wher the soul loses 
the limit of selfishness—a limit which fixes the soul 
in itself—it has no Hmit but in God, who is without 


limits. What limit, then, can bd placed to the length 
and breadth of its froedom ? 

‘There are but two, and can be but two principlea of 
moral life in the universe; one, which makes ourselves, 
or the most limited private good, the centre; the other, 
which makes God who may be called the universal good, 
the centre; and by that necessary law which says, where 
there is life there must be a principle of life, when one of 
these principles dies, the other emerges from its state of 
abeyance and inactivity, and takes the place of that 
which has passed away, so that when se/f dies in the soul, 
God lives; when se/f'is annihilated, God is enthroned. 

‘*In this state of mind I did not practise the virtues 
as virtues, ‘That is to say, L did not make them distinet 
objects of contemplation, and endeavour to practise 
them, as # person generally does in the beginning of the 
Christian life, by @ separate and constrained effort. I 
seemed fo practice thein naturally—almost syn oongsohg§ 
The effort, it Thad made one, would have veen to do 
otherwise. It was my /ife to do them. Charity, sincerity, 
truth, humility, submission, and every other virtue, 
seomed to be involved in my present state of mind, and to 
make a part of it; being each, in its appropriate place, an 
element of life.’’ 


After much deliberation in the pure desire of 
doing the will of God, she resolved to go, as soon 
as her affairs were arranged, to the town of 
Gex, in the east of France, and there to give her- 
self to any work of religious aid which could be 
performed for the simple inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, Before she went, during a time of great 
scarcity in Paris, she gave most liberally to sup- 
ply the wants of those around her. She remarks 
on this: “God gave such blessings to my alms, 


that I did not find that my family lost anything by 
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| it.” “ True charity, instead of wasting or lessen- 


ing the substance of the donor, blesses, increases, 
and multiplies it profusely. If men fully under- 
stood and believed this, how much that is now use- 
lessly dissipated, would be given to the poor, which 
would scarcely bless those who might receive it 
more than those who might give.” 

This reminds us of the saying of an Christian 
who had been remarkable for her benevolence. 
She said, in the northern Seotch dialect, 
“ The bible says, he that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord; I would gie to the poor for vera 
greed; I’m so sure it will be paid back to me again.” 
Lest she should be prevented from accomplishing 
her purpose of leaving Paris for the east, by the 
influence of relatives with those in power, she 
went as quistly as she could, sailing up the Seine in 
a boat. A little story of her child on this vo 
will oceupy part of the space allowed for this 
review more to the satisfaction of the readers than 
so much of our own remark. 


“ Wer little daughter, afterwards the Countess of Vaux, 
and by a second marriage the Duchess of Sully, then a 
little child, sat in the boat, and employed herself in 
outting the leaves and twigs which she had gathered on the 
river-banks, or as they had floated by on the water, inte the 
shape of crosses. In this way, she made a great number ; 
and then, apparently unconscious of what sho was doing, 
she went and fastened many of them to the garments of 
her mother. Her mothor, at first, did not particularly 
notices what she was doing; but directing her attention 
to it soon afterwards, she found herself almost literally 
covered with orosses, which her little daughter had thus 
made. Having borne the cross in times past, and seein 
but little prospect of a different result in future, sho could 
not help een on the act of her child as a sort of symbol 
and foreshadowing of what she would be called te endure. 
And this seems to have been the view a sister Garnior, 
who remarked to Madame Guyon, “ The daings of this 
child appeat to be mysterious,” and turning to the child, 
she said, ‘* My aye child, give mo some crosses too.” 
“No,” she said, “they are all for my dear mother.” 
But she gave her one to stop her importunity. 

* But what was the surprise of Madame GQuyon, when 
she saw bor daughter a little afterwards weaving together 
a crown of leaves and river flowers. en sho had com- 
pass it, she came and insisted on placing the crown upoh 

ert head ; saying, ‘* After the oross you shall be orowned.” 
This perfected the symbol.”’ 


Her design in choosing this district of the coun- 
try for the field of her labours, was to employ her- 
self in general benevolent efforts for the good of 
those about her whom her influence might reach. 
She wished and intended to work quietly but 
there was a word that burned in her heart and must 
break forth. She was not one to sympathize much 
with the doctrine of caution and self-preseryation, 
though urged to a partial conbedlanent. at least, of 
her religious feelings Wy some who were dear to 
her. Oh! how would the world have fared, how 
would it have been with many hearts now, if the 
wise in the kingdom of heaven had practised that 
reticence which the love and unfaithful prudence 
of their friends have pressed upon them? For if 
the great part of the Christian community, existing 
at any given time, would have been nothing the 
worse for such concealment of thought, what would 
have become of those who were fainting for lack 
of a truer form, or a forgotten reality; and from 
whom, in the joy of a new spiritual life, was to 
arise the new church in the church,—that fresh 
along. and new leavening, which all history 
shows to be the law of life and progress in com- 
munities ? 

The doctrine which she had to preach—and this 
reaching not by public addresses, or in any way 
nconsistent with feminine beauty; but by conver- 

sation with those whom her reputation for holingss 
drew to her from all quarters; by a large corre- 
spondence, which she in no way forced, but into 
which she was led; and latterly, by her writings on 
experimental religion (but why say experimental ? 
Is there any other ?) and exposition of the Serip- 
tures,—the great doctrine which she had to preach 
Professor ae calls Sanctification by Faith ; 
though the impression on our mind is, that she 
does not in any of the exttacts he gives make 
use of the terms herself. But the terms will ex. 
ress the thing intended; only by this faith must 
e understood something very different from that 
which has latterly become a watchword for theo- 
logical declamation. The /fuith here intended {s 
that entire, absolute devotion to God, and ¢commu- 
nity of feeling and desire with him, which inspires 
the human will with a deeper divine will, and 
makes a man rejoice in God and not in himself. 
From this will follow that total holiness of nature 
of which she speaks in an extract already given. 
The promulgation of this doctrine was ina great 
measure owing to the preaching of La Combe, her 
old friend, who now fully sympathized with her 
feelings; and who was living at this time in the 
neighbourhood of her new abode. His way of 
reaching was attributed to his relationship to 
adame Guyon; and both were thus brought un- 
favourably under the notice of D’Aranthon, Bisho 
of Geneva, at whose request Madame Guyon ha 
taken up her abode in his diocese. The non- 
coincidence of external position in the church 
with actual position or worth is remarkable. In 
many religious communities the uppermost are, in 
fact, the scum of those communities, while the good 
remain concealed below. But where there is not 
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God, the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, through 
Christ. All the intellectual mysteries of Christianity co 
the mysteries. of the individual soul awakening to. the 
consciousness of her eternal glory, and of humanity rising 
to that of its destiny. AU its symbols and mystertes are 
not only capable of a ratwnal and philosophical explana: 
tion, but they requir st. he kev, however, to their He 
ward effective understanding is in the conscience ; and, 


therefore, in the acknowledgment of moral eelfrespon- | 


sibility, aud ina holy life, according to the example of 
Christ. 

“ Christianity further teaches distiuctly that this law 
of individual life i¢ the law of the universo—the principle 
of the intellectual and moral Kosmos. The history of 
mankind is the development of a divine plan of progress 
from instinct to reason, from impulse to conscious prin- 
ciples, which is all summed up in the expression—transi- 
tion from physical necessity to moral freedom, from uncon- 
scious nature to conscious spirit innature. ‘The kingdoms 
of the prince of this world are to become the kingdoms of 
God; brute foree and blind necessity are to vanish im the 
liberty of the children of God; and the state as well as 
the family, mankind-as well as the individusi, are to be 
made comformable to this law of the universe, revealed in 
the Gospel, and realized, although imperfectly, m_ the 
history of the Christian world, and of society. ‘lhe basis 
of Christianity is therefore indestructible, im spite of the 
frailty of some of its accidental supports, and the imper- 
fection of its superstructure. wise the unity of the 
Church, which is the unity of the human race, is inde- 
structible, in spite of aberrations, mistakes, and misdoings, 
and by means of them. This character of Christianity, 
grand from its simplicity as well as depth, is the per- 
vading spirit of all the leading minds from St. Veter to 
Origen, and the connecting link between the seven gene- 
rations of apostolical Christianity. 

© A twofold despotism and the great social and political 
revolution in the Kuropean world successively interfered 
to prevent the organic development of this spirit. 
theological system built up since is conventional, it is 
based upon misinterpretation and council formutaries, 
which were a wall between the theologian anc Seripture 
as well as reason. These formularies of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh centuries, are the confession of a 
failure, and have made the most sublime part of our 
theology, conventional and hollow.” 

* As regards those Churches which insist upon hier- 
archical tradition, both as to dogma and authority, they 
acknowledge, and cannot help acknowledging, the para- 
mount authority of the first links in the chain of that his- 
torical developinent which they eall tradition. The wndo- 
niable facts of that age accordingly witness ageinst them as 
much as they doin favour of free Christianity. Lhe liberty 
which the carly Christians enjoyed even ina sinking aud 
decrepit age, has, by the restoration of the principle of 
civil liberty and religious toleration, become an inalicnable 
possession for us and for the living Christians of future 
ages. Humanity may live upon truth in forms into which 
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-cousiderable part of the other seven, still exist, 
and that we are able to reconstruct the whole plan 


error has crept, but never upon demonstrable falsehoods | 


and deceptions, Christianity sprung up and flourished 
under a despotic Government, but it cannot thrive under 
false professions. All theological formularics, posterior 
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what Dr. Bunsen ealls “the text of a genuine 
Apostolic epistle, now merged in wd later predue- 
tion ’’—that is to say, the text of the first eleven 
verses of the second epistle of Peter (which com- 
position, as a whole, is rejected by Dr. Bunsen, in 
common with other scholars, on erounds, however, 
not admitted generally to be sufficient), this por- 
tion being regarded as the letter ‘mentioned by’ 
Peter in that epistle which we call his /irst, as 


having been sent through peo to the same 
concregation of Christians. Between these Prole- 
romena, is a section entitled © Dicta Christi 
ATPA®A,” or unrecorded sayings of Christ, from 
various Fathers: which, however, we take to be 
no more than quotations of the sense instead of 
the words of Scripture. 

The literary texts of this volume are the three 
genuine Episiles of Ignatius (of which an inglish 
version is given in the work already noticed); the 
fragments preserved in Hippolytus of Dasilides, 
Valentinus, and Marcion; the Lpistle to Inognetus ; 
the fraement of Hegesippus, known as the * Frag 
mentum Muxatorianum,” which contains the enu- 
meration of the New ‘Testament books considered 
canonical by the great churches, and which is here 
viven in a restored and completed form, founded 
on an accurate transcript of the original MS. Then 
follows the most extended composition in the col- 
lection,—the Hypotyposes of Clement of Aler- 
andria, of which Bunsen says, that “it 1s generally 
supposed to haye perished with the exception of a 
few incoherent fragments ; but he hopes to have 
shown that a great ‘part of the first book, and a 
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of this very profound, learned and sound manual of 
° ¥ > . . . 
the Christian divinity of the Tathers, coeval with 


the youth of Hippolytus in the West.” These 
Remains are completed by several “rayments from | 
Hippolytus,—three from the newly-discovered | 
treatise—the Proém, the History of Callistus, and | 
the Confession of Faith,—toyether with the per- | 
oration of the Address to the Hellenes, and the 
fraements of the “ Little Labyrinth ” preserved by 
Eusebius. : 


The second volume cf these “ Analecta” contains | 


the Constitutional Nection. Dr. Bunsen’s critical 
analysis of the Apostolical Canons led him to con- 
elude that the present text is “ the Merarehiecal en- 


_largement of asimpler and shorter text,” and that the 


first six books must have formed a separate collec- 


to the age of free Scriptural development, must therefore, | 


even in the eves of those who take their stand upon a 
tradition which is neither Scripture nor listory, be con- 
sidered as secondary and provisional, requiring new 
Scriptural investigation and philosophical discussion. 
We may understand these latter formularies as being 
apologetic mensures against those who attacked, or seemed 
to the majority of the clergy to attack, the principles of 
the faith of the Apostolic age—a faith which certainly is 
based upon the two indestructible pillars of Christianity, 
Scripture and conscientious Reason. This liberty being 
conceded, those formularies may be tolerated. but they 
are as intolerable as a rule of faith, as they are irreconeile- 
able with ancient Christianity. — ‘That Apostolical 
Christianity, however, and theretore all future Christi- 
unity, is absolutely irreeoncileable with aa ierarchical 


despotism which arrogates to itself the right of inter- | 


preting as well as applying Seriptural tradition. Such a 
despotism weakens and gradually destroys, in individuals 
as well as nations, that which is the foundation of 


tion, from which the seventh and eight are distinct, 
as, also, from each other. The discovery and ex- 
amination of a Syrian MS. at Paris has sustained 
these conjectures, and has enabled the author to 


furnish for the first time the primitive text,— which 


Christianity—moral responsibility and belief in truth. In | 
professedly Christian states, Christianity is for the same | 


reason irreconcileable with any system of government, | ¢ton. 


whether despotic or republican, which, either by its prin- 
ciples or actions, tapairs the basis of all religious belief, 
the faith in moral responsibility and in a divine moral 
order of the world. Christianity is a consuming fire, not 
only to the individuals who profess it, but also to the 
nations and vovernments which make it thew standard ; 


more conspicuously so indeed to the latter, because their | 


judgment takes place upon this carth.” 

Although the view of the “first seven genera- 
tions” of Christianity, taken by Dr. Bunsen, does 
not in every respect command our assent,—and 
although our anticipations of the “ Church of the 
Future” are far from. coinciding with his own,— 
we believe every deep and sincere Christian thinker 
will find in the “Retrospect and Prospect” we have 
quoted from, as in the historieal inquiry on which 
it rests, many points of intimate contact with the 
author, and fis lights and guidances for the study 
of Christianity and the Church, as will be accepted 
with sympathy, and will Jead men onwards, from 
diverse paths of approach, to a common centre and 
n vital union. 


The “ Analecta Aute-Nicwna” form what Dr. 
Bunsen ealls “ the philological substruction” of his 
work; and eontain the remains of Aute-Nicene 
documents, “none of which have hitherto been 

iven in a satisfactory and complete manner.” 

‘hese Analecta fall into three classes,—the literary 
remains, the constitutional documents, and the 
liturgical records. The first volume contains the 
Literary Remains ; and is preceded by two Biblical 
Prolegomena :—the first, containing “ Christolo- 
vical Extracts from the New ‘Testament "—that ts 
to say, those passages on the person of Christ, anc 
his relation to God and to inan. which are referred 
to by the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and which they 
quote somewhat differently from the Textus Re- 
ceptus, and which are here reprinted according to 
Lachmann’s text and authorities; —and the second, 


+ 


‘and critical Introduction, on 


he has done comparatively with the present text, 
and in its genuine form. ‘Thus, the six books of 
the Didascalia, or Apostolic Canons is given first ; 
then the so-called serenth and eight books, scpa- 
rately; and to these are added the Constitutions 
of the Eyyptian Church. ‘These texts are accom- 
panied by very full and and valuable indexes—an 


Index Historicus, and an Indee Rerum Eeclesias- | 


ticarum. This particular volume is a work in it- 
self which would have given Dr. Bunsen a great 
reputation as a scholar, and which will constitute 
his enduring claim on the gratitude of the whole 
learned world. | 

The final volume contains the Liturgical See- 
It opens with a most interesting historical 
“The Litureieal 


i 


| Elements and Genuine Liturgies of the Ancient 


| 


Churches.”—of which the topics are—Outline of 
the Vlistory,—The Communion Service of the 


| Church of Alexandria, or the Liturey of St. Mark, 


—Communion Service of the Chureh of Antioch, 
or Liturgy of St. dames,—the Sacramental Liturgy 
of the Chureh of Constinople, with some considera- 
tions of the general character of the Liturgies of 
Basil and Chrysostom, and an account of the 
Armenian Liturgy, and of the Russian Liturgy 
and its origin,—the Sacramental Liturgies of the 
African Chureh, and the Aimbrosian, Gallician, and 
Mozarabic Liturgies,—the Liturgy of Rome,— 
and a general view of the Liturgical Development 
in the Ancient Church. ‘The general result of this 
investigation is, in the author’s opinion—that the 
early liturgies were intended to suggest the topies 
or express the substance of free prayer, rather 
than to prescribe a fixed form; and that it was 
not till that “age of theological confusion which 
separates Origen and the Nicene period,” that the 


rte was exalted to the place of a preseribed 
formulary, instead of a model with the use of 


which free prayer was associated. 

The texts of this volume are, first, the Klementa 
Liturgica, containing the Lord’s Prayer, the Bap- 
tismal formularies, the earliest creeds, and = the 
primitive psalinody—the three songs of Mary, 
Zacharias, and Simeon, and the Hymns of the 
Ancient Greek Church, with an Appendix of later 
compositions. The Religuia —Liturgica,—* al- 
most a blank * until the labours of Dr. Bunsen in 
the ficld.—eontain the texts of the several Litur- 
ates already enumerated In our account of the 
Introductory CSSay 4 there betne, Ih some GUses, 
comparative texts from (different sources. We 
seed not deseribe them further, as nothing has 
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been added since their former publication. The 
Appendixes to the three volumes complete the 
work—and contain two Critical Letters of Dr. 
Bernays to the author (in Latin, of course), and 
an Analysis and Criticism ef the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, reprinted from the second volume of the 
former edition of [lippolytus. We may remark in 
completing this mere catalogue of contents, that 
we do not find them distributed according to the 
author’s statements in his general preface: but 
presume that it was found necessary slighty to 
depart from his proposed arrangement, 

We meant to have adverted to Dr. Bunsen’s 
controversial reply to Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth—a severe and almost angry one, but which 
we may say—without implying agreement with all 
Bunsen’s doctrinal theology on critical judements 
—that it is just such an one as the English high 
churchmen provoked and deserved :—but we have 
consumed our space. Let us, however, conclude 
by quoting the lessons for the church controversy 
that these volumes teach:—1. That the Ante- 
Nicene fathers and the ancient church acknow- 
ledyed the paramount authority of the Scriptures, 
and are in opposition alike to Rome and Byzan- 
tium and every other historical or imaginary 
system of hierarclical authority, which is Popery ; 
—2. That. with them, not the clergy, but, the 
totality of believers constitute the Christian 
chureh ;—and 3. That the doctrinal system of the 
Ante-Nicene Chureh is utterly irreconcilable with 
the doctrines and systems of the Byzantines and 
Roman Churches. 


—_ 


Life, Opinions and Religious Experience of Ma- - 
dame Guyon. By 'T. C. Upuam. Edited and 
revised by a Clergyman of the Chureh of 
England. London: Sampson Low and Co. 

Iv all the readers of this book approach it with 

the common disposition to make one’s own ex- 

perienee the test of the truth, and consequentl 

the judge of the excellence of a book, there will 
probably be few who will not shake their heads at 
what they will call the extreme views expressed 
and insisted upon im it. For there are certainly 
few in the world, comparatively speaking, who can 
have passed through such trials, and reached such 

a height of purity as Madame Guyon. But those, 

on the coutrary, who believe that there is some- 

thine greater than anything they have yet laid 
hold of, who aspire after an excellence it may be 
but dimly apprehended, and who in humility aec- 
knowledge, not in mere general terms, but in in- 
dividual instances, that there are minds which 
seem to be in possession of this something, or at 
least to be nearer to it than they themselvess 
those will recognise in Madame Guyon’s experience 
the signs of a spiritual nature most lofty and pure, 
even if they should not have advanced far enough 
to find a spiritual coincidence between her ex- 
nerience and their own. We ennnot, however, but 
beheve, that such a eomcidence will ultimately be 
the result. Not that all or any would necessaril 
udopt the same forms for expressing their belief, 
thoueh even here there would, we yeuture to think, 
be mueli correspondence; nor that their faith 
would cover with its foundation the same outlines 
as hers; but that the foriner would be equally ex- 
treme with hers, and that the latter would rise to 
the same height of supreme devotion, acknow- 
ledging with eestacy that God is all in all, and 
that the joy of life is, that that life is his. 

A life, then, like this, ought to be read with 
teachableness; not in the spirit of paltry comment 
but of devout inquiry. In all ages God has ha 
his elect: elect, not according to that Jewish no- 
tion, which resulted in their ruin, of especial 
favouritism ; but lifted up, as their Master, that 
they might draw all men to him; clevated, not to 
stand alone, but to be vantage-points for the eleva- 
tion of humanity; or as the hill-tops that first 
catch the sun-rays, and tell the world that the joy 
of the day is at hand. ‘The clect Jews failing in 
the co-relative of devotion, were cast away for the 
sake of the Gentiles. Of these luminous points in 
the spiritual world, Madame Guyon shines one of 
the brightest; an inspired woman, a holy mes- 
senver. Nor did she reach this eminence by any 
very unusual course of providences, although that 
course was a remarkable one. The event oF 
condition of her life most immediately operative 
in driving her to seck the knowledge of God as 
her only refuge, was what from a lower pomt 
of vision might be truly regarded as the saddest 
misforiune for a delicate, Yovine sensitive sou 
like hers. Married by the will of her father 
at sixteen, to a man of eight-and-thirty, whom 
she had hardly seen, and who was untitted by 
birth, early associations, tastes, habits, or 
aspirations, to sympathise with her, she was 
subjected to the pettiest, most malicious tyran- 
nies Of a mother-in-law .and a nurse, who, 
did all they could to prevent her obtaining 
that awful and holy iafldence which such a woman 
inust soon have obtained over Quy daa who was 
not essentially bad. But now, she who had been 
courted in all ranks and companies ; who, when 
she spoke, delighted all who heard; and who was 
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listened to with affectionate respect in the home 
she had left, was treated as no silly child ought to 
be treated. But though God's ideal for man tn 
every condition 1s one of freedom, beauty. love and 
joy, he often permits this idea, as it arches over 
and limits the vision of the heart that rejoices 
within it, to be shattered asunder, that the higher 
and grander ideal of the life in God may be beheld 
rising above at a limitless distance, visible vet 
boundless, like the blue of the vaulted heavens. Yet 
surely there comes a new heaven and a new earth, 
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wherein all ideals will be perfected in the perfeec- | 


tion of the highest. Madame Guyon sought God 
and found him; found him to seek him again in a 
higher and better way; as the Apostle John says: 
«These things I have written unto you that believe 
on the name of the Son of God, that ye may believe 
on the name of the Son of God.” And, although 
she relaxed several times in her search, she could 
not find rest until her will was absorbed in God’s, 
and she had no will of her own, save as the will of 
God. Thisis her grand doctrine; self-renuncia- 
tion; self-crucifixion ; pure love; joy in God in- 
dependent of his gifts; abandoned faith in him, 
even when the pleasures of communion with him 
are from whatever cause unenjoyed. Many fol- 
lowing sufferings furthered the work which her 
unhappy marriage was the principal means of com- 
mencing. Severe illness oceastonally, and constant 
feebleness of health: the undutiful behaviour of 
her eldest son from the influence of his grand- 
mother: and the death of others of her children, 
especially a favourite danghter; these and many 
other sufferings combined to set her free from the 
slavery of selfishness, and to make her seek all in 
God. An extract from her autobiography as 
given by Professor Upham, will show something of 
the commencement of these sufferings, which re- 
sulted at least in an elevated and unchangeable 
eace to herself, however they may be regarded 
by the various readers of her history. 
‘‘No sooner was I at the house of my husband, than 1] 
reeived it would be for me a@ horse of mourning. In my 
athey’s house every attention had been paid to my man- 
ners. In order to cultivate propriety of speech and com- 
mand of language, [ had been encouraged to speak freely 
on the various questions which were started in our family 
eircle. ‘There everything was set off in full view; every- 
thing was characterised by elegance. But it was very 
different in the house of my husband, which was chietly 
under the direction of his mother, who had long been a 
widow, and who regarded nothing else. but saving. ‘The 
elegance of my father’s house, which | regarded as the 
result of polite dispositions, they sneered at.as pride. In 
my father’s house, whatever I said was listened to with 
attention and often applause; buat here, if Ll had occasion 
to speak, I was listened to only to be contradicted and 
reproved. If 1 spoke well, they said L was endeavouring 
to vive them a lesson in good speaking. tf L uttered my 
opinions on any subject of discussion, | was charged with 
desiring to enter into a dispute ; and instead of being ap- 
plauded, I was simply told to hold my tongue, and was 
acokled from moruing till night. L was very much sur- 
prised at this change, and the more so as the vain dreams 
of my youth anticipated an increase rather than ea dimi- 
nution of the happiness and the consideration which | 
had enjoyed.” 
The autobiograpy from which this extract is 
taken was written at the command of her spiritual 


director, and without any expectation that it would | 


ever be made public. 

From her childhood she exhibited a strong re- 
ligious tendency, which continued with many 
variations, until at Jength her trials consolidated 
this nebulous and fluctuating religion into an ex- 
ercise of will and patient effort. Some foundation 
for future advance was laid during’ her residence 
in a Dominican convent, when not much more 
than ten years of age, by a peculiar circumstance 
which Professor Upham thus mentions. * ‘The 

upils of the convent, although they received re- 
ead instruction in other ways, do not appear to 
have been put in possession of the Bible, and to 
have had the use of it in private. A Bible, how- 
ever, had been providentially left, by whose instru- 
mentality, or from what motive, is unknown, in the 
chamber which was assigned to Mademoiselle de 
Ia Mothe (her maiden name). ‘1 spent whole 
days,’ she says,‘ in reading it, giving no attention 
to other books, or other subjects, from morning: to 
nivht; and having great powers of recollection, I 
committed to memory the historical parts en- 
tirely.’” ; 

But her spiritual development was greatly aided 
by those friends whose influence Providence 
brought from time to time to bear upon her mind, 
And while, in reading Madame Guyon’s history, 
one is struck with her exalted excellence, and the 
feeling of how few have altained to half her good- 
Ness; yet at the same time, as the story advances, 
one wonders at the number of persons who seem 
to have partaken of the same spirit, und to have 
hidden in their hearts the same secret of holy de- 
Votion and self-renunciation, From her first in- 
terview with that Frauciscan whose aime is) Un- 
known, down to her connexion in later yeru's with 
Fenelon, her lite was cheered with the sympathies 
of some who were her teachers, and lore who 
were her scholars in the true life of faith im Goa, 
Hler wequalntance with tac Mraneisean above leh 


. . . ; - aye ; sy? 4 ‘ 
dioned was the beginning of a lew era ih her dite, 


It commenced when she was twenty years oF age, 
four years after her marriage. 
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* Attended by a kinswoman, as seemed proper, she 
visited the Francisean, and stated her conviction of her 
need of religion, and her often repeated and long-conutinued 
efforts made without eioet. When she had done spenking, 
the Franciscan remained silent for some time, in inward 
meditation and praver. He at length said: * Your efforts 
have been unsuccessful, Madame, because vou have sought 
without, what vou ean only tind within. Accustem your- 
self to seck God in your heart, aud you will not fail to 
tind Him.’ ‘tlavinge said these words,’ she says, * the. 
Franciscan loft me. Thev were to me like the stroke of a 
dart which pierced my heart asunder. T felt at this in- 
stant deeply wounded with the love of God;—a wound so 
delightful, that L desired it never micht be heale. These 
words broucht into my heart what L had beon seeking se 
many years; or rather they made me diseover what was 
there, which I did not enjoy for want of kKnowins it. 
Oh, my Lord! thou wast in my heart, and demandedst 
enly the turning of my mind inward, to make me feel 
thy presence. Oh, intinite Goodness! thou wast so near, 
and Iran hither and thither seeking thee, and yet found 
thee not. My life was a burden to me, and my happiness 
was within myself. I was- poor in the midst of riches, 
and ready to perish with hunger near a table plentifully 
spread and a continual feast. Oh Beauty! ancient and 
new! why have I kuown thee so late. Alas! I soaght 
thee where thou wast not, and did not seck thee where 
thou wast! It was for want of understanding these words 
of thy Gospel : ‘The kingdont of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, lo, 


there! for behold the kingdo.n of God is within you.’ 
This 1 now experienced, sines thou cidst 


become my king, 
and my heart thy kingdom, where thou dost reign a Sove- 
reign, and dost all thy will.” 

Genevieve Granger, a Benedictine prioress ; La 
Combe, her disciple, and afterwards her director ; 
the mysterious being who appeared at her side 
on one of the bridges of the Seine, as she came 
from the church of Notre Dame, and whom she 
never saw again: all exercised much influence on 
her life and character. ier husband died when 
she was twenty-eight years of age, and thus she 
was left free to follow her own inclinations as to 
the employment of her time and the direction of 
her mental and spiritual forces. 
life had been one of submission to the will of 
her husband, though that will was) exercised 
tyrannically ; for she felt that even when limited 
by the watch of her husband to a set time for 
prayer, and when followed wherever she went by 
a footman who was commissioned to report all her 
proceedings, these were things she had to endure, 
patiently and lovingly, and not tostrive against thei ; 
for God is to be found in the * secret silence of the 
mind,” and not in any set place, or by any appointed 
forms. Yet the freedom she enjoyed after his 
death, though her real leve for her husband made 
that death a bereavement and a sorrow to her, 
could not but be pleasant. Notwithstanding, so 
much was she afraid of refusing to bear any yoke 


which the providence of Giod laid upon her, that 
she would not leave the house which had been her 


husband’s, and in which her mother-in-law, who 
had been her adversary for so long, yet lived, 
until this woman expressed a determination to live 
with her no longer. 

For some time before and after the death of 
her husband, she had been in a state of great 


mental perplexity and trouble from the lack of) 
‘inward joys and visions of ¢tod. 


This time of 
sorrow at length passed away, leaving behind 
the lesson, that it is God himself we must love 
and hold to, and not the eitts of Gods; not even 
the inward gifts of tnsight, and joy, and communion. 
She writes thus :— 

* From this time [ found myself in the enjoyment of 
what inay be termed Liberty. Sly mid experienced a 
remarkable facility ta doing and sutfering cyerything 
Which presented itself in the order of God's providence. 
God's order beeame its law; tn fulfilling this law, it ex- 
vericneed no inward repuguance, but fultilled its own 
a gr Wishes, and therefore could not but be conscious 
of the highest inward liberty. Whom the soul loses 
the limit ef sellishness—a limit which fixes the soul 
in itsclf—it has no limit but in God, who is without 
limits. What limit, then, can bé plreed to the length 
and breadth of its froedom ? 

* There ure but two, and can be but two principles of 
moral life in the universe; one, which makes ourselves, 
or the most limited private wood, the contre; the other, 
Which makes God who may be called the universal good, 
the centre; and by that necessary law which says, where 
there is life there must be a prived le of life, when one of 
these principles dtes, the other emerges from its stitte of 
abevaneo and inactivity, and takes the place of that 
Which has passed away, sothat when s/f dies in the soul, 
Giod lives; whem «& Mis annihilated, God is cuthroned. 

‘+ in this state of mind I did not practise tle virtues 
as rirtves, ‘Phat is to say, b did net make thom distinet 
objects of contemplation, and  cudervour to 
them, as a person generally does in the beginnins of the 
Christian life, by ® separate and constrained eifort. I 
serie fo practice thea: naturally —almost instinctively, 
The effort, it had made one, would have veen to do 
otherwise, It was my (fe to do them. Charity, sincerity, 
truth, huratlity, submission, and every other virtue, 
MWC al tu be iivolved tbh iY pie wil ate of inind, aia Lu 
baal: , ae part of it ‘ ly due euch, bh it ; pape iba! ; it Lia’, |; 
eleient of life.’ 


Driveutne 


Afier much deliberation in the pare desire of 
doin the will of God, she resolved fo wo, as soon 
ws her affairs Were arraunecd, to the town of 
Giex, ud the east of Mrance, and there to vive her- 
self to any work of religious aid whieh could be 
performed for the simple iuhabitants of: the dis. 
trict. Before she went, during a time of great 
scarcity ia Part 'y she ave Msi Hborally lo SUp- 
ply tic Wants of those around ber. She remarks 
on this: “God eave such blessings tooiy alms, 
that L did not find that my family lost anything by 


———— 


Wer married | But she gave her one 
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it.” © 'Trne charity, instead of wasting or lessen- 


ine the substanee of the donor, blesses, increases, 
and multiplies it profusely, 
stood and believed this, how much that is now use- 


lf men fully under- 


lessly dissipated, would be given to the poor, which 
would searcely bless those who might receive it 
more than those who might vive.” 

This reminds us of the saying of an aged Christian 
who had been remarkable ie her benevolence. 
She said, in the northern Seotech dialect, 
“The bible says, he that giveth to the poor lendeth 
to the Lord; L would gie to the poor for vera 
greed; [’m so sure it will be paid back to me again.” 

Lest she should be prevented from accomplishing 
her purpose of leaving Paris for the east, by the 
influence of relatives with those in power, she 
went as quietly as she could, sailing up the Seine in 
& boat. A little story of her child on this voyage 
will oceupy part of the space allowed for this 
review more to the satisfaction of the readers than 
so much of our own remark. 


Yer little daughter, afterwards the Countess of Vaux, 
and by a second marriage the Duchess of Sully, then a 
little child, sat in the boat, and employed herself in 
cutting the leaves and twigs which she had gathered on the 
river-banks, or as they had tloated by on the water, into the 
shape of cvosses. Ln this way, she made a great number ; 
wudthen, appareatly unconscious of what sho was doing, 
she went and fastened many of them to the garments of 
her mother. Her mother, at tirst, did not particularly 
notice what she was doing; but directing her attention 
to il soon atterwards, she found herselt almost. literally 
covered with crosses, Wiich her litthe daughter had thus 
made. Having borne the eross in thes past, and seeing 
but little prospect of a different result in future, she could 
not help looking on the aet of her child us a sort of symbol 
and foreshadowing of what she would be called to endure. 
And this seems to have been the view of sister Garnier, 
who remarked to Madame Guyon, ** The doings of this 
child appear to be mysterious,” and turning to the child, 
she said, ** My pretty ehild, give me some crosses too.” 
“No,” she said, “they ave all for my dear mother.” 
to stop her importunity. : 

* But what was the surprise of Madame Guyon, when 
she saw her daughter a little afterwards weaving together 
aecrown of leaves and river flowers. When she had com- 
pleted it, she came and insisted on placing the erown upon 
her head; saying, ** After the cross you shall be crowned.” 
This perfected the symbol.”’ 


fer desigu in choosing this district of the coun- 
try for the field of her labours, wis to employ her- 


| 


a 


self in general benevolent efforts for the good of 


those about her whont her influence might reach. 
'She wished: and intended to work quietly; but 


| there was a word that burned in her heart and must 
| break forth. She was not one to sympathize much 


with the doctrine of caution and self-preservation, 
though urged to a partial concealment, at least, of 
her religious feelings, by some who were dear to 
Cher. Oh! how would the world have fared, how 
‘would it have been with many hearts now, if the 
wise in the kingdom of heaven had practised that 
reticence which the love and unfaithful prudence 
of their friends have pressed upon them? For if 
the ereat part of the Christian community, existing 
at any given time, would have been nothing the 
worse for such concealment of thought, what would 
have become of those who were fainting for lack 
of a truer form, or a forgotten reality; and from 
Whom, In the joy of a new spiritual life, was to 
arise the new church in the church,—that fresh 
fermenting and new leavening, which all history 
shows to be the law of life and progress in com. 
munities 

The doctrine whieh she had to preach—and this 
pee not by public addresses, or in any way 
neousistent with feminine beauty; but by conver- 
sation with those whom her reputation for holiness 
drew to her from all quarters; by a large corre- 
spondenee, which she in no way foreed, but into 
which she was led; and latterly, 4 her writings on 
experimental religion (but why say experimental ? 
[3 there any other ?) and exposition of the Serip- 
tures,—the great doctrine which she had to preach 
Professor Upham calls Sanctification by Faith; 
though the linpression on our mind is, that she 
docs not in any of the extracts he gives make 
use of the terms herselt. But the terms will ex- 
press the thing intended; only by this faith must 
be understood something very different from that 
which has latterly become a watchword for theo- 
lovical declamation, The faith here intended is 
that entire, absolute devotion to God, and commu- 
nity of feeline and desire with him, which inspires 
the liuman will with a deeper divine will, and 
makes a inan rejoice in God and not in himself. 
rom this will follow that total holiness of nature 
of which she speaks in an extract already given. 
The promulgation of this doctrine was ina great 
Measure owing to the preachine: of La Combe, her 
old friend, who now fully sympathized with her 
feclings ; and who was living at this time in the 
nelehbourhood of her new abode. [fis Wily of 
preaching was attributed to his relationship to 
Madame Guyon; and both were thus brought un- 
favourably under the notice of D’Aranthon, Bishop 
of Goneva, at whose request Madame Guyou havc 
taken up her abode in his diocese. The non- 
coincidence of external position in the church 
with al ‘tral position oy worth 1» remarkable. In 
many rclivious communitics the uppermost are, in 
fict, the scum of those communities, while the good 
remain concealed below. But where there is not 
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moral worthlessness associated with high position | 


in a church, there is frequently much spiritual 
weakness ; and the chief trials and temptations of 
the eminently Christian have come from those who 
were less Christian than they ; not from those who 
altogether neglected religion. Paul’s chief trials 
seem to have been from the converted’ Jews, who 
misunderstood or disliked the universal commission 
which he bore. We have in the Book of Job 
another instance of the same fact—good men up- 
braiding, yes, stigmatizing, a better man than them- 
selves, whose childlike boldness before God they 
could not understand, but set it. down for blas- 
phemy, as the Jews did the assertions of our Lord 
about his divine origin. So the weak Bishop 
D’Aranthon, after various attempts to induce 
Madame Guyon to devote her property to a re- 
ligious house at Gex, and become Prioress of the 
same, in order that he might give her other 
work to occupy her thoughts, and so prevent her 
from speaking of this new faith, felt himself com- 
pelled, on her decided and repeated refusals, to 
take his stand in opposition to her and her teach- 
ings. The consequence was, that, just as the old 
apostles, she was driven from place to place, now 
in one city and now in another ; wherever she went 
finding the warmest reception both of love and 
hate ; abused, reviled, exposed even to personal 
attack ; but in all possessing her soul in patience, 
and desiring nothing but the will of God. But 
what, perhaps, was ultimately made the principal 
tool against her, or perhaps indeed was the prin- 
cipal cause of the opposition, was her little book 
on Prayer. This, entitled “A Short Method of 
Prayer,” was written during her stay at Grenoble, 
for the use principally of the members of a 
religious house in that city, who had received 
much instruction from her, and who desired 
more. It was only by apparent accident that 
it came to be published. By Prayer, as she 
uses it, as in the case of the term Faith, must 
be understood something very much beyond the 
meaning commonly associated with it. It is the 
inward contact of the soul with God, independent 
of time, place, and circumstances, whereby the 
man absorbs divine life from its immediate source ; 
returns, as it were, at any moment to the place of 
his birth, finding there new life-power, new birth 
again and again continually. She speaks of this 
as a state of recollection; meaning by that the 
condition in which all the discursive faculties or 
exercises of the soul are at rest, the thoughts re- 
collected, gathered again from without and turned 
inwards; the soul resuming ity original self and 
power of communion with its origin. This book 
and her Spiritual Torrents written before the 
other, during a season of retirement at Thonon ; 
in which the journey of the soul to God is symbo- 
lized in the journey of torrents from their moun- 
tain sources, to their further and truer source—the 
ocean,—these two books contain. perhaps the most 
condensed utterance of her doctrines. The former 
went through five or six editions within a few 
years ; so much was it sought by men who hungered 
and thirsted after its rate. 

At length, after twice visiting Italy, and ex- 
periencing various trials and persecutions, she was 
conducted by the will she worshipped back to 
Paris, where new and more severe sufferings 
awaited her. From labouring amongst the poor 
and illiterate, her influence was now brought 
to bear in a great measure upon persons of rank 
and wealth. The sympathy which some of the 
highest in Paris, and that during the reign of Louis 
Xv. manifested with Madame Guyon, strikes 
one with a certain degree of astonishment. Very 
soon, however, La Combe, her friend and fellow- 
worker, who had accompanied her from Italy to 
Paris, was thrown into he Bastile because of his 
doctrines. In various places he was kept in confine- 
ment for twenty-seven years, at the close of which 
period he died. The chief agent in procuring hisim- 
prisonment, which was only prefatory to a more con- 
centrated attack on Madame Guyon herself, was 
Father La Mothe, a half brother of Madame Guyon, 
by her father’s former marriage. He, at the head ofa 

rty, laid the matter before the Archbishop of 

aris, who procured a lettre de cachet from Louis 
XIV., and thus got rid of one of the chief promul- 
peices of the new pereey of faith in God. At 
ength her case was brought before the King with 
@ similar result, and she was imprisoned in Janu- 
ary, 1688, in a convent in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Here she remained, entirely separated 
from her daughter, and allowed to receive no news 
from her, for eight months. After being released 
from this first imprisonment, she became ac- 
quainted with Fenelon, between whom and herself 
arose the greatest sympathy and friendship. In- 
deed the uliaenes of + Guyon in the de- 
velopment of Fenelon’s religious feelings and be- 


liefs seems to have been very great. And per- 


haps his statements of his own views may be re- 
garded as a more finished and philosophical state- 
ment of those of Madame Guyon, than that lady 
was capable of giving herself. But for all this, and 
the controversy with Bossuet, who so vigorously 


a attacked Fenelon and the new doctrines, the 


reader must consult Professor Upham’s work him- 


self. Madame Guyon was again seized and thrown 
into prison, passing through two more into the 
Bastile, where she lay for four years, till she was 
at length released in 1702; after which she was 
banished to Blois, where she died in 1717, at the 
age of sixty-nine. 

Towards the close of her biography, @ passage 
addressed to her spiritual children contains the 
following words :— 

‘Holy Father! I now commit these children into thy 
hands. Hear the prayer of thine handmaid. Keep them 
in thy truth, that the lie may not come near them. To 
assume any merit out of thee, to attribute any merit to 
one’s self, is to be in the lie. Make them know this to be 
the great truth, of which thou art jealous. All language 
which deviates from this principle is falsehood. He who 
speaks only of the ALL oF Gop, and NOTHING OF THE 

REATURE, is in the truth; and the truth dwelleth in 
him ; usurpation and selfishness being banished from his 
heart. My children, receive this from one who has been 
to you as a mother; and it will procure you life. Receive 
it through her, but not as for her; but as of and for 
God. Amen. Glory be to the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

The letter toa young clergyman (page 226) is 
especially worthy of being recommended to the 
perusal of all who feel = interest in the thoughts 
of Madame Guyon; of all indeed who love reality 
and truth. 

The writer of this Life and Experience, has done 
his work well; though sometimes one is tempted to 
wish his that mind were as wide as it is lofty; and 
that he could show us Madame Guyon still less in a 
theological and more in a natural manifestation. 
Yet there is little to complain of even in this 
matter. What part the clergyman who has edited 
this English edition has had in the present form 
of the work, we do not know. But whether he 
could “revise it so as to leave it entirely unin- 
jured, and may be, more acceptably useful,” with- 
out making the book the worse for the revision, 
yemains to us doubtful. 


History of French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century. By ALEXANDER VINET, Professor of 
Theology at Lausanne. Translated from the 
French, by the Rev. JAMES Bryce. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


To the reputation which M. Vinet has gained as a 
theologian and preacher, this volume adds emi- 
nence as a literary critic and historian; in which 
character he is not inferior in depth or brilliancy 
to Villemain or De Barante, while vastly superior 
to them in purity of taste and soundness of opinion. 
Thisgyork not received revision and prepara- 
tion for the press by the author himself. It con- 
tains a series of lectures, which would have been 
extended further, had not sickness arrested, and 
death eventually removed, the lecturer while in 
the midst of his course. The notes from which 
M. Vinet lectured, were intended to do little more 
than suggest the characteristic points, the develop- 
ment of the thought, and passages for quotation. 
From such notes as these, aided by the reports 
taken by four hearers, the contents of this volume 
have been collected; and, under the circumstances, 
it is a very remarkable and valuable work. Both 
to the French editors, and to the careful translator, 
the highest praises are due, for the preservation of 
Vinet’s deep and often subtle thought, in his own 
pure and exquisite style. 

M. Vinet commences his history by taking a 
rapid view of the seventeenth century, and giving 
a summary of its peculiar characteristics. It was 
—especially during its second half—a kind of rest- 
ing-place between two ages of criticism and 
infidelity. In the sixteenth century, men deny and 
interrogate ; in the seventeenth, they answer and 
affirm; in the eighteenth, they begin anew to ask 
questions, But the certainties of the human mind 
are seldom full and satisfactory ; and when an age 
affirms, it yet remains to be seen, whether this 
age be sincere and consistent. “In the bosom of 
that clear but deep basin (says M. Vinet), in which 
the mind of the seventeenth century settled, we 
catch a glimpse of the form of the monster that 
must, in after times, be brought to light.” The 
general and primary character assigned by M. 
Vinet to this century is, Authority—in religion, 
politics, and literature. The literature itself, of 
this period, was confined within a narrow circle, 
and was of two kinds: the practical—which aims 
mainly at influencing the conduct, and which 
consists principally of the writings of the great 
preachers and theologians ;—and the literature of 
taste,—which makes itself its own object and end. 
This narrow literature was, on the one hand, de- 
void of the capacity of perceiving nature; and, 
on the other, “man in his most extended and 
most elementary relations, and in his more general 
destiny, did not occupy its attention, unless under 
the religious point of view.” Its prevailing idea 
was, the separation of two essential elements of 
human life—the noble and the familiar; in this 
imitating the effort of society, which especially 
brought about the os a ea of the classes, accor- 
ing to the degree of their mental improvement. 
On the whole it may be said, that the writings of 
this period were distinguished by wisdom, modera- 
tion, good sense, and taste ; by a certain innocence 


and ingenuousness in relation to the beautiful; 


and by a morality higher than that either of the 
sixteenth or eighteenth centuries. 

The eighteenth century in reference to its pre- 
decessor, was at once a continuation, a develop- 
ment, and a reaction. On certain points it copied 
its predecessor ; and, at the same time, it modified 
and weakened it,—witness the feebleness of both 
extremes of its imitativeness—comedy, and preach- 
ing. But, as even decomposition and death are 
productive, so the eighteenth century brought to 
its predecessor some new development; and, to- 
wards its close, saw the poetry of nature send 
forth its blossoms. But, finally, as action is ever 
attended by reaction, and all reaction is vindictive 
and partial, that of the eighteenth century was 
violent and excessive ; and the age of affirmation 
upon authority, was succeeded by an age of denial 
and doubt, especially of three things to whivh 


authority chiefly belonged—the ancients, religion, . 


and social institutions. 

We shall now give in: M. Vinet’s own words, 
the peculiar characteristic of this century :— 

*¢ And first let us direct our attention to that of which 
that age was proud, and of which the name still remains. 


It is entitled the philosophic age, and this pretension in 
itself, is its most accurate characteristic. Every scribbler 


; called himself a philosopher. A man became a philoso- 


pher first and a writer afterwards; the writer only ap- 
peared to express the ideas of the philosopher. ~ The 
— and the pastoral song were reckoned a kind of 
phi go a But what was this philosophy of the cen- 
tury which preceded ours?—It was composed of three 
elements. First, an affectation of independence with re- 
gard to tradition and prejudice. Among the prejudices 
against which this age directed its battery, religion 
was the most hated, and was considered the most hateful. 
—Secondly, the spirit of analysis and the necessity of de- 
compounding, dividing, and discovering the elements of 
things. The seventeenth century had been the age of 
synthesis ; the philosophic error of the eighteenth century 
was in not allowing to synthesis its own place. Without 
it we only philosophize to destroy.—Lastly, sensualism 
or the sensational philosophy. A man was reckoned to 
be more philosophical the more he became a sensationalist, 
and completely rejected the doctrines of the thinkers of 
the former age. The eighteenth century had its philoso- 
phical pedantry, which degraded man and pretended to 
reduce him to the condition of a mere machine. This 
pedantry, strange to say, succeeded in heating the imagi- 
nation ; they were supposed to be elevated by what de- 
based them; contempt for everything immaterial, and 
freedom from every rule of conduct.—We may add to these 
characteristics the increasing taste for the exact scien 
and especially for the science of nature. No doubt these 
sciences may be cultivated in an age opposed to material- 
ism; but yet there exists a relation between the tenden- 
cies of the materialists of the eighteenth century, and the 
taste for the science of nature, the spirit of analysis, and 
the exercise of observation which began to prevail. Men 
observe better than formerly, and the method of Bacon 
hastens the a of knowledge. Observation 
proceeds from ourselves ; it leads us to dispute with the 
objective element ; speculation is properly an idea opera- 
ting upon itself. To be a good philosopher a man must 
be able both to observe and to speculate; but the seven- 
teenth century, turned to observation, obtained a high 
rank in speculation. In the eighteenth it was the re- 
verse.—As artother characteristic, literature became utili- 
tarian. In the course of the seventeenth century, we 
have seen practical literature continue bold, and without 
any secret intention, and the literary perfection of itg 
form derived from the superior excellence of the men of 
genius, by whom it was cultivated. Esthetic literature, 
on its part, maintained its nature without mixture. But, 
in the eighteenth century, the two branches are con- 
founded. Strictly speaking, literature no longer exists in 
a state of purity; even poetry is devoted to practical ob- 
jects, and seeks to exercise its influenae in the way of ex- 
ternal advantage. This tendency has marred many things 
in the writings of Voltaire, who has made of his trage- 
dies real sermons upon texts. He preaches on toleration 
which afforded an excellent subject for preaching, but it 
is out of place. On the other hand, science becomes 
literary and worldly. It is not necessary to quote the 
coquettish book of Fontenelle on the Plurality of Worlds ; 
Buffon himself is a literary naturalist.—One feature more ; 
the literature of the eighteenth century is no longer ex- 
clusively French. Truly, under Louis XIV., they were 
not ignornt either of Italy or Spain, but the literature 
of these two countries only furnished to France a variety 
of expressions. Spain afforded pomp, Italy the play of 
wit. ‘These were blemishes of which they soon got rid, 
and there was nothing more French, on the whole, than 
the literature of the seventeenth century. At a later 
period this character changed. They turned to the north 
at the commencement of the century, namely, to England. 
Germany only comes in at the end, and even then its in- 
fluence is weak. England furnishes more, and Voltaire 1s 
the first to reveal it. He profits by Shakspeare, and be- 
comes familiar with Newton. Milton was translated by 
Louis Racine. But they do not so much borrow forms as 
ideas, of which they avail themselves. English literature 
is more philosophical than literary. In general, however, 
there is no balance remaining in this commerce between 
Europe and France—the latter gives more than she re- 
ceives. She indemnifies herself for the thought of what 
she loses in reference to conquest; and if her arms num- 
ber more reverses than successes, the Europe of the 
eighteenth century submitted to the yoke of the French 
mind, more than that of the seventeenth had submitted 
to the ascendancy of the French arms.” 


Having now conducted the reader across 
the threshold, he must be satisfied with a first 
general view, unless he will take, as we desire that 
he should, our word for the worth and delightful- 
ness of the provision here made for the gratifica- 
tion of his taste and the instruction of his mind. 
We pass by, very regretfully, M. Vinet’s more de- 
tailed view of the men of letters and literary life, 
and of the works in the various departments 0 
literature, in the eighteenth century in France. 
After these general introductions, the history treats 
of the writers of the period successively. Some 
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them are not only little known, but unimportant, 
except to the completeness of a history of French 
literature. The. greater writers—the Duke de 
Saint-Simon, Le Sage, Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau—furnish subjects in which 
the genius of Vinet has full scope, and appears 
in all its force and brilliancy. Taking these his- 
torical and critical essays collectively, we admire 
and are astonished at their deep perception, catho- 
lic taste, delicate thought, and fine critical analy- 
sis; and are profoundly moved by the presence 
os of a pure and faithful, but most gene- 
rous 

its own high moral standards, or fails to do jus- 
tice to the slenderest element of truth or goodness, 
in the estimation of the character, culture, and 
literary results subjected to its review. As yet, 
no hand has done for any age of our English lite- 
rature, what M. Vinet has here accomplished, 
with such rare discrimination and full success, for 
the last era of his own country’s intellectual de- 
velopment. 

One name to which M. Vinet has given promi- 
nence, and for which the translator also claims the 
reader’s attention, is that of the Duke de Saint- 
Simon. A peer of France—superstitious in his 
regard for birth and rank, yet in full sympathy 
with the people,—a Christian of the Jansenist 
school,—a writer of memoirs which delineate 
character and record facts with a severe fidelity 
and unsurpassed vividness,—he was altogether one 
of the most remarkable men and writers of his 
age. We must claim space for a few character- 
istics which may induce the reader to seek further 
acquaintance with this contradictory but really 
great man. 


‘‘ Saint-Simon, if it be true that he was of an implaca- 
ble disposition, and of a bitter, caustic, and acrimonious 
temper, and that he was a severe censor, had still a heart 
susceptible of tender impressions. Any accidental display 
of virtuous conduct, or the remembrance of a virtuous 
man, makes his heart beat, and communicates to his 
style a pathos which no one has surpassed, because no one 
has been more deeply affected. As to the qualities of his 
mind, none had quicker discernment or more profound 
sagacity. Two causes produced this sagacity, sympathy 
and antipathy, benevolence and ill-will, all that was 
amiable in the soul, and all that was atrabilarious in the 
character. But sagacity connected with charity ig, per- 
haps, the most profound : hatred is no doubt, sagacious, 
but it is blind; not only does it prevent us from sceing 
what is before us, but it makes us see still more what is 
not. Saint-Simon drew from both sources, and we must 
not trust him too far,—for he is frequently unjust, nor be 
too hasty in condemning him. ‘The glory of the time of 
Louis . is frequently joer A ; it has a prejudice 
in its favour. We feel indignant at reading the character 
of Fenelon, and yet in his life we meet with circumstances 
which confirm the judgment that Saint-Simon has pro- 
nounced. Above all, we owe to Saint-Simon the picture 
of areign. This book is the true Age of Lows XIV. 
Voltaire has only made a flattering portrait of it; he 
pardons everything in an epoch favourable to literature 
and the arts. We cannot but be astonished that the 
illusion still continues. This age, after all that has been 
said, although we cannot help charging it with hypocrisy, 
must have been great. The memoirs of Saint-Simon 
peecnes in this respect a strange and painful impression. 

e treats this memorable period nearly in the same way 
as the herald-at-arms of La Marck is treated in Quentin 
Durward. This brilliant court, distinguished for pro- 
priety, mental refinement, and politeness of language, is 
stripped naked, lashed and torn to pieces by one of those 
who formed a part of it. He himself eminently aristo- 
cratical, does not perceive how much contempt he brings 
upon his order; but royalty especially is rendered con- 
temptible by this species of reading. In some things it 
becomes ridiculous, in others, hateful.” | 


Let us also exhibit the breadth of the author’s 


sympathies, by a few words on Le Sage and his 
wu Blas. 


This admirable painting is one of the plainest and most 
profound that exist. After Molitre there is nothing equal 
toit. Sir Walter Scott’s enthusiasm for Le Sage is easil 
understood ; their genius was of the same stamp; bot 
younger brothers of Molitre, and both endowed with the 
power of representing human nature in all its reality. 
Gil Blas presents a series of perfect and immortal types— 
a magazine perpetually open to the allusions of social 
wit. Who is unacquainted with Dr. Sangrado, the 
Archbishop of Grenada’s homilies, the parasite and the 
gluttonous canon. The plot has indeed nothing remark- 
able, it is frequently childish, and amuses children, or 
what remains of the child in every one. But what should 
more reasonably amuse us is the episodes, which may be 
compared to the scenes of Moliére, and are the result of 
invention, the extreme variety and the comic in interest 
as well as the comic in character. ‘The style is on a level 
with all the rest, natural, pure, perfectly correct, and as- 
tonishingly circumspect. Le Sage is not one of those 
writers who always say everything, and whose expres- 
sions go beyond thought. He restrains himself, and 
leaves something to be conjectured, or rather he gives the 
reader something to do. It is a delicate artifice of good 
writers; they know that the reader delights in taking his 
share with the author. The writers of the present day 
break up the door ; Gil Blas opens it to you gently. Be- 
sides, the subjects treated by Le Sage require caution ; 
his pen is as chaste as his subjects are unfortunately the 
reverse. At present, the more dangerous the subject, the 
more is the danger increased by the mode of ex- 
pression. Le Sage on the contrary, remains cool, 
where he might have attempted to be vehe- 
ment. He treats grave subjects with irony, and 
makes you laugh at wickedness, which is certainly 
not right, but it is better than to make you sympathise 
with it. He may use a pernicious influence over your 
mind—over your senses never. ‘This romance ought not, 
however, to be put into everybody’s hands. It does not 
contain a single honest character, nothing but knaves and 
weaklings, and even the very weaklings are far from ane 
honest. This is a mere abstraction; happily the re 


hristian spirit, which never either renounces: 


world is not so constituted. The result is, that Le Sage 
does not interest us in any one, not even in his hero; we 
could have no pleasure insuch bad company. Even when 
he winds up the story, and when Gil Blas is happy as he 
advances in age, we would be delighted to think that the 
author is to leave us underan impression somewhat pleasant 
and serious; at that moment, and in the last expression in 
the book, hefis pleased to thow us into irony and scepticism. 
In a word, Gil Blas is the paraphrase of the celebrated 
maxim of Rochefoucald :—*' Virtue is only a word, it is 
nowhere found on the earth, and we must be resigned.” 

The criticisms on the writings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau are, as they should be, the fullest and 
most elaborate in the volume: but we can only 
praise, in passing to a conclusion, the power and 
skill with which their characters are vividly pre- 
sented to us. There is Voltaire,—the represen- 
tative par-eminence of the eighteenth century,— 
the personification of instinct and worldliness, 
almost universal in his falent, the master of all 
questions and of every mode of writing,—the 
scornful contemner of man, the relentless foe of 
Christianity,—whose character, however, is not 
to be represented merely by balanced panegyric 
and animadversion,x—who indeed “ served the 
the cause of the Prince of Darkness better than 
any man,” but who, “when we enter into the in- 
terior of his being, was a man like many other 
men,” to be regarded with a feeling which excludes 
hatred, preserves pity, and is only sad. And 
there is Rousseau,—the most powerful writer of 
his age, but also a man of more talent than genius, 
—wanting “neither force, nor proportion, nor ani- 
mation, nor oviginality, nor warmth,” but deficient 
in “that calmness which arises from the conscious- 
ness of truth, that candour of an upright and sim- 
ple mind,’—who obstinately pursued a grand idea, 
“the idea of the Gospel, namely, Regeneration, 
but sought it where it ts not (yet seeks it, which 
is a great matter),—who when he attempted to 
establish “that man is good, only proved, and 
illustrated in himself, that he is bad,”—who, when 
“he pretended to substitute for the dry and dull 
deism of Voltaire an attractive deism, heightened 
with fancy and sentiment, only proved the insuffi- 
ciency of deism for the consolation and support of 
humanity,”—so that by his lips “ Deism has spoken 
its last word.” 

We receive this work with great satisfaction ; 
and as that by which M. Vinet is likely to, be 
longest and best known to the general public, both 
here and in France. 


Te Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay, with 
Reminiscences of some Distinguished Contem- 
poraries, Selections from his Correspondence, 
&c. Edited by Gzorce Reprorp, D.D., LL.D., 
or ga ANGELL JAMES. London: Hamilton 
and Co. 


WILLIAM JAY, as the great pulpit celebrity of Dis- 
senters for was vans! more than half a century, 
and as a man of great personal excellence and 
ministerial usefulness, was worthy of such a 
memorial as this volume is intended to furnish. 
So long a life—spent amongst three generations— 
which so early emerged into publicity, and through- 
out had its intimacies and associations with many 
eminent and admirable men, could not fail to fur- 
nish materials for an interesting biographical re- 
cord, or to afford valuable reminiscences of the 
persons and events of departed days. The friends 
of Mr. Jay, and not a small public, have looked 
with much expectation to the promised appear- 
ance of this Autobiography and Sketches of Con- 
temporaries ; but it is probable they will suffer 
some disappointment from the volume now placed 
in their hands. The Autobiography extends only 
to a hundred and seventy pages, and contains but 
a meagre record of such a life, but an unsatis- 
gg | portrait of such aman. The fact is, that 
Mr. Jay commenced it when seventy-four years 
old, and wrote it with too much of the obliviousness 
of great things and garrulity about small ones, which | 
generally mark advanced age. In dates and names 
of places, it is deficient almost to the length of 
their entire absence ; in incident it is very sparing 
and unimportant ; and in the matter introduced, the 
merely outward has such prominence, that it can 
scarcely be said to reveal a life at all. On the 
slender thread of his narrative, Mr. Jay has sus- 
pended a rich variety of reflections and results of 
experience, which, even when most desultory in 
manner, we receive with open heart and reverent 
docility from the lips of a wise and genial old man. 
But we regret that, both in the Autobiography and 
the Reminiseenies, the Editors, in their regard for 
their friend and father, have left untouched many 
trivialities and weaknesses, which one may lovingly 
overlook in old age ; but which will require from 
the outside publie, to whom this book may come, a 
more generous sympathy and more kindly con- 
struction than can be safely reckoned for; or, may 
bring the author into something of contempt, and 
under suspicion of a too great self-love, and an un- 
pleasant consciousness of his own “ standing and 
acceptance,” so frequently referred to. If any one 
desired to ridicule this book, and to depreciate Mr 
Jay before the world, there are unfortunately a 
great many things here that might be easily and 
successfully enough made use of. With per- 


/ 


sons, however, to whom he was really known, his 
goodness and simplicity of character, and his long- 
continued useful aboun, will secure him higher 
justice than he has done himgelf in these auto- 

iographical letters, and a better intellectual fame 
than the quality of this volume, taken by itself, 
would warrant. : 

The facts of Mr. Jay’s life were few, and not 
remarkable. They show that a man may occupy 
& prominent place in the church, and a large place 
in public estimation, without being personally an 
interesting and effective subject for a life story. 
He was born of poor and pious parents, of very 
slender education, but of great good sense and 
high wy a His father was a working mason, 
to which trade William Jay was put, after passing 
through a boyhood which gave no promise of his 
future, and enriched by no further culture than the 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. His 
family attended the ministry of a Presbyterian, 
whom Mr. Jay describes as “a Clarkean Arian, a 
dull and dry preacher, but a lovely character.” 
From this man the boy received much kindly 
attention, and the present of the first two books 
he ever possessed, Watts’s Scripture History, and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. illiam Jay early 
felt the need of a more spiritual instruction than 
he was receiving ; and when he told something of 
his state of mind to his minister, the latter put, 
strangely enough, into his hands a letter from a 
young man whose father (to use the miuister’s own 
words) had become a Methodist, and wished to 
convert him. Jay had never heard the name be- 
fore, but he resolved to hear the Methodists: he 
did so, and gladly received the words of truth, and 
thenceforth obeyed them. Shortly after, he had 
the opportunity of several times hearing that 
“celestial creature” (as Bishop Jebb called him), 
Cornelius Winter; and drew the attention of that 
excellent man, who, after conference with him, 
invited him to the theological academy he then 
conducted at Marlborough. After a very slight 
literary and theological preparation, William Jay 
began to preach, being little more than sixteen 
years of age; and before he was of age, he had 

reached nearly a thousand sermons! “ The bo 
is father to the man :”—the truth will be well illus- 
trated by Mr. Jay’s account of one of his first 
receptions and his first sermon :— 

‘Soon after I had begun my early career, I went to 
supply for a Sabbath at Melksham. At this time there 
was residing there an old gentleman from London, ayery 
wise man, at least in his own conceit. I called upon him 
on the Monday morning. He received me rather un- 
courteously. He did not, indeed, censure my preaching, 
but rudely said, he had no notion of dbeardless boys being 
employed as preachers. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘does not 
Paul say to Timothy, “ Let no man despise thy youth ?”’ 
And, sir, you remind me of what [ have read of « French 
monarch, who had received a young ambassador, and 
complaining, said, “Your master should not have sent 
me a beardless stripling.’’ ‘‘ Sir,” said the youthful 
ambassador, ‘‘had my master supposed you wanted a 
beard, he would have sent you a goat!’’’ The first ser- 
mon I preached was at Allington, a village near Stone- 
henge. The text was 1 Pet: ii. 3: ‘If so be ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ The division was, 1. 
The Lord is gracious. 2. The best way to know this 
grace is by tasting it. 3. Such knowledge will have 
an influence over its possessor; for, if we have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious it will induce us to love him—it 
will draw out our desires after more—it will make us 
anxious to bring others to partake with us, &c.”’ 


Both the repartee and the “skeleton” in this ex- 
tract as are thoroughly Jay-ish as anything that 
could be selected from a later period of life. On 
leaving the Marlborough Academy, Mr. Jay was 
for a short time at Christian Malford, and then 
for twelve months at Lady Maxwell’s chapel at the 
Hotwells ; but, having already been selected by the 
late Rowland Hill as a supply for Surrey Chapel, he 
had become known in London to Mr. Tuppen, then 
the Independent minister at Bath. Argyle Chapel, 
Bath, was erected for this minister, but in conse- 
quence of his illness and incapacity, Mr. Jay 
preached at the opening of it; and on Mr. Tup- 
pen’s decease soon afterwards, he accepted an in- 
vitation to become the pastor there. With this 
vo as is well known, he continued throughout 
ife; and from the ee of his settlement, there is 
little to be told of his career, but that he was a 
most “acceptable” and popular preacher, gained 
universal respect, and broke in occasionally on his 
ministerial routine at home by those annual jour- 
neys to the metropolis to preach at Surrey Chapel, 
which did so much to extend his fame, and which 
continued, with more or less regularity, till, after 
a pastorate of upwards of sixty years, he finally 
retired from public life and labour. This slender 
narrative forms the substance of the Aufo- 
biography ; but the manner in which it is clothed 
must be illustrated by an extract or two. 


It is interesting to see how a man regards, from 
his advanced position and mature age, the scenes 
and circumstances of his youth, and the road by 
which he has travelled upwards and onwards, 
The following passage bears on this subject :— 

“‘T have been asked whether my happiness was in- 
creased and improved by the change and elevation in life 
which I have experienced? It may not be amiss to offer 
a few reflections suited to this inquiry.—‘ The Lord,’ says 
the church, ‘shall choose our inheritance for us.’ [David's 


case is then instanced. | If lesser things may be 
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compared with greater, I am equally sure, that the revolu- 
tion in my circumstances was by the Providence of God ; 
not a thought of the change—much less a design, was, or 
could have been, rationally entertained by myself or my 
friends, till the door was suddenly opened, in an entirely 
new direction, and I was led by a way I knew not, and in 
paths which I had not knowm. In such a case, the 
of God is to be supremely regarded ; .and the dispensation 
is not to be judged of by what we suffer or enjoy. . « . 
But I am not disposed from experience to make men dis- 
satisfied with their own allotment, and to such great 
things to themselves, by representing all the advantages 
as to enjoyment, on the ascending scale. . . . . 
Possessions gender fears and cates; talents increase re- 
sponsibilities—where much is given, much will be required. 
And who can be satisfied with his own improvements? 
Many new sources of usefulness may be opened, and this 
will weigh with a pious mind. . . « Many new 
sources of pleasute also may be opened; but every com- 
fort has its cross; sensibility also may be quic<ened; but 
strong feeling may inerease anguish as well as enjoyment. 
A man, if destitute of the necessaries of life, must be 
wretched; but if he has a sufficiency with regard to food, 
dlothing, and Habitation, suited to hits state, he may be 
called poor; but he is only nae may sodlhy Sige Crabbe 
often takes his aim too low—his — are the. abject poor 
—the inmates of a — workhouse, or the contents of 
the back streets of a borough, and commo}ly immoral and 
vicious. But take a peasant or a meabanis in a village, 
sober, moral, religious ; his wishes bounde the sim- 
plicity of rural life—his sleep swéet—his meals, though 
ain, sauced by appetite—his hands sufficient for him— 
his labour limnted and free from distracting cares—his 
ittle garden yielding him the useful vegetable and the 
unday flower—the Sabbath, a day of pleasing change, 
and rest, and refreshment of spirits—the going to the 
hotss of God in company—and the Bible, now more amply 
read, though not forgotten daring the week—take such an 
one, and his condition as to enjoyment will not shrink 
from a comparison with thousands, who never look down 
upon him but with contempt, or pity, or indifference. . 
Sere My testimony, perhaps, may be supposed to be 
too favourable, and to require some deduction, on two ac- 
vounts :—First. That I left village life early, and before 
J was grown up, so as to be fully initiated inte its good 
or evil. There is some little force in this, though I was 
old enough to observe, and feel, and j econdly. 
That in my boyhood, village life was superior te what it 
now is. is deserves notice; and there have been, I 
fear, many changes for the worse. I need not describe 
what it is at present. But when I left the neighbourhood 
of my native place, abject penury, and extreme destitu- 
tion, and sordid suffering, were rarely ever to be seen. 
Most éven of the cottagers had a swine-sty, and baked 
their own bread; many of them also brewed their own 
Weer, or made cider, and if not for constant use, had a 
little beverage for festivals and particular oocasions. 
hose who, during mowing and rea seasons, went 
orth to labour carried their bottle afteld with them, and 
were generally supplied at zneals with cold or warm meat 
and vegetables. Now, bread and water, with few excep- 
tions, 1s all the provision, all the rg all the comfort, 
thousands of men, women, and children have amidst the 
ae sunshine and exhausting labour of a summer’s 
“Ai ; | 
We do not assent to the relative truth of the 
contrasting pictures given at the close of the above 
extract, We could furnish widely different testi- 
mony/as to the past and present condition of the 
villages and the peasantry of our country; but we 
must allow for the haze of years through which 
‘an old man sees the past, and for the glorifying 
power of early and happy associations. Our next 
quotation exhibits Mr. Jay as the student of his 
own calling as a preacher, and unfolds the method 
which, in Ais hands, and favoured by his mental 
idiosyncracies, secured so much attractiveness and 
success for his preaching :— 


‘If I mention (says he) some things which have been 
noticed in my style of Eee: not censoriously, yet 
rather in a way of complaint, it will not be for the pur- 

e of defence, but of explanation. It will then be seen, 
f I have erred, that it has been more by rule than by 
thoughtlessness; and the reader will be left at full liberty 
to judge for himself. I am aware of what has been said 
of the importance of unity of design in a discourse, 
éspecially by Mr. Fuller, who so well exemplified his own 
advice. With this mode I have not been wanting some- 
times to comply, and I have occasionally found great 
advantage in selecting a single sentiment, and pursuing 
it through the whole discourse. But 1 have much more 
generally followed the textual treatment, deriving the 
contents of the sermon froni the parts and even the terms 
of the passage, and this unavoidably rather trenches on 
unity. But may not the want of unity in the subject be 
compensated, and more than compensated, by sag Ke 
In the Drama, much has been written of the ‘unities y 
the French, who also always boasted of maintaining them. 
But has one of their authors anything equal to the mixed 
any of Shakespere, who often violates them all? 
ut in preaching it should be remembered, what diversi- 
ties of persons and cases thcre are before us at every 
service, and how uulikely these diversities are to be 
reached by the very same thing. We are rightly to 
divide the word, and give to cach a portion of meat in due 
season. The Day of Judgment admits of many separate 
views. It may be considered as a day of aggregation—a 
separation—a day of manifestation—a day of retribution. 
An | Bourdaloue or Massillon would confine himself to one 
of these exclusively. But would this method be likely to be 
so-useful, or to strike various and different minds, as a few 
bold strokes on all of them ?”’ 


‘These appear to us to be two of the very best 

passages in the Autobiography, and will represent 
the work as favourably as possible to our readers. 
There are some further remarks on preaching, 
which we would extract had we room; and some 
capital observations on Pastoral Visitation (pp. 
150-156), worthy of everybody’s attention and 
consideration. A Supplement, by the Editors, 


brings down the account of Mr. Jay’s life to its | 


close; and there are added the recollections of a 
daughter, of a son-in-law, and of his physician, by 
_ way of completing the portraiture. 


The Reminiscences of Distinguished Persons, 
called by Mr. Jay himself, “ Practical Illustrations 
of Character,” contain very little of the delinea- 
tion of character, and in a few cases, but little of 
the just appreciation and discernment of it. They 
are to a considerable extent autobiographical, and 
will, perhaps, be generally considered the most 
interesting part of the volume. They contain 
abundance of anecdote; but such anecdote, almost 
without exception, as illustrates Mr. Jay’s inclina- 
tion to the quaint and odd, and his high enjoyment 
of that queer humour which lurked beneath’ the 
decorous gravity of not a few of his early con- 
temporaries in the pulpit. There is a good deal 
about William Wilberforce and Hannah More, with 
both of whom Mr. Jay was well acquainted; al- 
though their respective biographers suppressed as 
much as possible the fact of the intimacy, and did 
Mr. Jay’s name some injustice, by which he was 
grieved and his friends justly annoyed. Judging, 
however, fron his own and his editors’ statements, 
we cannot regard the acquaintance as one—especi- 
wy in Wilberforce’s case—which necessarily in- 
volved a prominent introduction into the memoirs 
of these persons: on the contrary, the principle 
which demands a place for Jay in the life of Wil- 
berforce, would demand a still more prominent 
place in the life of Jay for many admirable and 
noticeable persons, who are altogether omitted and 
ignored in these pages. Nor do we see that the 
sketches of “the Remintecent” (as Mr. Jay oddly 
writes), add anything material to our knowledge 
of either Wilberforce or Hannah More. 

We will not discuss the propriety of Mr. Jay’s 
opinion as to the fitness of good John Newton to 
be the religious director of poor Cowper; but we 
gladly —_— few recollections of the most genial 
sides of that fine character. 

‘Mr. Newton invited me to catl upon him ; and to his 
kind of open breakfast. I soon repaired; and for years 
afterward, whenever I was in town, I availed myself as 
often as it was in my power of this invaluable privilege. 
On these occasions one met with ministers and Christians 
of all denominations. In the family worship, 
after reading a chapter, he would add a few remarks on 
some verse or sentence, very brief, but weighty and 
striking, and affording a sentiment for the day. oever 
was present, he always prayed himself; the prayer was 
never long, but remarkably suitable and simple. After 
the service and the breakfast, he withdrew to his study 
with any of his male friends who could remain for 
awhile, and there, with his pipe (the only pipe he ever 
liked, except Robert Hall’s), he would converse in a 
manner the most easy, and free, and varied, and delight- 
ful, and edifying. There was nothing about him 
dull, or gloomy, or puritanical, according to the common 
meaning of the term. As he had much good nature, so 
he had much pleasantry, and frequently emitted sparks of 
lively wit, or rather humour. | 

* Pi * . . 

‘‘ When I one day called upon him, ‘ir enid, ‘I am glad 
to see you, for I have just received a :....» from Bath, 
and you may know something of the writer,’ mentioning his 
name. I told him I did, and that he had been for years 
a hearer of mine, but he was a most awful character, and 
‘almost in all evil.” ‘ But,’ says he, ‘he writes now like 
a penitent.’ Isaid, ‘he may be such; but if he is I shall 
never despair of the conversion of any one again.’ ‘ Qh,’ 
says he, ‘I never did, since God saved me.’—I recollect a 
little sailor boy calling upon him, with his father. Mr. 
Newton soon noticed him, and taking him between his 
knees, he told him he had been much at sea himself, and 


then sang part of a naval song. Was this beneath 
bain f Would not the lad always favourably remember 
im ?”’ 


In Mr. Jay’s Reminiscences of another indivi- 
dual, a Mr. Holmes, we find a good story of John 
Newton, which we submit to the people who know 
all about the “ trumpets” and “ seals” and “ vials.” 
Mr. Reader, of Taunton, had been led into an in- 
ordinate study of the Book of Revelation, and had 
become fanatical in its interpretation. He pub- 
lished a book on the subject, which he sent to 
Newton, who replied in the following letter :— 


‘¢¢ Pear Sir, Iam much obliged by your kindness in 
sending me the volume on the Apocalypse ; but you must 
excuse me for not criticising the contents, for which I 
have neither leisure nor ability. I hope God has for 
some years given me a word in season for him that is 
weary, but he has not given me a capacity to open the 
seals,—I am, &c., John Newton.’”’ 


Mr. Jay’s characteristic comment on _ this 
Apocalyptic fervour of Mr. Reader’s is— 


‘We are not ignorant of Ais designs who is not only 
the accuser of the brethren, but the tempter too. Had 
he addressed this excellent man with anything obviously 
erroneous or sinful, he would have said, * Get thee behind 
me, Satan.’ But it was otherwise when he approached him 
in sacred attire, with the Bible in his hand, and the text 
in his mouth,—‘ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that 
understand the words of this prophecy.’ ” 


The Rev. John Ryland, of Northampton, father 
of the late Dr. Ryland, was one of the eccentric 
men, amongst Dissenters, of the Parr stamp—a 
generation now extinct. Mr. Jay knew him 
well :— 


‘‘He was a peculiar character, and had many things 
about him outre and disavre, as the French would call 
them; but those who have heard him represented as 
made up only of these are grossly imposed upon, 
His apprehension, imagination, and memory, to use an 
expression of his own, rendered his brains like fish-hooks, 
which seized and retained everything within their reach. 
His preaching was probably unique, occasionally over- 
stepping the proprieties of the pulpit, but grappling much 
with conscience, and dealing out the most tremendous 
blows at error, sin, and the mere forms of godliness. 

’ 


Ryland was then violently against the American war: and, 
said, 


ship, he said, ‘ Mr. aaa you must pray,’— Sir,’ said he, 
i m. 


said 
} 

said he, ‘is a young pastor that can’t pray; so you eink 

pray for him.’ ”’ ; 

_ Mr. Jay also tells two anecdotes of this singular 

man, which he calls “characteristic,” though he 

does “ not wholly admire them as proper.” 


* At this time, the first Ye eagewe was made to the 
Slave Trade, and he threw all his impassioned chergies 
into the condemnation of the accursed traffic. One morn- 
ing I was reading to him some of the reported miseries 
and cruelties of the middle passage; among others, of a 
captain who had a fine female slave in his cabin, but, 
when her infant cried, he snatched him up, and flun 
him out imto the sea; still requiring the wreteh 
creature to remain, as the gratifyer of his vile passions. 
At the recital of this, Mr. Ryland seemed frantic, and to 
lose his usual self-control. He was agitated, and paced 
up and down the room. ‘Oh God, preserve me! Oh God, 
reserve me!’ and then, unable to coutain atry longer, 
urst forth into a dreadful impreeation, which I dare not 
repeat. It shocked me, and I am far from justifying it; 
and yet, had the reader been present te witnesa the excite- 
ment and the struggle, he could hardly have been severe 
in condeming him.’ 
* * * 

‘He took my place one Tuesday evening at Surrey 
Chapel, and preached a most striking sermon from 
Daniel’s word to Belshazzar—‘ But the God in whose 
hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy ways, hast thou 
not glorified.’ After an introduction, giving some ac- 
count of Belshazzar, he impatiently and abruptly broke 
off by saying,—‘ But you cannot suppose that I am going 
to preach a whole sermon onsuch a rascal as this, 
—and then stated that he should bring home the charge 
in the text against every individual in the place, in four 
grand instances.” 


We must make room for an authentic addition to 
the many stories told of Rowland Hill. 


“Mr. Hill was not, as many think, who have only 
heard of him by renee ts that lying tale-bearer, a mere 
boisterous bawler. He was sometimes loud, and occa- 
sionally even vehement; but in common his voice onl 
rose with his subject ; and it was easy to perceive that it 
was commonly influenced and regulated by his thoughts 
and feelings. He was not like those who strain and roar 
always, and equally, having no more energy or emphasis 
for one thing than another. As the parts of a subject 
must vary, some being more tender, some more awful, 
some more plain, and some more abstruse, a uniformity 
of vehemence must be unnatural; it is obviously mecha- 
nical; and will, after a while, have only a kind of auto- 
maton-effect. Mr, Hill had an assistant that erred this 
way, and I remember how he one day reproved him. 
‘J——,’ said he, ‘ you yelp like a puppy a8 soon as you 
get into the field; but 1 am ar older hound, and do not 
wish to ory till I have started something.’ . . . Not 
very long before his death, meeting an acquaintance who 
was nearly as aged as himself, he said, ‘If you and I 
don’t mareh off soon, our friends yonder’ (looking up- 
wards) ‘will think we have lost our way. ... » 
Mr. Hill sometimes rendered a word of rebuke equally 
strong and witty. Thus, when a preacher of no very good 
reputation was in the vestry of a place where he was 
going to preach, and seemed uneasy lest his servant 
should not arrive in time with his cassock, Mr. Hill said, 
‘Sir, you need not be uneasy; for I can preach without 
my cassock, though I cannot preach without my eha 
racter.’ he was coming out of a gentleman’s house in 
Piccadilly, he met in the passage a minister with a beg- 
ging case, who, though popular with some, had, it was 
suspected, been imposing for a good while on the religious 
public; who offered him his hand, but Mr. Hill drew back, 
and looking him in the face, said, ‘ Ah, I thought you had 
been hanged long ago.’ . I know that once at 
Wotton he was preaching in the afternoon (the only timo 
when it seemed possible to be drowsy under him), he saw 
some sleeping, and paused, saying, ‘ [ have heard that the 
miller can sleep while the mill is going, but if it stops it 
awakens him. [I'll try this Bad ew and so sat down, 
and soon saw an aroused audience.”’ 


There are also Recollections of Robert Hall, 


John Foster, Richard Cecil, and other less eminent 


persons ; but we have no space for further extract, 
and have already given enough to indicate to our 
readers the kind of interest belonging to these 
sketches. 

Messrs. Redford and James have appended to 
the volume some appreciative and thoroughly just 
“ Observations on Mr. Jay as a Preacher.” They 
dwell on his strong, sound sense, his naturalness, 
his felicity of illustration, his unaieey of the 
pathetic, his aptness in the quotation of Scripture, 
and his good, plain, Saxon speech :—qualities which 
he possessed in great force, and combined with the 
world knows how great popular effect. 

Two or three specimens are given of Mr. Jay's 
week-evening addresses at the latter ae of his 
life. They had been better omitted; for they 
have no great excellence ;—indeed, are chiefly 
marked by pointless drollery ;—and excite m us 
thankfulness that such a style of address is not, 
and cannot be again, common. 
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i these are the facts from which the discussion con- 
\ tained in this work sets out. 


| comniaaine and conceivable by consciousness and 


Weighty argyments by which the Scottish meta- 
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We could almost have wished both abridgment 
and enlargement in the book; but probably 
the Editors have rightly judged what the public 
would desire and expect from them. 


The Philosophy of the Infinite ; with special refer- 
ence to the Theories of Sir Willian Hamann 
and M. Cousin. By Henry CaLpEerwoop. 
Edinburgh: T. Constable and Co. 

TuaT Man exists fn relation with the Infinite,— 

that he never has conceived, and cannot, b any 

effort of his mind, conceive himself veateiched to a 

relation with the merely finite,—that the Infinite 

is a prominent object in thought and feeling, and 
that its recognition has iy & powerful influ- 
ence throughout the entire history of the race,— 


Has Man a positive 

\ conception of the Infinite?—Can he have any 
\notion of an Infinite Being ?—If so, what is the 
— nature of the conception, and the particu- 
ar relations in which it is found to arise?—these are 
the inquiries it is sought to answer: and the whole 
question is one, the determination of which must 
be\based upon the deliverance of consciousness, 
and be in accordance with the conditions which 
regulate human thought. 

There are preliminary questions. First, as to 
terms, Sir William Hamilton has distinguished: 
the Infinite, as the “unconditionally unlimited,” 
from the absolute, as the “ unconditionally limited ;” 
while to both belong the characteristic of being 
unconditioned, and they are therefore taken 
together to constitute one genus under this title. 
Sir William thus treats the problem of the uncon- 
ditioned as\two-fold,—the Infinite is unlimited, the 
Absolute is \limited, but perfect,—and that which 
they possess\in common is, that they are destitute 
of any conditions or relations which affect their 
axistence. It is the object of the author of 
this treatise to show, at the outset of his in- 
quiries, that the problem is not thus éwofold but 
one—that the Infinite is also Absolute, and that the 
absolute postulated by Sir William is not really 
absolute. He acutely exposes and reasons against 
what he deems the fallacy in Sir William’s state- 
ment and its examples, and maintains that the 
single unconditional object is the Infinite; and he 
uses the three terms, Jnjinite, Absolute, and Un- 

 condstioned, as synonymous. A second preliminary 
is, that in endesvouring to answer the questions 
—can we have any notion of Infinite extension in 
space? or, of Infinite duration in time? or, any 
knowledge of a God, Infinite in all his attributes ? 
—wealmost inevitably feel that there is a want of 
harmony between the logical and psychological,— 
that the decision of the judgment is at variance 
with the deliverance of consciousness. Oonscious- 
ness replies to these questions, “that we have a 
positive notion of the Infinite, and that it is not a 
mere negative notion ; and that we have a positive 
conception of the Infinite Being” On the other 
hand, the judgment replies, “ that the Infinite can- 
not be embraced by the finite.” Is there, then, 
any discrepancy in these decisions? or, are these 
different results obtained by viewing the question 
in different aspects? Our author maintains, that 
the two positions are ectly compatible,—if 
when we examine consciousness, we find that we 
have a notion of the Infinite, though not a distinet 
conception, such as is obtained by embracing an 
object,—and if when we view it in the logical 
aspect, we find that our decision only involves the 
conclusion, that we cannot embrace the Infinite in 
all its extent. These hypothetical results, the 
author has to bring to the rank of established con- 
clusions by the argument that follows. \ 

The opinions of philosophers on this question,\ 
whether a knowledge of the Infinite be possible, 
or, whether it be entirely beyond the reach of 
human thought?—have been reduced by Sir 
William Hamilton to fowr. One of these is the 
doctrine of Kant, another, that of Schelling: 
but, as Mr. Calderwood writes with especial re- 
ference tothe theories of Sir William himself and of 
M. Cousin, we quote but these from his classification 
—especially as they divide philosophers generally at 
the present day.—* The Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable ; ,its notion being only 
negative of the conditionéd, which last alone can 
be positively known or gonceived,’—this is the 
Opinion maintained by Sir W. Hamilton. “It is 


reflection, under relation, difference, and plurality :” 
—this is the doctrine adopted by Cousin. Mr. 
Morell leans to this view, and represents man 


good thinkers, when he confesses that, hong 
“not yet prepared to combat, step by step, the 


physician seeks to establish the negative character 
of this conception,” he finds that he “cannot divest 
his mind of the belief, that there is something 
positive in the glance which the human soul casts 
upon the world of eternity and infinity.” ‘This 
opinion of Cousin’s under some important modi- 
fications, is, also, the conclusion of Mr. Calder- 
woed, whommodestly and respectfully, as becomes 


an admiring pupil, but yet firmly and decisively as 


his great master’s my yoru to a searching critf- 
cism, with a view to its thorough refutation. 

We shall now quote from Mr. Calderwood’s 
“recapitulation,” © summary of his argument 
against Sir William Hamilton, which is developed 
in the body of the work with all necessary fulness 
and clearness. 


_ “Sir William maintains that the Infinite is that which 
is out of relation, and which cannot exist in relation ; 
apnecquenty the Infinite cannot be realized in thought, 
since thought involves relation. The Infinite is by its 
very nature unconditioned, and consequently cannot be 
made an object of thought, since to think is to condition. 
To this we reply, that such an Infinite is an met 
not only in thought, but in existence, so long as we exis 
and other objects exist around us. Moreover, granted 
that the Infinite exists, and it is plain that it may exist 
in relation, provided there be no in that relation to 
limit or restrict it. Granted that an ite Being exista, 
and if there be nothing in the existence of created objects 
to limit the Infinite One, he may exist in the relation of 
Creator. Finally, if the act of thought, though limited 
itself, does not limit the object of thought ; and if thought 
may be exercised on an object whose entire extent is not 
rea by the mind; then the Infinite may be the 
object of thought.—Having maintained that the Infinite 
cannot exist in relation, and therefore cannot exist as an 
object of thought, Sir William is next led to assert that 
the only manner in which we can form a conception of 
the Infinite is by a ‘negative notion.’ To this we reply, 
that a ‘negativenotion’ is no notion at all, and that, 
irrespective altogether of our knowledge of the Infinite 
a ‘negative notion,’ as defined by Sir William, is a mental 
impossibility, and its statement Pree” y untenable. 
To obtain a ‘ne <b notion thinking away the 
positive qualities belonging to an object is altogether im- 
| possible. We can think only as we think existence; and 
we can think away certain qualities, only by thinking 
certain other itive qualities in their stead. We, 
therefore, set aside the \doctrine of a negative notion as 
incompetent.”’ \ 

The reader is now oe phe for the author’s 
brief final statement of the doctrine concernin 
our knowledge of the Infinite which he has himself 
developed and illustrated at large in this work. He 
compresses it as follows :-— 


**1, That man does realize a positive notion of the 
Infinite. : 

2¢ That this notion is not realized by any course of 
addition or progression (either \in space or time) which 
starting from the finite, seeks to reach the Infinite, and 
is not the result of any logical demonstration. 

3. That this notion of the Infinite is a fact, or ultimate 
datum, of consciousness, involved in the constitution 
of the mind, and arising in various xelations. 

4. That this notion of the Infinite, though real and 
positive, is only partial and indefinite } capable of enlarge- 
ment but not of perfection.” | 

After this statement, the exact position of Mr. 
Calderwood, in relation to Sir William Hamilton’s 
“law of the conditioned,” may be described in a 
few words :— : | 

‘¢ When Sir William says, that ‘conditional limetation 
is the fundamental law of the possibility of thought,’ we 
deny it, but when he says that thought 1s only of existence 
conditioned, and that by existence conditioned, he means 
‘existence relative,’ that is, ‘existence thought under 
relation,’ we admit it. We admit that all our knowledge 
is of the relative, but we assert, that there may be a 
relative knowledge both of the finite and of the Infinite. 
While, however, we maintain that we have a conception 
of the Infinite, we at the same time hold, that our know: 
ledge of it is only imperfect, and, therefore, we mast 
heartily and fully concur in the principle laid down by Sir 
William, that ‘ the capacity of thought is not to be cons 
stituted into the measure of existence.’ But this principle 
we hold rather as the result of our own doctrine, than of 
the doctrine of SirWilliam. If, as this philospher says, our 
knowledge is only of the limited, how itis that we at once 
revognise the validity of the principle, that ‘ the capacity 
of thought is not to be constituted into the measure of 
existence?’ On our doctrine, which admits a partial 
recognition of the Infinite, the fact is at once explained. 
We assert a knowledge of the Infinite, but only an in- 
definite knowledge; therefore, we at once recognise the 
principle that the limits of our knowledge are not to be 
regarded as the limits of existence. Tell us that we can 
have no knowledge of the Infinite, and we reply that, on 
such a doctrine, faith in God is an impossibility. But, 
‘grant the conception of the Infinite which we have main- 
tained, partial and indefinite though it be, and eur faith 
has obtained a tirm basis.’’ 

We have now to indicate—and of course we can 
do little but indicate—the course of Mr. Calder- 
wood’s argument for the positive notion of the In- 
finite which he professes.—It is first revealed in 
our notion of Time and Space, as necessary con- 
ditions of thought. In thinking an object, it is a 
mental condition that we think it has existing 
in Time. \But while the conception of Time 
is a necessary condition of thought, you may 
crowd into it object after object, to the very ut- 
most limit of your power, and still Time is con- 
ceived as stretching beyond, presenting no barrier 
to the continuous extension of the objects of 
thought—unrestricted and unrestricting, unlimited 
and illimitable. It is an trrestrictive condition of | 
Thought.—The same is true of Space. Conceive 
an object existing in Space, and then crowd into 
space object after object, yet, so marvellous is the 
nature of this condition of Thought, it does not 
restrict you, and is realized only as unended and 
unending. Both Time and Space must be thought, 
and are thought, stretching beyond any lifuits we 
may assign; and in them we realize the notion of 
the Intinitte.—But the conception of lufinite Space 
and Infinite ‘Time is given as an introduction to a 
higher conception—of a Being who fills all Space, 
and who ever has and ever Will exist. It is a 


becomes a lover of truth—subjects, “step by step,” 


necessity of our nature to think a First Cause as 
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the originator of sll other objects $—this is a flict” 
of consciousness. We do not reach this concep- 
tion by any process of reasoning, inasmuch as such 
a process would be logically incompetent, as in- 
ferring an infinite cause from a limited manifesta- 
tion of power. Yet we do, and must think a 
First Cause, and cannot think him finite without 
immediately raising the necessity to think a cause 
for His existence. The First Oanse must be 
thought an Infinite cause, Take away the con- 
ception of the Infinite, and the existence of the 
te is an enigma, and man’s nature a contradic- 
tton. In the mere conception of a limited 
Being, there is given the notion of a Supreme 
Being; in the mere conception of the finite, 
there is given o notion of the Infinite — 
The author then proceeds to another sphere—the 
moral nature, of man. The principles of right 
and wrong, and the consciousness of obligation, 
necessarily imply a positive conception of the 
Supreme Being as a moral governor. Moral 
ob on nec involves the notion of a 
Being supreme and infinite, to whom we are re- 
sponsible; or you immediately raise the necessity 
of thinking a Supreme Being to whom He is re- 
sponsible. The rere ong of finite moral Being 
necessarily originates the conception of a supreme 
moral Being; and the only conception we can form 
of such a Being, is an irresponsible moral Being, 
unrestricted and infinite. Thus, treasured up in 
the depths of our moral nature, is a notion of the 
Infinite Being, without which notion, moral dis- 
tinctions would be impossible, and obligation 
could not exist.—Finally, man must worship: and 
all worship pre-supposes a direct object of worship, 
and a positive conception of that ey To wor- 
ship a negation is not only false in theory, but 
impossible in practice. A “negative notion” is 
nothing in the attempt to explain man’s religious 
nature. The act of worship can be realised only 
on the condition of a positive notion of the Su- 
preme Being ;—tell us that the object of thought, 
in worship, is not the Infinite Being, and he ceases 
to be to us the object of worship. So much is a 
positive conception of the Infinite God, a neces- 
| of the religious nature of man. 

his, in brief outline, is Mr. Calderwood’s doc- 
trine:—we have adhered almost entirely to his 
own words, though rot in such immediate succession 
as to permit the use of quotation marks without 
confusion. He next proceeds to present, exactly 
and concisely, a view of the relative position of 
the theories of Sir William Hamilton and M. 
Cousin, and of the relation which his own doctrine 
holds to both. But we cannot follow him further ; 
and must be satisfied with saying, that the cri- 
ticism of M. Cousin, so far as it is adverse, is directed 
principally against the earlier expositions of his 
views, and that it is admitted that his more recent 
works contain various indications of his now holding 
a doctrine very nearly resembling that here an- 
nounced. That M. Cousin transcends Consciousness, 
and passes beyond those limits which he acknow- 
ledges as the only legitimate sphere of philosophy ; 
and that the inclination of his theory is towards 
Pantheism, notwithstanding his repudiation of it; 
—these'are the chief points of the criticism. 

Thus the author concludes: “Search the ex- 
perience of man ”—* analyse his consciousness ’— 
abd you “ will find that his whole being is mysteri- 
ously linked to the Infinite, and that a conception 
of the Infinite God is a necessity of his nature.” 

Having given, this account of the work, we need 
not formally commend it to attention. It will be 
evident to every one conversant with the higher 
Metaphysics that it has the spirit of true philoso- 
phy, is profoundly thoughtful, and is written with 
great lucidity and exactness. We incline—though 
still feeling difficulty, and occasionally valuing the 
wuthor’s proofsat less than his own estimate—as, 
for instance, that drawn from the moral nature of 
man,—yet we incline to the doctrine expounded ; 
and regard the work as a most valuable contribu- 
tion to * the hempeg 7-4 of the Infinite” By such 
a candid thinker as Sir William IJamilton, it will 
be appreciated and commended, though he should 
still feel it necessary to refuse its conclusions, and 
may think its argument capable of refutation. In 
future discussions of the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned, it is hardly possible that Mr. Calder- 
wood's treatise should be ignored or forgotten. 


Athens and the Peloponnese; with Sketches of 


Modern Greece. ‘om the German of HEr- 
MANN Herrnen. Edinburgh: ‘T. Constable 
and Oo. | 


“= Gngect cannot live and cannot die; Greece 
merely vegetates.” These were the words of a 
Ger lady who has lived thirty years in Greece, 
to the author of this volume: and they contain the 
sum of the impressions made on him by the travel 
and sojourn of which he here gives us the narra- 
tive. Greece has but languished in weakness and 
misery, ever since she was formed into an inde-> 

pendent kingdom. There is nothing impressive — 
or pleasurable, but her glorious landscapes and the 
remains of her ancient grandeur. Even these are 


beheld with sadness, in association with the race 
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of pigmies which now represents the noble Hellenes 
of classic times, from whom their descendants a 
pear to have derived little but their wonderful 

hysical beauty and dignity of manners. The 
arenm of the Past is Greece’s glory; the facts of 
the Present engender only despair. The country 
has itself physically degenerated ; and its social state 
seems incapable of a development into a better. 
An exhausted and unhappy land, it ne gro in & 
precarious state of social impotence and political 
restlessness and distraction. 

The connexion of Greece with the great political 
topic of the day, will warrant us in producing first, 
from Herr Hettner’s work, vhe opinion of an intelli- 

ent and calm observer (as we dnd him to be) on 
the relations of the Greek kingdom to Russia and 
to the great powers of Western Europe. 


GREECE—ENGLAND—RUSSIA. 

“The Greeks all feel the precariousness of their politi- 
cal position. Hence it comes that the political parties of 
Greece do not, as elsewhere, consist of Absolutists, Con- 
stitutionalists, and Radicals; but simply of Nationalists, 
and Rappiste—that is, those who wish to uphold the in- 
dependence of the kingdom at all hazards, and those who 
strive more or less openly to effect a union with Russia. 
The Nationalists have certainly in the mean time the 
upper hand; but they cannot conceal from themselves the 
painful insecurity of the basis on which they stand. You 
may see, indeed, daily, in the Athenian newspapers, how 
the leaders of the National party, boast of their Hellenic 
descent, and scorn every approach to the ‘ Mongols and 
Tartars;’ but it is nevertheless undeniable that the 
Russian party is growing stronger every year. And 
though Russia is by no means backward in encouraging 
Russian tendencies, it would be a mistake to ascribe these 
altogether to Russian intrigues. The mournful truth, 
that Greece can never prosper through her own resources 
—and that the support of some more powerful kingdom 
is absolutely necessary for her—forces itself, alas! 
on every Greek unsought. A kingdom of Greece 
under a Russsan Prince, is a future which most 
people consider probable, and which very many 
ardently desire. But how is it that the wind. sets 
so fair for Russia >—why can England, gain no footing, 
though she offers the Greeks all the advantages of civili- 
sation and political liberty? ‘The immediate reasons are 
soon stated. The Greeks are a bigoted people, and their 
agreement with the Russians in matters of religion, throws 
at once an incalculable oo eae of inflyence on the 
side of the latter. England, on the other hand, has ex- 
cited a decided hatred against herself by her constant 
yetty quarrelling with Greece, and ly yf by the 

loc at of 1850. But the true cause lies deeper, and the 
Greeks* are shrewd enough to give it its full weight. 
Greece would gain nothing in material prosperity by 
coming under English supremacy. England’s-interest in 
Greece is the purely negative one, that it do not pass 
into the hands of Russia; in itself it is indifferent to her 
whether she —— Greece or not; England has, inde- 
pendently of Greece, a decided ascendency in the Medi- 
terranean. England would therefore make no sacrifices 
in order to elevate Greece. ‘The Ionian islands are a 
ready rH of the selfish aims which regulate Eng- 
lish colonial policy. It is quite otherwise with Russia. 
To Russia, the possession of Greece is of the last import-' 
ance; and, should she ever obtain it, she would of neces- 
sity do everything in her power to make Greece flourish.”’ 


We need not enter into the question, whether 
the possible future of Greece forecast by our 
author, is rendered unlikely by the course events 
are now taking :—ours is a literary, not a political 
function; and we have simply desired to indicate 
the presence of a particular element in the work 
before us. That “ Greece can never prosper 
through her own resources,” is the conviction, not 
only of a party in Greece, but of many eminent 
naturalists, men of science, and politicians. ._There 
are numerous causes for this despair of her for- 
tunes ;—the country is little more than a great 
pasture-land for sheep and goats; the productive 

ower of the soil is very limited, and agriculture 
is at the lowest point; there are no manufactures, 
owing chiefly to the want of wood and water— 
while good authorities declare artificial forest- 
culture to be impossible, from the entire chan 
which has taken place in the geographical limits 
of the elements regulating the Flora, by the de- 
struction of the luxuriant natural vegetation ; and, 
lastly, there is such a want of population, that the 
average is only 4°1-3d to each square mile, and a 
man may ride for days in the interior of the coun- 
try without seeing a —— human face. To these 
facts it may, perhaps, be justly added, that the 
character of the people is not such as, in any 
considerable destitution of the means and aids 
to progress, to promise much for the true regene- 
ration and permanent independence of Greece. 

To return to Herr Hettner. He visited Greece, 
neither as a pleasure tourist, nor as a_ political ob- 
server, but as a student of her Past. The spirit 
of the classical scholar and feeling of the lover of 
art, combined to direct his steps, and prevail in his 
volume. There are not wanting pictures of natural 
scenery and cities, and observations on people and 
things in modern Greece; but there is much more 
of the antiquarian and artistic description of the 
remains of ancient Greece, of historical narrative, 
and of criticism of the principles and achievements 
of Greek Art. Whenever the author tells us of 
fair and solemn ruins of architecture, or of sculp- 
ture, though it be but a beautiful fragment,— 
either in word-pictures of their present state, or in 
attempts at an imaginative re-investment of them 
with the glory that has departed, or in seeking out 
the thought of their creators and the principle of 
its realization,—then, always, his culture, taste 


and poetic feeling are pre-eminently apparent ; 
and, in these passages, the work reaches its highest 
interest and most permanent value. We shall 
illustrate the characteristic excellencies of the 
book, as well as mere quotation can, by the follow- 
ing extract. 

DELPHI. 

“The first sight of this secluded, sacred, peaceful Vale 
of Delphi, must in ancient times have wrought upon the 
beholder with an almost preternatural power—it 1s 80 
overwhelming and unexpected. Even now, though the 
ancient splendour and the religious consecration of the 

lace, have for ever vanished, it is profoundly impressive. 

magine a narrow, rock-inclosed valley, the farther ex- 
tremity of which strikingly resembles the semi-circular 
curve of an ancient theatre. The curve is formed by the 
gentle inward sweep of an acclivity of Parnassus: this 1s 
the north side of the valley. On the east side protrude 
two gigantic, precipitous walls of rock, called the Ph»- 
driades; and the west side is occupied by another pro- 


jecting mass, lower than the rocks of the east side, but 


whose effect is heightened by the summits of the Locrian 
and tolian mountains, which appear above it. To the 
south, the half-circle is closed in aright-line by the range 
of Cirphis, at the foot of which the Pleistus winds in a 
deep gully. In its ancient glorious times, the houses and 
radiant temples of the city rose above each other at the 
farther and circular extremity of the valley, like the 
ranges of seats in a theatre, on terraces partly natural, 
partly artificial, some of which can still be seen. On one 
of the highest of these terraces, lay the ancient and vene- 
rable oracle that gave the city existence and renown, 
covered by the magnificent Temple of Apollo, all around 
which rose noble statues, and the green trees of the 
sacred grove. The once so magnificent Delphi is now a 
wretched little hamlet. It is called Kastri, because the 
people who settled here thought that the ruined walls 
thev found were the remains of an ancient fortress—a 
Palwo Castron. ‘The sacred chasm, from which the pro- 

hetic god, by the inspired mouth of the priestess, gave 
forth his oracular decisions, has vanished among ruins 
and débris, without leaving a trace of its former existence. 
Squalid huts have been built over the sub-structure of 
the great temple which inclosed this oracular fissure, and 
only isolated fragments of Doric tufa and Ionic marble 
pillars remind us mournfully of the period of bygone 
splendour. Of the ancient Lesche, the magnificent portico 
which the great Polygnotus had adorned with his paintings, 
nothing remains but the floor, which is now part of a store- 
room, in which hay and grain are kept. If we add the 
remains of the Palestra, farther down in the garden of the 
convent of the Panagia, and in the vicinity of these, the 
substructions of four small temples, one of which, circular 
in form, and bearing a general resemblance to the Roman 
Pantheon, is usua y assigned to Athene Pronoia—we 
have mentioned all that has been preserved of the ancient 
Delphi. The case is almost worse with the monuments 
of statuary. The same Delphi, which, despite all the 
Roman plunderings, could still, in the time of Pliny, 
boast of a treasure of more than three thousand statues, 
has now nothing but a few fragments of sculpture in the 
wall of the convent-court, and a number of good but 


sorely mutilated sarcophagi of the Roman period, in some | 


half-opened tombs at the entrance of the Sacred Way. 
. . « « The works of man, however glorious, however 
exalted the genius that produced them, are subject to 
ruin and decay. Time and storm have made no alteration 
on the face of nature. On the summit of the Delphic 
hill may still be seen the seats of the Circus hewn in the 
natural rock, and not far off bubbles forth now as before, 
at the base of a lofty crag, the waters of that clear spring 
which Ulrichs, skilled in Delphic topography, has deter- 
mined to be the Delphusa, the old city fountain of the 
Delphians. And about a hundred paces farther down, 
we see another fountain, the Cassotis, whose hallowed 
‘perennial spring watered the Pythian laurel, and the 
sacred myrtles of the eternal grove of the god.’’ And 
still we see the renowned fountain of Castalia, in whose 
silver-clear and consecrated streams the priests of the 
god, and all who desired from the god counsel or forgive- 
ness, bathed and purified themselves. Immediately over 
this Castalian fountain rise the naked precipices of the 
Phsedriades, nine hundred feet in height, from which, in 
the earlier times, those criminals were hurled who had 
committed serious offences against the Delphic sanctuary. 
A deep ravine, through which a torrent tumbles, cleaves 
them so boldly and picturesquely into two separate masses, 
that they formed the chief reason why the Roman poets 
were accustomed almost always to call the many sum- 
mited Parnassus diceps Parnassus—the double summited. 
People may say what they will, the consecration which 
rests upon a spot so i, and so highly venerated, has 
something in it profoundly magical. This crystal fount 
of Castaly, these stone steps leading down to it, the niches 
yonder in the rock for the reception of pious gifts of sta- 
tuary, give ceaseless occupation to the fancy, and prompt 
it to summon the mighty Past once more to life from out 
of the rubbish and ruins under which it lies entombed.”’ 


There is an Art question, lately agitated con- 
siderably amongst our sculptors, and suggested to 
the mind of every visitor to the Ancient Courts at 
the Crystal Palace, on which our author has some- 
thing important to say. As a specimen, therefore, 
of the artistic element in the book, we quote the 
following passage on 


THE APPLICATION OF COLOUR TO SCULPTURE. 


‘In discussing the famous question as to the extent to 
which the ancients made use of colour in their sculpture, 
a large share of importance is usually attached to a small 
statue of Diana found in Herculaneum, and at present in 
Naples. The monument of Aristion affords evidence of 

rhaps a still more decisive character; it was found in 
Delentdeens in the vicinity of the ancient Branron, and its 
Attic origin is, therefore, indubitable. The surface from 
which the relief rises was painted red as distinct traces of 
colour still attest. There is a notch in the pillar exactly 
above the left shoulder of the worthy hoplite, evidentl 
this was to receive the fastening of the metal helm wit 
whichthe head was covered. ‘The edges of the eyelids, 
already sharply given by the chisel, were black; the iris 
and pupil of the eye, which are also separately indicated 
in the carving, were evidently coloured, but the precise hues 
can scarcely be distinguished. The cuirass which covers 
the upper part of the body, was probably blue. Its uni- 
form surface was enlivened by three paralled transverse 
stripes ornamented w th winding lines, in which red and 
white effectively contrasted. Slung round shoulder and 


‘breast, pte al thé thong that supports the — 5 this 


was proba so red, for its ornaments—a Medusa head 
and a star—give appearances of blue and white in a red 

und. On arm and legs, where the cuirass ceases, a 
fine linen garment emerges, white with a crimson border, 
delicately folded and smoothed; probably the white was 
here, as in the case of the Herculanean Diana, slightly 
plated with silver. Whatever is naked is quite white— 
entirely free from the least shade of colour—only the lip 
is red; and there seems to be traces of some dark colour- 
ing in the beard. The result, therefore, in the present 
instance, is the same as every unpnejudiced inquiry has 
hitherto yielded. Even in the earlier times, the painting 
of the statues was never intended to produce ocular 
deception. The old terra cottas, which are more numerous 
in Athens than anywhere else, confirm this. If instances 
of terra cottas painted all over occur in Etruria, this is to 
be attributed to the ruder nature of the Etruscan art. In 
all Athens I have seen but a single terra cotta which was 
painted in all its parts—a red Satyr-mask in the collection 
of the queen. But it is well known that for Satyrs red 
was the favourite colour; and in this, as in similar 
instances, the painting does not originate in a desire to 
imitate nature, but in a special religious symbolism. In 
all the other coloured terra cottas proceeding from the 
old Hecatompedon, only the eyebrows, the of the eye 
lids, and the pupils, are black: sometimes the corners of 
the eyes are touched with red, the lips are red, and the 
hair is gilded on a red ground, but beyond this there is not 
the slightest trace of any painting of the uncovered parts. 
Painting was confined tothe seats and garments. Thus 
it was, and thus it remained through every period of 
Greek art. Only ornaments as ornaments, and those 
portions of the body in which nature herself from 
the simple flesh-tone to more decided colouring—as the 
eye, the hair, the lip—were accessible to colour, never 
the flesh as flesh; and in the same way, only subordinate 
inorganic objects, such as wreaths, diadems, weapons, 
particular attributes, the reins of horses, and the like, 
were, in completin bronze or marble statues, formed of 
gilded metal. Coloured and metal decorations were not 
to cover and stifle the form as form; they were only to 
throw it into fuller and more decided prominence. This is 
a matter which really ought now to be considered as 
settled ; and yet the theorists of flesh colour and mechani- 
cal imitation still refuse to be convinced.”’ 


With these extracts, and the expression of our 
satisfaction at Messrs. Constable’s choice of asecond 


work for their “Foreign Miscellany,” we leave - 
this attractive volume to our readers’ welcome. 
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Direct to A. B. C., Post-office, Northampton. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 

- WANTED, a steady intelligent Youth as APPRFNTICE. 

A Dissenter preferred.—For culars, apply to J. U. TAYLOR, 
Dispensing Chemist, Market-Hill, St. Ives, Hunts. 


A STRONG GIRL is in want ‘of a 


SITUATION in a pious family to assist a Housemaid or 


Ceok.—Address, X. Y. Z., Mr. Smith, Stationer, Chureh-street 
Hackney. 


QO JOURNEYMAN MILLERS.— 


WANTED, a STONE-MAN, one who understands his busi- 
ness in a Water-mill. A member ofa Christian Church preferred. 
—Address to THOMAS CULVERWELL, Bishops Lydeard Mills, 
Taunton, Somersetshire. 


— | 


ILLIAM H. ALDRED, HALES- 


WORTH, SUFFOLK, has a Vacancy for a respectable, 
well-educated Youth, as an APPRENTICE to the Grocery and 
Tallow Chandling businesses, or half the term, if required, devoted 
to the Grocery, and the remainder to the Drapery business. 


T° GROCERS and PROVISION 


DEALERS.—Wanted by a Young Man respectably con- 
nected, who has a thorough knowledge of his business, a SITUA- 
TION as above (se or combined). References to his late 
employer with whom he has lived several years. . Out-door situa- 
tion will be preferred (gither town or country).—Address, E. F., 


Mr. Turner, Grocer, Hgnry-street, Portland-town, London. 


ARTIAL BOARD and LODGING.— 


Any Gentleman seeking the above, may obtain the same, 
combined with all the comforts of a Home, at a moderate Charge, 
pleasantly situated ten minutes’ walk from London-bridge (no 
Children or other Lodgers), or Two Gentlemen, Friends, may be 
secomodated.—Apply to J. F., 58, Grange-road, Bermondsey. 


[To INDEPENDENT MINISTERS.— 


A small Independent Church in a beautiful village, in one 
of the most picturesque localities of an English Northern County, 
within a mile of the sea, and at an easy distance from several main 
lines of railway,is in want of a PASTOR. Any Minister, not 
Wholly dependant on his people for support, would here meet 
with a pleasant sphere of labour amongst kind friends, and in a 
neighbourhood much admired for its splendid natural scenery. — 
ull particulars will be obtained on application to X. Y., care of 


r. J. Curwood, 5, Grocers’ Hall-court, Poultry, London. 
T° MINISTERS, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, 
price 21s. The Striatus Cloth Vest, 10s. 6d.: Cassock ditto, I2s. ; 
the Clerical Frock Coat, £3 3s. ; Dress Coat, £2 15s. 8. BATTAM, 
Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham-court-road ; four doors 


south of Shoolbred and Co.’s, Patterns of materials and directions 
for measuring, sent free per post. 


A. DISSENTING MINISTER (a first- 


~ class graduate of the London University), in one of the 
Western Counties, wishes to receive TWO RESIDENT PUPILS, 
either for the purposes of General Education, or to prepare for 
matriculation.—For terms, &., apply to B. A., care of Messrs, 
Hallifax and Co,, 315, Oxford-street. 


OME EDUCATION.—A Lady residing 


20 miles from town, in a delightful neighbourheod, acces- 
sible by rail, wishes to receive two or three young ladies to Edu- 
cate with one twelve years of . Parents confiding their 
children to her may depend on enjoying all the advantages 
of a home, while every care will be taken of their improvement 
and the cultivation of their talents. Inclusive terms fifty to 


sixty guineas per annum.—Address, DELTA, Huffum & Co., 5, 
City-road, London. 


URREY MISSIO The AUTUMNAL 
: MEETING will be held at Rev. T. KENNERLY’S CHAPEL, 
Mitcham, on TUESDAY, October Slat 1854. 
The SERMON in the Morn at 12 o'clock, by the Rev. 
GEORGE CLAYTON, of Walworth. 
The COMMITTEE MEETING at 3 o’clock. 
3. @. STAPRLTON, Eaq,, ls expected to presid 
sal iil ieee cake R. ASHTON 


J. M: SOULE, } Secs. 
Battersea Rise, October 20, 1854. 
N.B.—Omnibusses from -atreet 11°15, A.M., 3,” 4, 


Gracecharch 
and 5, P.M. Trains from London-bridge .to Croydon, and 
by Omnibus, 11°15, a.m., 2°15 and 4°46, Pm. 


NTI-SLAVERY LEOTURES. — Rev. 
& S. R. WARD will LECTURE on SLAVERY at 
WOOLWICH, W , October 
PORTSEA, Thursday, October 26, 
WAREHAM, Friday, Octeber 27, 
ALBION CHAPEL, LONDON, Monday, October 30. 
WIMDSOR, Town Hall, Tuesday, October 31. 
BRAINTREE, Wednesday, June 1, 
READING, Thursday, June 2. 


The Meetings will commeuce at Seven, except that at Brain- 
tree, which will commence at Half-past Six. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, NEWPORT 


PAGNELL.—MISS SMITH takes the present opportunity 
of announcing to her friends and the public, that she intends, 
after the ensuing Christmas Vacation, to RELINQUISH her 
wrk. tonta: tase tener aa eae highly qtaliaed for 
whom she is app ntroduce @& 
the work of Tuition, and ie having been = in it. 
_ Her husband, the Rev. Frederick eathcote, will 
use his talents also for the benefit of the pupils in certain de- 
ro ~ Hy by which means, their progress must be conaiderably 
advanced. 

Miss Smith presents her grateful acknowledgments to her friends 
and the public, for the patronage she and her late relatives so long 
enjoyed, and the same may be continued to her successor. 
She feels perstiaded that the confidence which may be reposed in 
Mrs. Heathcote, will not be disappointed. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, NEWPORT 


PAGNELL.—Mrs, HEATHCOTE, Wife of the Rev. Frede- 
rick Wm. Heathcote, begs to inform her friends and the public, 
that she has made an arrangement to SUCCEED, at Christmas 


Next, to the School tor many F senate conducted by the late Mrs. 
Ward and the Misses Smith, at Ne Pagnell. 


In making this announcement, . H. assures those parents 
who may entrust their children to her care, that no effort will be 
spared to promote their moral and intellectual progress, as well 
as their domestic comfort. 

Newport Pagnell is easily accessible, being less than four miles 
from Wolverton, the Central Station of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, to and from which there are conveyances several 
times a-day. 

Terms and references to be had on application. 

Communications to be addressed to Mrs. Heathcote, care of Miss 
Smith, Newport Pagnell, Bucks. 


ESTOW-HILL CHAPEL, UPPER 

‘ NORWOOD.—Public in recognition of the 
settlement of the Rev, SAMUEL WIL D.D., as Pastor of the 
BAPTIST CHURCH in the above place, will be held (D.V.) on 
WEDNESDAY, November Ist, at 9 o’clock, P.M., and 6 o'clock, 
r.M. The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, Drs. J. Angus and E. 
Steane, Revs. J. M. Soule, F. Willa, and other ministers of Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood, are to take part in the ser- 
vices. Tea will be provided for ministers and friends at 5 P.M. 
Omnibuses leave the City and West End between one and two 
o'clock. The Crystal P trains also run every half hour from 


London Bridge Station. . Omnibuses, &c., will be in waiting at 
half-past 8 P.M. for friends returning to London. 


FF OMERTON COLLEGE, the TRAINING 


INSTITUTION of the CONGREGATIONAL BOARD of 
EDUCATION.—The next SESSI commences January Ist, 


1855, when there will be VACANCIES for Male and Female 
Students. 


TEACHERS FOR INFANT AND JUVENILE SCHOOLS. 


Male and Female Teachers who have completed their term of 
training are open toe ts 


ngagements. 

Applications for Admission into the College, and for Teachers, 
to be addressed to the Principal, the Rev. W. J. UNWIN, M.A., 
the College, Homerton, near London. 


WILLIAM RUTY, Hon. Secretary: 
V OLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 


TION.—The distinctive features of this Association are— 


That all Education should be religious, but, at the same time, so 
free from Sectarian influence ag to ian ae y and CO» 


operation of all denominations of Evangelical Ch ; and 
that the State, being incompetent to give such an Education to 
the people, should: not interfere in the matter, but leave it 


— to Volun effort. 
THE COMMITTEE having obtained ELIGIBLE APPOINT- 
have recently completed their 


MENTS for those Pupils w 


course of study, have now a few VACANCIES in their Normal 
School for YOUNG MEN desir ualifying 
SCHOOLMASTERS. we Chomenhvegy 


The term of instruction is Twelve months; and the 


comprises, in addition to the us f 
Education, Latin, Natural Phi) ual routine of a sound. E 


Drawing, and School Practice. i on oe — 
HENRY RICHARD, 


JOSE don. Secs. 
7, Walworth-place, Walworth, = . BaKLETi; 


4 to the Credit of the ** Weekly Tract Society,” at 


ee 


- TURNER & SON, CABINET, CHAIR, 
e and SOFA MANUFACTURERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and 
GENERAL FURNISHERS, 42, Great James’s-street, Bedford-row: 
Manufactory, St. John’s-road, Hoxton, London. 
The Cottage or Mansion completely furnished in the most modern 
and elegant style, at manufacturers prices. Design and Prie 
Books gratis on application. 


[ESTIMONIALS by PRESENTATION 


having become so much the custom, and fn consequence of 
Messrs. FUTVOYE hoving an frequently Bas ree to for suitable 
ee ae ce all those who ay such graceful 
tributes to public merit or private worth, that in al] cases when it 
is clearly shown goods are required for such a purpose, and the 
amount exceeds £50, they 1 allow 10 per cent. from their 
regular marked 


154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854. 


EN THOUSAND STOVES.—The tenth 


thousand of the PATENT PORTABLE SUSPENSION 
STOVE is now on sale. These stoves, so justly celebrated for 
preserving a pure and healthy atmosphere, and for their extra- 
. economy in the consumption of fuel, are sold, wholesale 
and retail, by DEANE, DRAY, and Co., 46, King Willttam-strect, 
London-bridge, and be obtained of most Ironmongers. Tho 
Improved Patent Ven ng Stove, which is. strongly recom- 
mended, may also be seen at the above establishment. Prospec- 
tuses, &c., forwarded, post free. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY. 
BURTON, Inventor of PATENT 


e PERAMBULATORS, for Adults, Children, Invalids, and 
mercial Purposes, propelled by the slightest effort. Also C. 
Burton’s Patent Two Guinea Perambuiators for the Million. 
ae and Shipping Orders. Illustrated Circulars. The Trade 
supplied. 
Offices, 487, New Oxford-street. Factory, Bury-place. 


Caution.—To avoid unprincipled and dangerous imitations, look 
for Burton’s Patent Labe) on each carriage. 


URE of STAMMERING, 
and PERFECT REMOVAL of all DEFECTS of SPEECH, 
in Children or Adults. 
Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, F.R.S.S,A., &c., 
Professor of Elocution and Vocal Physiology, 13, South Char- 
lotte-square, Edinburgh. 
The ng works by Mr. Bell, are sold by all booksellers :— 
PRINCIPLES of SPEECH and ELOCUTION, price 6s. 6d. 
ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL, price 3s. Gd. 
OBSERVATIONS on STAMMERING, &c., price 64. 
BELL’S POPULAR STENOGRAPHY, price Is. 
READINGS in COURT SHORT-HAND, price 6d. 


PECIAL APPEAL — 
WEEKLY TRACT SOCIETY, 
Office, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


PaTRON. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY. 


PRESIDENT. 
JAMES KERSHAW, Esq., M.P. 
Vi10E-PResIDENTS. | 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CARLISLE. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
The Right Hon. JOSEPH NAPIER, M.P. 
SIR CULLING E, EARDLEY, Bart. 
FRANK CROSSLEY, Esq., M.P. 
APSLEY PELLATT, Esq., M.P. 


» &c., &e. 


TREASURER. 
WILLIAM GARLICK, Esq, 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Mr. ROWLAND ELLIO?TT. 


The Weekly Tract Society has now held on its way for a period 
of rather more than six years. Its course has been quict and un- 
pretending, yet ssive and useful. It has scattered through- 
out the land millions of Tracts capeeintes great truths of the 
Gospel in all their fullness ; yet written in a style most attractive 
and impressive. 

The number of Tracts already published is about three hundred 
and fifty; and a new one is issued on the Saturday of every week, 
in harmony with a fundamental rule of the Society, by which it 
is intended to supply a constant antidote to the ous litera- 
ture of the day. ese Tracts are distributed by the Members of 
the Society (which a Donation of Five Guineas, or an Annual 
Subscription of Five Shillings or upwards constitutes), all of whom 
are entitled to a fourth part of their Subscription in Tracts, for 
the purpose of gratuitous distribution; and also by Local As- 


In a stock of nearly four hundred Tracts, such numberg as have 
had preference with the public, are constantly reaniring to be re- 
printed, The Committee are averse to tax the ordinary income of 

y with the expense this measure incurs ; and they there- 
fore appeal to the benevolent of every denomination of Christians 
for aid, according to their ability, in raising a Special Fund to 

t this most necessary expenditure. 
General Income of the Society is itself far short of the 
necessities of the class whose welfare it aims to promote. Indeed, 
fact that a Society having so great and good an object in view, 
ceives, as yet, something less than a thousand pounds a year 
with which to prosecute its labours, needs, it is hoped, only to be 
known by those who possess the ability, to secure their prompt 
and liberal assistance, until it shall have received a tenfold in-~ 
creasr. May the Lord, whose work it is, and whose glory alone 
it is int to subserve, incline the hearts of all who love Him 
to , asin His sight, to this a 1 for assistance! ‘The 
libera li things ;”” and ‘*God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” —] xxxii. 8.—2 Corinthians ix. 7. 

Contributions to the Special Fund, or General Objects of the 
Society, can tie forwarded to the Treasurer, Secretary, or any 
Member of the Committee, or may be paid through any Banker, 


esars. Bosan-— 
quet, Franks, & Co., 73, Lombard-street, but advice shonld be 


ove to the Secretary of all payments not made at the Office of 


lety, 


OcToBER 25, | 


~~ Be. em 


POREQUENT TRAVELLERS ean _ insure 
| against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, Terms 
ai Years, or for the Whole of Life, on application to the Booking 
Nerks at the principal Railway Stations, and at the office of the 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad-street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


t OUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY.— Money received on 
Deposits at 5 per cent. interest, payable Mota in April and 
October. RICHARD HODBON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 


PJANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall-Mall 
F Kast, London.—EsTABLISUED A.D. 1844.—Parties desirous 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Man of 
this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained 
with perfect security. Interest payable in January and July. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for epening Accounts sent free on 

application. 


N ATIONAL GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

 Cmer Orrice—19, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 

Brancly offices at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, New- 
~ eastle-upon-Tyne, Hamburgh and VPortsea. 
Livery description of Assurance effected upon cquitable terms. 
Kight-tenths of the profits divided amongst the assured. 

Prospectuses to be had on application. 
JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


‘HE NEW NATIONAL ASSURANCE 
AND LOAN COMPANY. 
Chief Office, 484, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
Pursuant to Act of Parliament. Capital £100,000, 
Office Hours, from Nine A.M. to Six p.m. 


Every description of Life Assurance effected, including Assur- 
ance against Accidental Death. 

Endowments and Annuities granted. 

Loans of £20 and upwards advanced, on personal and other 
security, at five per cent. per annum; repayable per weekly, 
monthly, or quarterly instalments. 

Policies from £5 and upwards, and arranged for all classes. 

Premiums—either weekly, monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
annually, or by single payment, 

Prospectuses and Forms gratis, or sent on application on receipt 
of Two Postage Stamps. 

Active and respectable persons desirous of being appointed as 
Agents are requested to apply personally, or by letter. 

THOMAS BOURNE, Resident Managing Secretary. 


—— ee ne ee —_—_ - 


-ONDON NURSES’ INSTITUTION. 
4 Established for providing MONTHLY and WET NURSES. 
PATRONS. 


The Duchess of CAMBRIDGE. 
Mrs. SAMUEL GURNEY. 


President. -Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart., F.R.S. 
Bankers. --Sir CHARLES PRICE, Bart,, and Co. 

Subseribers can obtain well-qualified women as Monthly or Wet 
Nurses, upon application to the Medical Secretary at the Ottice of 
the Institution. 

Monthly or Wet Nurses desirous of engagements, and whose 
characters will bear the most searching inquiry, can obtain fur- 
ther particulars upon applicatien to the Medical Superintendent, 
between Tl and 3 o'clock daily. 

Monthly or Wet Nurses can be sent at an hour’s notice to any 
part of the kingdom. 

The Subscription is One Guinea annually for the First-class 
Nurses, or a Life Subseription of Ten Guineas. For the Second- 
class Nurses Half-a-Guinea, or a Life Subscription of Five 
Guineas. 

70, King WHLLIAM-STRBET, CiTy.-— Office entrance {in Clement’ 
ane. 


G) A FE ant PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 
kh? vor MONEY.--PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, 22, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACK 
FRIARS, LONDON, 

This Society offers a secure and safe mode for the investment of 
large or small stuns of money, the security for whieh is unques- 
tionable, the funds being all advanced upon Freehold, Copyhold, 
or Leaschold Property. 

INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 

Suanes.—-There are three descriptions of subscribing shares, 
namely :—£30, £50, £100. A £30 share requires the payment of 
As. per month for ten years. A £50 share of 5s. per month for 
ah vears, or of 10s, for if A £100 share of 10s. per month for 
12: 


vears, or of 20s. for 7 
Five per cent. compound interest allowed upon withdrawal. 
Members can pay up Shares of £10, £25, £30, £50, and £100 

in full, and receive Interest thereon half-yearly, with a shure 

of the Profits in addition at the end of each year, which makes the 

Interest now payable at 54 per cent. 

SAVINGS’-BANK DEPARTMENT. 

Derrosrrors. Persons may deposit sums of money of not less 
than Liat a time, on which interest will be paid at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum. 

Depostiors may withdraw their moncy at any time, on giving 
the proper notice, ; 

EF REEIOLD LAND DEPARTMENT. 

The Society purchases freehold land in large estates, and, con- 
sequentiv, at an immensely lower rate than a small plot of the 
sume dand can be “obtained. This land is allotted among the 
holders of £30 shares, 

Shares may be taken, Prospectuses had, and information ob- 
tained at the Office of the Society, between the hours of ten and 
four, and on Wednesdays from ten to eight. ; 


JOUN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


\ QONEY LENT on PERSONAL 
SECURTPY, LEASES, LIFE POLICLES, &¢.—Sums 


from €5 10 £200 advaneed two cr three days after application, 
for Two Yoars, One Year, or Six) Months, repayable any day in 
the week, by weekly, monthly, or quarterly instalments; and 
Good Rills Discounted. Charges moderate and strict confidence 
Obscrved, 

LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LOAN AND DISCOUNT 
COMPANY. Private Office, 69, Goswell-road, London.—Open 
(aily from © tS, thus avoiding inconvenience or publicity. 
Fornes of Application and Prospectus Gratis, on receipt of Stamped 
Pavelope, H. FLEA, Manager, 


ACKSON’S PATENT PREPARATION 
Sf forthe PRESERVATION OF POTATOES, SEEDS, &e,-— 
This valuable discovery, for which LETTERS PATENT have been 
obtained, is the snecessful result of fourteen years’ study and 
expertinents in the preservation of vegetable matters. It imparts 
health and vieor to the Plants and Seeds subjected to its action ; 
and effectually prevents the POTATO DISEASE; the SMUT in 
WHEAT: MELDEW and ROT; all FUNGAL DISEASES; and 
fhe VV TACKS of INSECTS and VERMIN: and further recom- 
mendes itself to the FARMER, the PLANTER, and the PUBLIC 
GENERALLY, by the extreme simplicity of the mode of applica- 
tion. 

It is sold by all Seedsmen and Chemists, in Packets of One, Two, 
Three, and Four Pounds each, with Instructions for its use; and 
parties requiring larger quantities for their own use or for exporta- 
tion can be supplied on advantageous terms by addressing Mr. 
JACKSON, the Patentee, 18, Cannon-street, London-bridge ; 
where the article is always on Sale, and the fullest particulars and 
directions for its use can be obtained. 


_——— = —_ — 


p UTVOYE’S WEDDING 
DAY PRESENTS.—It would be impossible to enumerate 
the enormous variety of articles, both valuable and inexpensive, 
which may be inspected daily at this Establishment. All goods 
marked in plain figures. Llustrated Catalogues sent free on 
application. , 
It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent esta- 
blishment will meet with a polite reception whether purchasers 
or otherwise. 
Ketail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOYE’S GOLD and SILVER 


WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.—The long 
tested qualities of these articles are of themsclves sufficient to 
ensure the approbation of a discerning public. 

Retail, 154, Regent-strect, corner of Beak-street. 


| WUTVOYE'’S DRESSING CASES. for 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, and other 
choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas. Also, their Government 
DESPATCH BOXES are too well known to require comment. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


_— —-——-.-. 


UTVOYE’S PAPIER MACHE. 


The superior qualities of these articles need only be seen 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact (among 
the aristocracy and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the son of the 
original Inventor of this beautiful work, whose choicest specimens 
are In possession of her most gracious Majesty. 

Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


oe ae 


UTVOYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES.— 
The statistical accounts presented by the Customs to the 
House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by far the 
largest importers. 500 of the most eclegant and classical designs 
in ormolu with glass shade and stand complete, from 2 to 100 
guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak- 
strect. 


ULVOTZE'S TENTED ROUND 
BRASS DIALS. 13s. 6d. each, warranted.-—These Time 
Pieces have afread a world wide reputation and their correctness 
astonishes all their owners. To avoid disappointment it is 
necessary to notide_on ¢ach dial, ** Futvoye, a Paris.” 


Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


VUTVOYE’S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 


toujours Nouveaux, from Is. to £100 guineas, may be more 
easily imagined than described. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
| Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street, 
Golden-square, 
City, 22, Great Winchester-street. 
Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 


He EGISTERED PROMENEUR INFANT 
SAFETY CARRIAGES. Perambulatorasa with Recisrerep 
SAFETY GuanRps; also, Childrens and Adults Airing Carriages in 
great variety on view. T. TROTMAN, MANUFACTURER, 
Camden Carriage Works, High-street, Camden-town, and at 
King-street and Baker-street Carrtace Bazaar, Portman- 
square, London. 
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Iilustrated Circulars. 


OALS, Best, 33s.—R. 8. DIXON and 


SON recommend the purchase of Coals for Winter, as they 
do not anticipate any further reduction in price.—Providence 
Wharf, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 


EST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL 

and CO., COAL MERCHANTS to Her MAJESTY.—Cash 

price to-day, 33s. per ton for sercened unmixed Best Coals (officially 

certified), to which quality their trade has been exclusively 

confined for the last twenty years.—-Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, 
Blackfriars, and Eaton Wharf, Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 


( VER COATS, CAPES, &c, at. W. 

BERDOE’S, 96, NEW BOND-STREERT, and 69, CORN- 
HILL, one of the largest stocks in London, superior garments at 
reduced charges. SHOOTING JACKETS, Berdoe’s well known 
LIGHT OVER COAT, for all seasons. (Price 45s.) LADIES?’ 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, HABITS, &c., all made thoroughly im- 
pervious to rain, without obstructing free ventilation, and without 
extra charge. (Ov made to order at a day’s notice.) 


TNHE ONLY EXHIBITION PRIZE 


MEDAL for HARMONIUMS—price 10 Guineas, with all 
the late improvements, manufactured solely by Messrs. WHEAT- 
STONE andCo. Has the full compacs, with improved expression 
Stop, a rich"sustained tone, in power ad libitum; is an excellent 
Substitute for the organ: dees not require tuning ; and is admir- 
ably suited to play with the pianoforte. Messrs. W. and Co. have 
an extensive assortment of the above ready for exportation; also 
a variety of French Harmoniums, with the various stops, at very 
reduced prices. Warren’s Instruetions for the above, 4s. 
WHEATSTONE and Co., Patentees and Inventors of the Con- 
certina, 20, Condnit-street, Regent-street, London. 


i STABLISHED 1726.—CHAPLIN AND 
4 LAMBERT.—-Tattow MELTERS, CANDLE AND Soap 
MANUFACTURERS, O11, AND ITALIAN WAREHOUSEMEN, beg to in- 
form their numerous friends and others who are about to lay in 
their winter's stock, that every article supplicd at their bsta- 
blishment is of first-rate quality, and charged at the lowest 
remunerative price. A lst of articles, with prices annexed, seut, 
post free, on application, Orders, with remittances, promptly ex- 
ecuted, and delivered at any of the Metropolitan Railway Stations, 
C. and L, particularly recommend their 
TOWN 'TALLOW-MADE CANDLES. 
Price’s and Palmer’s Composite and Metallic Candles, at Manu- 
facturers’ Prices, 
89 and 90, LEATHER-LANE, HOLBORN, LONDON, 
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, SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 17s. 6d. 


‘ y ‘ 
QAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, LUDGATE- 

HILL. Inventors and Sole Manufacturers of the SYDEN- 
HAM TROUSERS, at l7s. Gd. Unequatled for Superior Style, 
Fit, Onalitv, Perfect Fase, and Gracefulness, so requisite for 
gentlemanly appearance, and so rarely obtained, The advantage 
of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS over all others is the systema- 
tical self-adjusting principle on which they are constructed. 
Patterns and Guide to Self-measurement sent free. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ Steck of OVERCOATS for the PRE- 
SENT SEASON is worthy of your Inspection, combining the three 
requisites —quality, style, and moderate price, 

Ready-made Clothes equal to bespoke -an advantage not to be 
obtained at any other Establishment. 
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POROUOEE nc cckdeee 2ts.] Fancy Vests 2... 
Oxonian Coat .... 168. to 24s. | Hussar Suits .... 
Albion Over-Coat.. 21s. to 42s. | The New Circular 
BOD: gins beane . 258. to 50s, Coat with Belt .. }2s. Od. 

A Four-Pound Suit, Samuel Brothers strongly recommend, 
made from Saxony Cloth, manufactured by an eminent West-of- 
England House, the wear of which they warrant, Patterns, &c., 
sent free. 


956. to 50s, 
21s. to 42s. 

5s. to 10s. 
25s. to 2s. 


Dress Coats 
Frock ditto 


No. 29, LUDGATE HILL, 
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LLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, 

as supplied to the CRYSTAL PALACEK— in Casks of 

18 Gallons. Recommended by BARON LiEBiG sib agri 
Address :--HARRINGTON PARKER & @o., 51. Pall Mall 
London. she ieee let a iy 


MO LOVERS OF FISH.—100 yeal 
YARMOUTH BLOATERS for 6s., package included The 
above forwarded to all parts on receipt of penny postage stamps 
or P.O. 0. (preferred) for the amount. Send plain address’ 
county, and nearest station.—Address, Thomas Lettis, jun. fish- 
curer, Great Yarmouth. ote 


aco 


RMSTRONG’S FRENCH COLZA OIL, 


4s. 3d., and Camphine, 5s. per gallon; best Dip Candles 
8s.; Price’s Composites,Ps., 10s. 6d.. 11s. 6d., and Night Mortars. 
6s. 6d. per dozen. Old Pale Yellow Soap, 48s. and 42s., and 
Household Yellow, 37s. per 112 pounds; Honey and Windsor, Is, 
per packet. Price Lists sent.—42, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


ONNET ala VICTORIA ct EUGENIE. 

By Royal Letters Patent in England, France, and Belgium, 

Allowed to be the most recherche covering for the head extant. 

May be had of all Milliners, &c, ;-or of the Patentee and Manu- 
facturer, 22, Great Winchester-street, City. 


AY UBB © FASEAEL BALE 
CLEANERS, from 6s, cach. Will last twenty years, and 
sharpens at same time. ; 


293, Oxford-street. Mllustrated Catalogues sent. 


ORTH’S PATENT FORK 


CLEANER, 8s. 6d. each. Cleaning all the prongs at 


once, 


293, Oxford-street. Illustrated Catalogues sent. 


W ORTH’S PATENT UNITED 
SERVICE RAZOR STROPS from 3s, The effect is 
marvellous, 


293, Oxford-street, corner of Davies-street. 


ORTH’S BRUSH, COMB, and MAT 


MANUFACTORY. Churches and public buildings sup- 
plied at wholesale price. 


293, Oxford-street. 


Catalogues sent. 


\ TORTHS IRREMOVABLE TOOTH 
BRUSHES. Sample box, containing six, sent free of 

expense for 3s. 6d. 

Direct to the Inventor, 293, Oxford-street. 
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ASE in WALKING.—COMFORT to 

the FEET.—Tthe LEATHER CLOTH, or PANNUS 
CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES, are the softest, easiest, and most 
comfortable ever invented for tender feet. They have no painful 
or drawing effeets, and are softer and easier than any other Boots 
or Shoes, Sutferers from corns, bunions, gout, chilblains, &c., 
will tind them invaluable. They excel all others in durability 
and comfort. A boot or shoe sent for size will insure a fit. The 
material sold by the yard in any quantity.—-HALL and Co., 
Patentees, Wellington-street,Stranl, leading to Waterloo-bridge, 
and South-West Gallery, Crystal Palace. 


90% a 
OPER’S ROYAL BATH PLASTERS, 
’ for Coughs, Asthma, Hoarseness, Indigestion, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Croup, Hooping Cough, Influenza, Chronic Strains, 
Bruises, Lumbago or Pains in the Back, Spinal and Rheumatic 
Affections, Diseases of the Chest and Local Pains. 


Dear Sirs,—Having suffered many years from severe attacks of 
Rheumatic pains, I feel great pleasure in telling you that I have 
derived great bencfit from your invaluable Plaster. I shall most 
certainly recommend it to all my friends, all medical aid being of 
no use whatever. You are at leave to publish this in any way you 
may think proper.--l am, dear sirs, yours truly, 

Leamington, Aug. 12th, 1854, R. MAYOR, M.A. 


HOOPING COUGH CURED. 

Sirs,—TI have used your Roper’s Plasters for myself and children 
for several months with decided benefit for Hooping Cough ; three 
of my children being comparatively well since their application. 

I am, sirs, yours respectfully, T. MAIDEN, 

Ash Cottave, Stalisfieki, near Faversham, Kent. 


Haydon Vicarage, Sleaford, April 27th, 1854. 
Sirs,—The effects of Roper’s Plasters I had some’short time since 
from you has been so marvellous among my poor parishioners that 
I will thank you to send me an 1Is. case as soon as conventent.— 
Your obedient servant, A. LEAPINGWELL. 


Unprincipled Shopkeepers, for the sake of gain, have vended 
spurious imitations. Purchasers are therefore cautioned to 
NOTICE !-—The words ** Roper’s Royat Batu PLasters,”.en- 
graved on the Governmeit Stamp. 


PREPARED ONLY BY ROBT. ROPER AND SON, CHEMISTS, 
SHEFFIELD. 

Full-sized Plasters, Is. J$d.; and for Children, 94d. each ; or 
direct by Post on receipt of Is. 4d., or ls. each in Postage Stamps. 
For Family use, and Charitable purposes, &¢c.,—in ‘Tin cases, at 
4s. 6cl., L1s., 22s., 33s. each case, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! — 
ROPER’S PLASTERS. 


Be particular to ask for 
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ER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT, for valuable and extraordinary improvements . 
in the most powerful and brilliant ‘Teldscopes, Camp, Opera, 
Race-course, and Perspective Glasses, to know the distance of 
objects viewed through them--of great importance to the Army, 
Navy, and others.— Messrs. S. and Bb. SOLOMONS, Opticians, 39, 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly (observe, opposite the Roval Hote!). 
These: Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers that some, 
three inches and-a-half, with an extra eye-piece, will show 
distinetly Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the double Stars, 
With the same Telescope can be seen a person’s countenance 
three miles and-a-half distany and an object from sixteen to 
twenty miles; they supersede every other kind for the W aistcout- 
pocket, and are of larger and all sizes, with increasing powers 
accordingly, The Royal Exhibition, 1851,— Small glass for the 
Waistcont-poeket. A valuable newly-invented very small power- 
ful Waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, by which a per- 
son can be seen and known a mile-and-a-half distant; they 
mswer every purpose on the Race-course, at the Opera-houses, 
country scenery and ships are clearly seen at twelve or fourteen 
miles; they are invaluable for Shooting, Deer Stalking, Yachting, 
to Sportsmen, Gentlemen, Gamekeepers, and Tourists, Opera, 
Camp, Race-course, and Perspective Glasses with wonderful 
powers ; an object ean be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Newly-invented Spectacles, immediately they are placed 
before extremely imperfect vision, every object) becomes clear 
and distinet, the most aved, defective sight is brought to is 
youthful, natural, and original state. 

DEAFNESS. NEW DISCOVERY.--The ORGANIC VIBRA- 
TOR, an extraordinary powerful, small, newly-invented Instru- 
ment for deafness, entirely different from all others, to sturpioss 
anvthing of the kind that has been, or probably ever can be pro- 
teing of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible ; 
it enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at chureh and at public 
assemblies : the unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears 
is entirely removed; and it affords all the assistance that pos- 
siblv could be desired. — 39, ALBEMARLE-STREET, PICCA- 
DILLY. Observe, opposite the York Hotel. : 
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Grclesinstical Affairs. 


BLUE AND BUFF ON CHURCH RATES. 


WE shall not readily forget the burst of derisive 
laughter evoked by Mr. Gladstone from a well 
filled House of Commons, when, after enumerating 
various schemes for the settlement of the Church- 
rate question which had been proposed and failed, 
he ventured to suggest his own solution of the 

roblem. We took that explosion of merriment 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
himself thrown off his pedestal of gravity, to have 
been a sufficient warning to the Government 
against attempting any compromise in the mea- 
sure which they promised to submit to Parliament 
next session. It seemed to us to ring the knell, 
by anticipation, of all half and half proposals— 
and we confess to have believed that Mr. Packe’s 
“ oecupation” was “ gone.” 


The Edinburgh Review, however, nothing daun- 
ted by previous failures, has put forth a scheme 
which for peddling offensiveness, and a huckster- 
ing spirit, beats everything of the kind which we 
have yet heard of. Briefly, it is this. The re- 
viewer proposes that the repair of the fabric should 
constitute the only item of the rate—that an an- 
nual estimate of the repairs requisite should be 
made by a surveyor appointed for the purpose by 
each county, and, together with his own official 
salary, should be included in the county-rate—that 
the proportion of the county church-rate to the 
whole rate assessed should be published every 
year, so that each rate-payer might know the sum 
which had been charged upon him for ecclesiasti- 
cal purposes, and that every dissentient should 
have the right of claiming the repayment of his 
Church Rate, in the same way that those possess- 
ing less than £100 a-year can now obtain restitu- 
tion of their Income Tax. With a view to this, 
he suggests that printed forms should be supplied 
on application, containing a simple declaration, to 
be signed by the applicant, and witnessed by two 
ratepayers, that he conscientiously objected to the 
payment of Church Rate. Lastly, he proposes 
that a list of those claiming this exemption should 
be annually printed, and they should be thereby 
deprived of their claim to seats in their church, 
and of their right to vote at the election of 
churchwardens. 


We should not have deemed it worth our while 
to notice this precious scheme, but that rumour 
has invested it with an importance which does not 
intrinsically belong to it. It is said, we know not 
with what truth, that the reviewer has shadowed 
forth the plan which Lord John Russell will sub- 
mit to the Legislature during the course of next 
session. We are not in a position to deny the 
statement, but we take leave to question its cor- 
rectness. We can hardly bring ourselves to 
believe that Lord John would commit so gross a 


blunder. We admit, indeed, the propensity of the | 


noble lord to steer his ship for the most out -of-the- 
way rocks which can be ous in the sea of eccle- 
Slastical politics—we remember well what damage 


he did to the reputation of his Cabinet by the | 


speech he delivered on the motion for the second 
reading of Sir W. Clay’s bill—we are well aware 
that his sagacity loves to display itself in. com- 
promise, and that, on Church questions, he is ever 
a humble servant of the Episcopal bench—but that 


he should stand sponsor for a scheme like the 
above, which beggars all foregoing ones in its 
elements of failure, and which, not even his in-: 
fluence could force through the House of Com- 
mons, we will not do him the injustice of suspecting. 
We must hear him make the proposal before we 
can believe that he would sealaiedy entertain it. 
And we venture to anticipate that if he should be 
insane enough to make it, he will place his Liberal 
supporters in a position of such cruel embarass- 
ment, that they will have to choose between 
obedience to their political chief, and the forfeiture 
of their seats at the next general election. 

We know not to whose pen the article in ques- 
tion is to be ascribed—nor do we care. The 
strain of it is one of bitter hostility towards, and 
affected contempt for, Dissenters. As a literary 
effusion it is not above par—as a contribution to 
British statesmanship it is drivelling puerility. The 
ostensible object of the writer is to save a tax pro- 
ducing some £200,000 a-year from extinction—his 
real one is to preserve an odious symbol of domi- 
nation to the Established sect. Of course, he can 
see no injustice in taxing men for religious insti- 
tutions which they never use, and for the stpport 
of worship in which they cannot join. It may be 
impolitic, but it is perfectly fair. As to conscien- 
tious scruples to the payment of ecclesiastical im- 
posts, he can discern nothing in them but hypo- 
crisy—and a Church-rate martyr he regards as a 
man who purchases notoriety, and a better busi- 
ness under the cloak of religion. No wonder, there- 
fore, that he counsels the Government to hold 
Dissenting popularity cheap, and rather to sur- 
render it than yield up the substance of the 
Church-rate. Now, a man who writes in this 
spirit, can hardly expect his proposals to be re- 
ceived by Nonconformists with much deference— 
and if, as we suspect, he deems it quite unneces- 
sary to secure Dissenting acquiescence in his plan, 
it is to be hoped that Lord John Russell will con- 
sider whether any imitation of him, in this respect, 
will be politically safe. 

The continuation of a tax for the maintenance 
of Church fabrics is perfectly unnecessary. This 
reviewer admits as much. Ile professes his dis- 
belief that any church in the kingdom would 
be suffered to fall into dilapidation, even if 
voluntary contribution were the only resort left 
open to Churchmen. But, in fact, Lord John 
Russell may escape, if he pleases, the dreadful 
dilemma of casting upon his co-religionists the 
responsibility of upholding the places which they 
worship. It was clearly shown by the Marquis of 
Blandford last session, that a better management 
of episcopal and capitular estates, would increase 
the annual income arising from them by a quarter 
of a million sterling at least—and with such a fund 
within reach, and as yet unappropriated, it cannot 
be pretended that the Church-rate cannot be re- 
placed by any reliable substitute. | 

As the object proposed by the reviewer is un- 
necessary, so the leading principle of his plan is 
objectionable. The laws of England should be for 
the people of England. The Dissenters decline 
being dealt with as an exceptional frazment of the 
nation, even for purposes of indulgence and im- 
munity. One of their main objections to a church 
establishment, is the social division which it origi- 
nates andcontirms. ‘They ask no exemptions from 
the duties properlydevolying on their fellow-country- 
men. ‘They want no more legislation in the spirit 
of the Toleration Act. They object to Church- 
rates on other and higher grounds than those 
affecting merely their personal convenience. ‘They 
believe compulsory taxation for religious purposes 
to be a bad thing for their country, and injurious 
to Christianity, as well as unjust to themselves. 
They demand religious equality, not special fucour. 
Equal in numbers with the Chureh-going popula- 
tion, they sce no reason why the Legislature should 
maintain iaws and customs which were reasonable 
only when the whole people professed but one 
faith, and which cannot be adapted to the altered 
character of the times. If it be just and politic to 
levy a national tax for the worship of one-third of 
the people, why then exact it from all alike—if it 
be not, why then, in the name of statesmanship, 
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abolish it. But let us not have the stupid anomaly 
of a national tax exacted only from a single section 
of the public—levied upon all and then returned 
to objectors. Such a proposal would be justly re- 
rarded as a satire upon any but ecclesiastical 
economy. 

But if we condemn the principle of this sug- 
vested measure, we are at a loss to find terms of 
indignant censure strong enough in denunciation 
of the machinery which is to carry it into effect. 
The Dissenter is to be made to pay his Church 
Rate as heretofore—a recognition of State-church 
supremacy which cannot be 6 ag with—but 
then he may get his money back again if he will 
be at the requisite pains to do so. Most people, 
we apprehend, know something of the vexation, 
loss of time, official impertinence, and so forth, 
which must be encountered in search of restitution 
from the State—who would brave them yearly for 
the recovery of his Church Rate? lis first step, 
if he can resolve to follow his stolen pence, is to 
sign a declaration, attested by two ratepayers, that 
he “ conscientiously objects to pay Church Rate” 
Why, not one Dissenter in a hundred can declare 
as much—if he could, why Aas he paid it hitherto? 
A man may have a religious objection to a tax,— 
i.e., an objection derived from religious considera- 
tions,—without feeling any conscientious scruple 
in paying it when demanded of him. Ile may feel 
himself aggrieved by its injustice—he may deem it 
aw wrong done to his religious profession—he may 
object to it as involving an usurpation of authority 
in the kingdom of Christ—but he may be wholly 
disinclined to declare that he has conscientious 
objections to the payment of it. The thing looks 
very much like a trap. The reviewer had previ- 
wee i laughed to scorn all pretence of conscience 
in the matter—and then, as a relief to Dissenters, 
he proposes that every man who wishes to recover 
his Church Rate, should write himself down “a 
hypocrite” and “a humbug.” 

We will not dwell longer on the distasteful 
theme—but we give the Government fair warn- 
ing, that they esnnot stimulate anti-state-church 
sentiment into livelier activity, than by bringing 
forward such a project as a settlement of the 
Church-rate controversy. They will be beaten— 
and they will be beaten by men who will know 
how to make use of victory. Blue and buff are 
not safe colours under which for a Coalition 
Ministry to sail. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

INTOLERANCE is inherent in all ecclesiastical 
bodies and dignitaries who enjoy exclusive privi- 
leges. For instance, the obstructives of Oxford 
University, unwilling to submit to the decision of 
the Legislature, are striving to maintain intact 
the old regime, and, if possible, shut out the intru- 
sive feet of Dissenters. Yesterday, the new 
Ilebdomadal Council was to be chosen. The 
Tractarian leaders have been preparing for the 
contest, exhorting the young neophytes to shun 
the company of Dissenters, and passively to resist 
the new act. Meanwhile, it appears that the pro- 
posal for an Evangelical Hall, to comprise both 
Dissenters and Churchmen, is likely to take prac- 
tical shape, in spite of the followers of Dr. Pusey. 
This learned professor has given utterance to 
his alarm at the aspect of the Denison case—and 
fears a decision “the converse of the Gorham 
case.” © There is peril,” he says, that the law 
“may forbid men to teach the doctrine of the real 
presence, which the Church ever taught.” The 
Tractarian does not, however, hint at leaving the 
Church if the suit of the Primate is successful. 
No; he will remain, if it is only to fight for the 
exclusiveness of Oxford University, and keep a 
national institution in the hands of a section of a 
sect. The views he has glanced at, are more 
fully developed in the published sentiments of 
the late Archdeacon Wilberforee, who boldly 
maintains that the Bishop of Rome is St. 
Peter's successor, and that to the Church of Rome 
the faithful should everywhere resort. While we 
find the Archbishop of Canterbury endeavouring 
to check the progress of ‘Tractarian views, his 


brother of Exeter has lost none of his animosity 
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against Low Church doctrines. He has just had 
it in his — to refuse—for the second time 
within the last three weeks—a license to a clergy- 


man for his evangelical views on the question of 


baptismal regeneration. Thus is the so-called 
“national” Church falling to pieces by intestine 
division. Each party w war to the knife 
against the other, yet all niously agree in 
accepting the State-pay. 

But unhappily intolerance is not peculiar to the 
Episcopal bench. When excited by religious ran- 
cour the laity can also exhibit this unamiable 
quality. The “ Protestants” of Exeter have much 
reason to entertain a strong disgust of Romanism, 
and its ally, Tractarianism; but in progoring & 
resuscitate the puerilities of ‘“ Guy-Fawkes’ day” 
in connexion with the victory of the Alma, and 
squander in “ bonfires, fireworks, and an illumina- 
tion,” money which might alleviate the sorrows and 
distress of the widows and orphans of those who 


have fallen in battle, they are burlesqueing an event 


of national importance, and ministering to that 
spirit which animates their diocesan, and fans the 


me of sectarian bitterness. 
We gladly turn to more congenial themes. The 


autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union at 


Newcastle and neighbouring towns does not ap- 


pear to have been so well attended as usual by men 


of note connected with the denomination—a cir- 


cumstance attributable, perhaps, to the distance of 


that town from the great centres of population. 
Its deliberations were, therefore, somewhat defici- 
ent in interest. We may note, however, that the 
chairman’s address contained a more prominent 
exposition than usual of the anti-state-church 
principle ; and that the assembly, after hearing a 
paper from the Rev. C. Young in favour of mis- 
sions to Western Asia, declined to adopt a resolution 
on the subject, in its anxiety to give no countenance 
to an institution mixed up with slavery. The Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, however valuable 
may be its labours in some directions, is thus reaping 
the reward of unfaithfulness to truth. Happily, 
there is reason to belief that the stigma is about 
to be removed. It will be seen that at its last 
meeting resolutions were adopted which go far to 
seyer it from all complicity with the slave-power, 
and to put it upon a basis which will command the 
respect and sympathy of Christians throughout 
the world. We trust the anticipated consequences 
of this new position may be realized. 

The question of popular education was a promi- 
nent feature at the meetings of the Union. The 
excellence of the Homerton Training Institution, 
and the inadequate remuneration of schoolmasters, 
were suitably dwelt upon, and no indications were 
perceptible of any desire to give up the 
independence of State interference which the ma- 
jority of Congregationalists maintain on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, a new field was opened 
for the energies and liberality of voluntary educa- 
tionists, in the starting of a fund “for siding schools 
in poor districts”—a desideratum too obvious to 
need illustration. Five gentlemen have ea 
ously prontised £100 each to begin the subseri 
tion, and we have no doubt the example and the 
appeal will be heartily responded to. 
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REGIUM DONUM. | 
Mr. Bright, M.P. has addressed the following letter 
to the editor of the Northern Whig in reply to the 
communications of Dr. Wilson and other Belfast 
divines, on the subject of the Regium Donum :— 


Sir,—I have received copies of some of the Belfast 
newspapers, containing the letters which have been 
addressed to me by Dr. Robert Wilson, of the Belfast 
Presbyterian College, in reply to my speech in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the Regium 
Donum. May I ask of you the favour to allow me to 
say a few words, a the channel of your influential 
journal, on some of the points raised by this a 

octor of Divinity, assuring you and him that I shall 
be as brief as possible, and to the point? Mr. Wilson 
finds fault with my history of the grant, and would 
deny that it has arisen from political considerations. 
I retain my opinion, and think all the circumstances 
of the case not only sustain it, but prove it to be correct. 
If it were otherwise, however, my condemnation of 
such an appropriation of funds, obtained by taxation 
of a population of differing religious sects, would not 
be diminished. With regard to the steps by which 
the grant has reached its present amount, I have no 
authority but that of the Parliamentary papers, and I 
suspect Mr. Wilson has omitted to notice that, unti 
® comparatively recent period, the vote of Regium 
Donum was mixed up with other grants, and that he 
has concluded that the whole sum voted was appro- 

iated by the members of his Church in Ireland. The 
res I made use of were taken from the Parliamentary 
pers, and I have no doubt, my statement was correct. 
Mr. Wilson stands upon a compact, which is a con- 
venient, and, indeed, the usual Parliamentary plea 
when all other pleas are wanting. The West Indians 
insisted on a compact when their monopoly in sugar 
was abolished; and it is a constant argument in the 
House of Commons in defence of almost every job, 
when all other arguments fail. I presume Mr. Wilson 
will not deny that Parliament has the power, and may 
rightly exercise it, of withdrawing any grant which it 
deems unnecessary or injurious, as it deprived 
Irish Establishod Church of church cess some years 


ition of 
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ago, and will soon oblige the English Establishment { church, Why, almost within sight of them, the 


to abandon the compulsory collection of Church Rates. 
The Maynooth Grant stands upon the same grounds, 
upon that of Parliamentary sufferance ; and so soon 
as the House of Oommons shall determine that 
itis not necessary, for the public good, to promote 
the extension of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland by donations from the public taxes, the May- 
nooth, Grant will be withdrawn. Mr. Wilson will, 
perhaps, be able to see that men who speak and vote 
against the Maynooth Grant only make themselves 
ridiculous when they defend the Regium Donwm on the 
ground of a compact between the Irish Presbyterians 
and the Legislature. Mr. Wilson lays great stress on 
an error in my speech, with regard to the number of 
congregations of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, although his discovery does not, in any way, 
serve his purpose in defence of his own position. The 
error consists in my having stated the number of 
“ gelf-supporting”’ congregations, as the whole num- 
ber connected with that body. My argument was 
this—that the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
is more liberal than the Irish Presbyterian Church in 
its contributions to missions and other pious objects, 
although, at the same time, it undertakes the support 
of all its ministers, which the Irish Presbyterians do 
not. From M‘Comb’s Almanack, it appears that there 
are 256 “self-supporting” congregations, in con- 
nexion with the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land—the remainder being small and poor congrega- 
tions, requiring help from those who are richer, or 
more numerous. ut, taking them altogether, they 
are less numerous than the Irish, and yet they contri- 
bute about one half-more to missionary objects than 
the Irish Presbyterians, besides raising about £28,000 
per annum for the ministers of their “‘self-supporting”’ 
congregations, and whatever further sum, probably not 
much short of that, in and for the congregations, 
which are not described as “self-supporting.” The 
case stands thus—these 256 congrégations, to which } 
referred, raise £28,000 annually for the support of 
their own ministers and contribute nt to the 
help of the weaker congregations; whilst in Ireland, 
the rich and numerous congregations not only do 
not, it appears, to any extent, beyond a few hundred 

nds a-year, help their weaker brethren, but they 
love not even the zeal to contribute sufficiently 
to the support of their own ministers. I say 
nothing here of the magnificent subscriptions of 
the Free Church of Scotland, but confine myself 
to the case of the United Presbyterian Church ; 


jand I say that every Irish Presbyterian minister, 


when he takes his share of the Regtum Donum, ought 
to blush, not more for himself, than for those to 
whom he ministers. Mr. Wilson is indignant at my 
reference to a statement, attributed to Dr, Candlish, in 
which that gentleman is represented to have spoken, 
with more truth than politeness, of the object and ten- 
dency of the Regiwm Donum ; and he tells us what the 
Doctor said at a meeting of the Irish General Assembly 
in 1844, I know nothing of what Dr. Candlish said 
there; but I know what he said in 1843. In that 
year, and on the 24th of November, he spoke, at a 
meeting at Bradford, in support of the Free Church of 
Scotland. In one part of his s he replied to the 


objection urged against rendering support to the Free 
Church, ‘‘ that they might, at some time or other, 
accept the Regium wn,’ arguing that it was unjust 


to withhold such aid now, because hereafter they might, 
by possibility, be led into error, thus indicati is 
opinion of the conduct of a church which should be- 
come, through such a grant as the Regium Donum, a 
stipendiary of the State. He then continued—“ And, 
then, we have another answer. We cannot listen to 
any such proposal of a Regium Donum, because we will 
a compromise our position. We protest, at this 
moment, that weare the Church of Scotland, secking 
freedom from the yoke of civil tyranny, out of the 
Establishment, and still protesting that we are entitled 
to that freedom within it. Standing as we do in this 
position, are we to descend to the pitiful, wretched ex- 
pedient of taking a little money to stop our mouths, as a 
kind of hush-money? No, I will not go back for one, 
unless both the grievances of which we complain are 
redressed. Patronage must be abolished, and the civil 
courts restrained. I will not compromise my position. 
I will not consent to be bought off by the craft of 
stateemen, casting us a crumb as beggars, when the 
Church is entitled to get the whole, and nothing 
less than the whole, and nothing else than the whole, 
of what she demands. I repeat, then, it would be 
wrong in the State to offer, and inconsistent with our 
ition to such a bounty.” This extract is taken 
The Bradford Observer, of November 30, 1843; and 

I happen to know that the report was seen and corrected 
by the speaker before it was published. To take the 
Regium Donum, says Dr. Candlish, would be “ to be led 
into error,” and this without refereuce to the special 
circumstances of the Free Church; and to take it, in 
their position would be to descend to the “ petiful, 
wretched expedient of taking a little money to stop their 
mouths, as a kind of hush money.” It would be con- 
senting “‘to be bought off by the craft of Statesmen, 
casting them a crwmb as beggars,” &. I think I may 
now leave Mr. Wilson to any comfort he can gain from 
the observations of Dr. Candlish on the real nature of 
the Regium Donum. Mr. Wilson is grievously offended 
at my having suggested the possibility of fraud and 
evasion in the obtaining or distribution of the grant; 
and he asserts, that my statement of the number of 
new congregations, since 1841, is incorrect. I believe 
my figures were taken from the Parliamentary esti- 
mates ; but, unfortunately, I have no copy of them at 
hand to refer to. I will, however, ask Mr. Wilson to 
read a speech recently delivered, by Dr. Montgomery, 
at the meeting of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
on the 18th July last, I take the report from your 
Dr. Montgomery said—“ He really did not 


to sec numerous small congregations in the 
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might see five or six congregations of another church, 
constituted out of what was one. He desired that 
nothing of a similar kind should take place among them, 
or that - might see ministers passing each other with 
a scowl. It was said that Presbyterianism was multi- 
plying, because’of the maultiplieation of con tions 
in this manner; but the fact was, within the last 
seven or eight years, it had greatly decreased. And, 
without coinciding with Mr. Bright’s statements in 
the House of Commons, he should say, that there 
had been a scandalous and undue extension of Con- 
gregations, oo to the interests of religion, 
in the very Church in which they took place. An 
extension of doctrines, when the services of religion 
could be done for these congregations in the congrega- 
tions they had left.’”” And further on, he said, “Ho 
trusted they would never have any sham congregations in 
connection with their body.” I persume, that Dr. 
Montgomery knows something about what is passing 
among the Presbyterians of Ulster, and his testimony 
but confirms my belief, founded upon all that I heard 
on this subject, from Presbyterians themselves, during 
my visit to Ireland. I have now touched upon the 
thief points assailed by Mr. Wilson, To the most im- 
portant facts and arguments of my apeecch, he has 
attempted no answer. He has.not endeavoured to 
shew, that which was absolutely necessary for his case, 
that the Presbyterians of Ireland have any better claim 
for an annual grant from the taxes levied upon all 
classes of the people, including Roman Cathelics, 
Protestant Dissenters, and Presbyterians of the two 
Free Churches of Scotland, than any of those sevts. or 
¢hurchos to which such grants are not made; nor has 
he endeavonred to prove, that the Irish Presbyterians 
are unable, from poverty—poverty of zeal always ex- 
cepted—to provide a proper support for the ministers 
of their ehureh. He is delighted with the speech of 
Mr. os or professes to be so. But, Mr. Kirk's 
speech only confirmed that which I had already ad- 
vanced. Mr. Kirk dwelt on the respectable character 
ofthe Presbyterians—on their industry, their intel- 
ligence, and their morality. They are not found in the 
prisons of Ireland, they give no trouble to your police, 
or to your courts of justice, and they are the people the 
government should encourage. But this is my case, or 
& main portion of it. I said they were neither —, 
rich nor pauper-poor; that they did not trouble either 
the Encumbered Estates Court or the Poor Law Board ; 
and that, being generally a prosperous middle-class 
community, they were competent to support the 
ministers of their religious sect. To all this, Mr. 
Wilson answers not a word. Surely he will admit 
that to give ts from the taxes in aid of a prosper- 
ous sect, well able to support its own expenditure, is 
e very doubtful appropriation of the public funds, 
and that the bulk of the people of the United King- 
dom, who do not partake of such grants, have a right 
to complain? But what is this great effort to which I 
would invite the Presbyterians of Ireland? I find it 
stated very clearly iff a memorial presented to the 
General Assembly, in 1845, and which etitreated that 
body to give up the Parliamentary stipend. That 
memorial assumes there are 160,000 families among 
the Presbyterians of Ireland, and states that a pay- 
ment of one penny per week by each famil mack Oy 
oe bat by each family—would raise an 
a sum of about £35,000, or a sum but little short 
ofthe amount of the Regiem Donwm, and the memo- 
rial gives a seale of enntributions, to show how an 
annual sum of £50,000 might be raised, and from 
this ecale aro éxem altogether not fewer than 
11,000 families, which would include all who can be 
supposed to be unable to pay anything. The acale is 
as follows :— 
11,000 families are ——" to give — 
8. 
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2,150 varying from €2 to £20 per year, 
making in alla sum of £50,000. By this scale half 
the Presbyterian families of Ireland are supposed to 
pay one penny week, whilst more than ninc- 
tenths of the whole are fixed at or under two penec 
per week, leaving less than one-tenth at more than 
two pence per week, and charging not more than ten 
families so high as £20 per year. I ask Mr. Wilson 
—no, I ask the Presbyterians of Ircland—to study this 
table, and to say whether it would not be more honour- 
able to them, and to the religion they profess, to raise 
this sum among themselves, than to receive it 

taxes collected from millions; who have no connexion 
with the services of their church? There is scarcely 
a working man’s family in Lancashire, or indced in 
England, which docs not pay more than this one 
| per week for the education of some one child of 
the family; and is it possible that this one penny per 
week, per family, can be an imsurmountable obstacle 
to the attainment of the honourable position to which I 


would invite the efforts of the Irish Presbyterians—the 


position of freedom from State pay, and from depen- 
dence on funds collected for them by the general tax- 
gatherer? H it be true, as is said in The Irish Pres- 
byterian, of May, 1853, which Mr, Wilson says I have 
‘seen but not mastered,”’ that “a minister’s comfort 
depends much on the love of his people ;"’ that ‘‘it is 
the fountain of that liberality on which Christ ordains 
that he should live;” that “ it doubles the gift by the 
very heartiness with which it bestows it;” and that, 
‘Cin obedience to the law of Jesus, it heaps his table 
with necessaries and with comforts ;” I say, if this be 
true, what must be the condition of that people who 
refuse the burden of one penny per week, per family, 
for the support of their ntinis and of the ministers 
who are denied access ‘to the fountain of that liber- 
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ality on which Christ ordains that they should live >” 
I will not go into the question raised by Dr. Candlish, 
whether the Regium Donum is ‘“‘hush-money” to the 
Presbyterians of Ireland. That they should have 
silently tolerated the existence, in their country, of a 
Church Establishment, including no greater proportion 
of the population of Ireland than the Byesloytettan body 
itself, but absorbing public revenues equal, probably, 
to near half-a-million sterling per annum, is cause for 
suspicion that something has blinded their eyes, and 
sealed their lips; and that they should have stooped to 
become the humble allies of that establishment, in the 
wrongs it has perpetrated on the great majority of the 
people of Ireland, is a description of indignity which 
neither men nor communities are accustomed to subject 
themselves to, without compensation. I do not ex- 
pect Mr. Wilson to perceive this, He, 1 presume, is a 

ensioner on the public taxes, through the channel of 
Deten Donum, and has no faith in “ the fountain of 
that liberality on which Christ ordained that he should 
live.’ He prefers a solid vote of Parliament, to a 
reliance on that ‘‘ obedience to the law of Jesus, which 
should heap his table with necessaries and with com- 
forts;’’ and, therefore, I marvel not that he should 
leave his ‘‘ Biblical Criticism ’’ to criticise my speech. 
Mr. Wilson is evidently very angry, and, in his anger, 
he is very abusive. But that this letter is already too 
long, I would have selected a score of epithets he has 
employed against me, which sound strangely from the 
lips of a Doctor of Divinity. If the Regium Donum 
is distributed to many Christians of the temper of 
Dr. Robert Wilson, professor of Biblical Criticism in 
the Belfast Presbyterian College, its application is 
somewhat more objectionable even than I had supposed. 

If you insert this letter, you will greatly oblige me, 
and, perhaps, the Irish papers which published Dr. 
Wilson’s will, in fairness, publish this. 
I am, very respectfully, 

Joun Bricut. 


SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF RE- 
LIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND 
CONTROL, 


Bristot, October 19.—A deputation from the Libe- 
ration Society has just paid a visit to this city, for the 
purpose of acquainting the Dissenters with the changes 
made in the Society, its new plans of operation, and its 
late parliamentary movements. Mr. Carvell Williams, 
the secretary, had been down for some days, for the 

urpose of paving the way by interviews with our 
alien men, and of arranging for successful meetings. 
And very successful meetings we have had—not in 
Broadmead Rooms, as heretofore, and therefore not so 
numerously -attended, but, what is better, they have 
brought tugether a more influential body of individuals 
than have ever before responded to the society’s ap- 
peals. In the morning of yesterday, a select party 
breakfasted with the deputation at the on- 
tague Tavern, there being among the company 
Solomon Leonard, Esq. who presided, Henry 
Wills, Esq., the Revs. Messrs. Thomas, Haycroft, 
Probert, Nicholson, Edwards, Cross and Burder, and 
Robert Leonard, Esq. As usual on such occasions, 
some who would have been glad to have been present 
were prevented attending; and among these were 
Richard Ash, Esq., and George Thomas, Esq., (each 
of whom intimated his intention to subscribe £5 a- 
year) ; Joseph Eaton, Esq., the Rev, Messrs. Winter, 
Pearsall and Armstrong. Mr. Miall, M.P., made a 
report in respect to the society, and the character 
and spirit of its late movements; and Dr. Foster gra- 
phically narrated the steps taken by the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee on particular occasions during the late 


session. Both gentlemen called attention to the probable. 


incidents of the next session and the duty which would 
devolve on the society and its supporters. These 
statements gave rise to an interesting conversation 
eliciting additional information, the issue being the 
adoption of a resolution es the desirableness of 
affording increased support to the society, and par- 
ticularly of raising its income as proposed. To give 
practical effect to this resolution a subscription list was 
at once commenced, and though only a comparatively 
few gentlemen were present, the amount excceded the 
list lately obtained from the entire city! In the even- 
ing a larger company—convened by private invita- 
tions addressed to the members of the several con- 
gregations — assembled in the school-room attached 
to the chapel in Old King-street (late the Rev. G. H. 
Davis’s), which was quite filled. Here, after tea, 
Handel Cossham, Esq., of Pucklechurch, opened the 
proceedings in a smart speech, after which the 
secretary gave a brief history of the society, and ex- 

lained the object of the meeting. Mr. Miall and Dr. 
‘oster afterwards delivered addresses, the former de- 
voting his attention chiefly to the subject of Church 
property, on which, it had been intimated that some 
of the Bristol Dissenters were desirous of having in- 
formation, The Rev. Messrs. Haycroft, Clark, Pro- 
bert, and Edwards, and Hen nnett, Esq,, also 
took part in the proceedings, which included the for- 
mation of a new committee, and the extension of the 
subscription-list commenced in the morning. The 
meeting was throughout of a most interesting cha- 
racter; and both the deputation and the local com- 
mittce have the gratification of believing that these 
gathcrings have greatly improved the society’s posi- 
tion here, and that if a careful policy be pursued it 
will continue to gain new adherents, and ere long 
reckon Bristol among its strongholds. 

Drevonrort.—-A meeting, numerously and respec- 
tably attended, was held in the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, on Thursday evening, the 19th 
inst., when E. Miall, Esq. M.P., and Dr. Foster, atten- 
ded as a deputation. The chair was occupied by Mr, 
Joseph Elms, who, in his opening address, avowed 
himself an carnest supporter of the principles of the 
society. The Rev. John Pyer moved, and Mr, 


Samuel Allen seconded, the first resolution which was 


supported by Mr. Miall, who, in a clear, forcible, and 
very impressive speech, explained the objects aimed at 
by the society, and dealt particularly with the ques- 
tion of what is called Church Property. At the close 
of Mr. Miall’s speech, which was loudly ap- 
plauded, the chairman invited discussion, but 
as no one ventured to offer a reply, tho 
resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
all but unanimously, two cle en only who were 

resent voting against it. Dr. Foster moved, and the 

v. R. W. Overbury seoonded, the next resolution ; 
Dr. Foster explaining the satisfactory working of the 
Parliamentary committee, and reviewing the proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons during the late session 
in relation gee of religious liberty. Mr, Pyer 
then suggested the propriety of forming a committee 
in Devonport to act in conjunction with the society. 
This was heartily responded to, and several gentlemen 
immediately gave their names, and were constituted 
a committee with power to add to their number. 
Votes of thanks were then passed by acclamation to 
the deputation, and thus concluded a delightful and 
interesting meeting. 

Piymoutu.—The deputation addressed a | pub- 
lic meeting at the Mechanics’ Institute on Friday. 
Peter Adams, Esq., occupied the chair; and the Rev. 
Messrs. Nicholson and Barfott, and Messrs. Thomas 
Nicholeon and Holmden took part in the proceedings, 
of which—from lack of space—we are unable to give 
a report. We may add, however, that the meeting 
produced a highly favourable impressibn. 
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OXFURD UNIVERSITY~—THE REFORM 
QUESTION. 


Yesterday (Tuesday) the first grand step in ag he 
out the new University Reform Bill was to be taken. 
The heads of houses, professors, and members of con- 

regation were to assemble in the Convocation House 
for the purpose of electing the new hebdomadal council. 
Respecting the election a correspondent of the Daily 
News at Oxford writes on Monday :—“ The ‘ coming 
struggle’ absorbs public attention to the University, 
and little else is talked of than who are to constitute 
the new Hebdomadal Board. Meetings of the tracta- 
rian party have been held with no result at Oficl Col- 
lege. But it is pretty generally understood that there 
is a determination on the part of the more ad- 
vanced partisans of Dr. Pusey to return him and a 
goodly number of his followers. A combination of 
the old Tory party with the pseudo-Liberals of 
the tractarian school, with a view to exclude the 
few prominent ye of the Government, is also 
spoken of. The afternoon sermon at St, Mary’s yes- 
terday was preached by the Rev. William Sewell, 
author of ‘Christian Morals,’ who took occasion for 
the text, ‘Young men exhort to be soberminded :’ to 
exhort the younger members of the University present 
to take especial care to avoid the company of Dissent- 
ers, should any intrude under the new bill; to warn 
them not to give to Cesar, Jeremiah, or Queen Victoria 
the things which belonged to the Church; and to join 
with him in as large an amount of passive resistance to 
the decision of the Legislature as was compatible with 
their position, The Tixictaree was evidently one of 
a gentleman labouring under strong excitement, 
and may be safely passed by. But the more sagacious 
part of the audience evindently felt that the exposé was 
one which the University could not well afford to have 
repeated.” 


CuurcH-RATES.—In the parish of St. Martin’s, 
Worcester, a Church-rate was refused at a vestry meet- 
ing a few days ago, The churchwardens did not press 
their right to demand a poll. An attempt will be made 
to raise the required sum by voluntary contributions, 
‘Tt would be an insult to the attached members of the 
Church of England in this populous and wealthy parish 
(says the Worcester Chronicle) to hint at the possibility 
of their needing extrancous help. In St. Peter's 

arish we observe that the churchwardens have col- 
ected £77 out of the £80 that they need for the year’s 
expenditure, though there the principle of voluntary 
offerings was tried under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances.” ‘' A voluntary rate of 2d, in the pound 
has been adopted by the ‘“ members and friends of the 
Church of England—in the parish of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, Bath, in public meeting assembled, The 
meeting was very harmonious,—At Wakefield a rate 
of 2d. in the pound has been carried without opposi- 
tion; the meeting having been held at 10 a.m., when 
very few people could make it convenient to attend. . 


Tue Brawine at Sr. Paut’s, KniGutTssriper.— 
Mr. Westerton, Churchwarden of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, appeared on Friday before the Westminster 
Magistrate to answer a charge of assault. The — 
arose out of these circumstances :—Last Sunday, Mr. 
Ernest Fitzroy, a youth of twenty, sang instead of 
saying the service at St. Paul’s. As this had been 
done oftener than once, and produced a painful dis- 
cord, the officiating minister, Mr. Portal, ccased to 
read, and pointed out the disturber to the church- 
warden. Mr. Westerton went up to the pew, and ad- 
dressing some words to Mr, Fitzroy, caught him by 
the arm. Shielded by two other youths, however, he 
retreated further into the pew; and there the affair in 
the church ended; but next day Mr. Fitzroy obtained 
a summons against Mr. Westerton for an assault. Mr. 
Arnold, the magistrate, dismissed the summons, since 
Mr. Westerton was doing what he thought his duty as 
a churchwarden; but expressly declined to say 


whether the conduct of Mr. Fitzroy in chanting was 
illegal or not. 


ANOTHER VIcTIM oF THE Bisnop or Exerer.—The 
Plymouth Journal recently announced the refusal of 
the Bishop of Exeter to grant a license to the Rev. H. 
H, Cole, who had five years acted as curate at Charles 


Church, on account of his views on baptismal regenera- 
tion. “The Rey, M . Taylor was nominated the successor 
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of Mr. Cole. This gentlemen has been a member of 

the Church of England all his life—his family are all 

Churchmen—and he himself has been an ordained 

minister for more than twenty years—a part of which 

time he has ministered in this neighbourhood, tho 

bisho bo Mey Be licensed him for Compton. But 
i 


what Bish Ilpotts may have done in the past, is 
no rule for Bishop Phillpotts inthe future. He, there- 


fore, subjects Mr. Taylor to an inquisition on the old 
stumbling-stone of ip. ov arn regeneration, finds that 
he believes what he does not believe, and thereupon 
dismisses him hia presence and from his diocese 
atthe same time. “dr. Taylor, bolder than most of 
his cloth, has not silently acquiesced in this judgment, 
but has come out in a pamphlet, which we give in 
another column, in which he states the whole facts of 
the case. Mr. Taylor was a candidato for a vacancy 
and, like Mr. Cole, he has against the bishop no le 
redress. The curates may be suspended by the bishop 
as he pleases, but if Mr. Taylor had had a benefice 
Es im, he tells the org! in good out-spoken 
anguage, that he would spend his last shilling in ap- 
pe ing from tribunal to tribunal, till he proved that 

is sentiments were in full accordance with the Prayer 
Book. Unfortunately, this is an idle threat.” 


Dr. Pusry on THE Denison Casz.—In a letter to 
the Guardian, in which he maintains that the two 
charges brought against Archdeacon Denison are so 
framed as not in ¢ ves necessarily to touch the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, Dr, Pusey says :— 
‘The language of the Church of England is not that 
‘the Body and Blood of Christ are joined to the bread 
and wine ;’ but that they ‘are received under the form 
of bread and wine,’ This language could not be con- 

emned without condemning the Homilies. Still it is 
to be feared that the doctrine of the Real Presence is 
the real object of attack with the party which ie 
attacking Archdeacon Denison, They seem to wish to 
exterminate out of the Church of England the school 
which believes as good Bishop Andrewes, Cosin, and 
Wilson, believed. Even if it should be the object of 
the judge, to confine himself as much as he can, to the 
sang letter of the indictment, it would be very difficult 
for him to avoid Fagg worsen judicially, what may, 
one way or the other, bear on peoplo’s Veliet upon a 
subject dearer to them than their lives. The result is 
in God's hands, . God in His mercy may hear 
us, and save us from what wo have some reason to 
fear—a decision the converse of that in the Gorham 
case. That (as far as law was concerned) gave license 
to ministers of the Church of England not to hold an 
article of the Christian faith, There is peril that this 
may forbid men (under the penalty of the law) to teach 
the doctrine of the Real Presence which the Church 
ever taught. Those who believe it will, of course, 
continue to teach it as long as they teach at all; but 
what miserable confusion and heart-burnings, when we 
most need peace and love to heal our past wounds | 


Tus Poor Man’s Cuvurcn anp Smocx Frocxs.— 
The following is extracted from the Surrey Herald, 
October 10, 1851 :— 


Rurat Distrncrion.—John Field, a young man of 
we rae om appearance about 20 years of age, was arraigned 
the Bench on Wednesday last, charged with an assault 
on Police Constable Herring, in Capel Church, Dorking, 
during Divine service, on Sunday the lst of October. It ap- 
nye by the evidence of one of the Churehwardens that it 
ad been thought desirable to classify (to a certain extent) 
the congregation of the church, and with this view certain 
arrangements had been made in the gallery for the reception 
of the young men and boys, more especially for those of them 
who were dressed in the time-honoured attire of a smock 
frock. To aid in carrying out this prescribed form, P. © 
Herring was stationed in the church, who deposed as follows: | 
When defendent entered the church I requested him to go up 
stairs; he said he should not; I then took hold of him ; he 
stepped back and rushed against me, and eventually took his 
seat in the "RON oye es by J. D. Sadler, Esq. He 
did not strike me, but pushed against me in passing. I heard 
him whispering in the church on the Sunday previous; but I 
can’t say that it disturbed the con tion. It could not be 
heard at a distance. This is all 1 know against his character, 
Mr. Sadler said he should decline making any defence, that 
the defendant might give his own simple version of the 
matter. Defendant said he was a native of Capel, had lived 
there all his life, and had always sat in that pew, as it is a free 
seat ; his master wished him to go to church, and he did go 
regularly. Last Sunday he went into church with his brother ; 
the policeman wanted him to go up in the gallery because he 
had a frock on; but he thonght he had a right to sit with his 
brother where he had always sat, and he went there; he never 
pushed P. C, Herring. The defendant’s statement was 
corroborated in every particular by Henson, who said he was 
allowed to sit there because he had acoaton. The magistrates 
did not consider the charge of assault proved, but fined the 
defendant 1s. and 16s. costs for resisting the constable. 


This és the Poor Man’s Church! It seems, however, 
to be somewhat antagonistic to the directions of the 
Apostle James. The churchwardens of Horley must 
have forgotten them ; or, perhaps they may think that 
“vile raiment” docs not include ‘‘Smock Frocks.” 
The idea of a policeman in a church, to put persons in, 
or out of, their seats, exhibits the real character of the 
State Church in its pew opener; it is to be hoped that 
the people of Horley will meet, and pass a vote of 
censure on their churchwardens, and that the magis- 
trates who have fined a man for doing nothing, will 
have their conduct brought before the Home Secretary. 


Quemeeeee 


A mackerel boat, of about 20 tons, is at present 
undergoing the necessary repairs and alterations at 
Newlyn, in Cornwall, for the purpose of conveying a 
crew of five men to Australia! To enable the boat to 
sustain the-many storms which may be expected on 
her voyage out, and to render her as secure as possible, 
the crew have coppered the lower part of her hull, in 
addition to which she is comfortably decked, cabins 
also being placed for the accommodation of the —_ 
who intent to navigate her. The boat will be ballas 
with fresh water. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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avainst Low Church doctrines. Ile has just had 
it in his power to refuse—for the second time 
within the last three weeks—a license to a clergy- 
man for his evangelical views on the question of 
baptismal regeneration. - Thus is the so-called 
“national” Church falling to pieces by intestine 
division. _Kach party wages war to the knife 
against the other, yet all ‘harmoniously agree in 
accepting the State-pay. 

- But unhappily intolerance is not peculiar to the 
Episcopal bench. When excited by religious ran- 
cour the laity can also exhibit this unamiable 
quality. The “ Protestants” of Exeter have much 
reason to entertain a strong disgust of Romanism, 
and its ally, Tractarianism; but in whe orp. to 
resuscitate the puerilities of “ Guy-Fawkes’ day” 
in connexion with the victory of the Alma, and 
squander in “ bonfires, fireworks, and an illumina- 
tion,” money which might alleviate the sorrows and 
distress of the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen in battle, they are burlesqueing an event 
of national importance, and ministering to that 
spirit which animates their diocesan, and fans the 
flame of sectarian bitterness. 

We gladly turn to more congenial themes. The 
autumnal mecting of the Congregational Union at 
Newcastle and neighbouring towns does not ap- 
pear to have been so well attended as usual by men 
of note connected with the denomination—a cir- 
cumstance attributable, perhaps, to the distance of 
that town from the great centres of population. 
Its deliberations were, therefore, somewhat defici- 
ent in interest. We may note, however, that the 
chairman’s address contained a more prominent 
exposition than usual of the anti-state-church 
principle ; and that the assembly, after hearing a 
paper from the Rev. C. Young in favour of mis- 
sions to Western Asia, declined to adopt a resolution 
on the subject, in its anxiety to give no countenance 
to an institution mixed up with slavery. The Ame- 
rican Board of Foreign Missions, however valuable 
may be its labours in some directions, is thus reaping 
the reward of unfaithfulness to truth. Happily, 
there is reason to belief that the stigma is about 
to be removed. It will be seen that at its last 
meeting resolutions were alopted which go far to 
sever it from all complicity with the slave-power, 
and to put it upon a basis which will command the 
respect and sympathy of Christians throughout 
the world. We trust the anticipated consequences 
of this new position may be raul. 

The question of popular education was a promi- 
nent feature at the meetings of the Union. The 
excellence of the Homerton Training Institution, 
and the inadequate remuneration of schoolmasters, 
were suitably welt upon, and no indications were 
perceptible of any desire to give up the position of 
independence of State interference which the ma- 
jority of Congregationalists maintain on this ques- 
tion. On the contrary, a new field was opened 
for the energies and liberality of voluntary educa- 
tionists, in the starting ofa fund “for aiding schools 
in poor districts’—a desideratum too obvious to 
need illustration. Five gentlemen have gener- 
ously promised £100 each to begin the subscrip- 
tion, and we have no doubt the example and the 
appeal will be heartily responded to. | 
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REGIUM DONUM. 
Mr. Bright, M.P. has addressed the following letter 
to the editor of the Northern Whig in reply to the 
communications of Dr. Wilson and other Belfast 
divines, on the subject of the Regium Donum :— 


Sir,—I have received copies of some of the Belfast 
newspapers, containing the letters which have been 
addressed to me by Dr. Robert Wilson, of the Belfast 
Presbyterian College, in reply to my speech in the 
House of Commons, on the subject of the Regium 
Donum. — May | ask of you the favour to allow me to 
say a few words, through the channel of your influential 
journal, on some of the points raised by this angry 
sears of Divinity, assuring you and him that T shall 
be as brief as possible, and to the point? Mr. Wilson 
finds fault with my history of the grant, and would 
deny that it has arisen from political considerations. 
I retain my opinion, and think all the circumstances 
of the case not only sustain it, but prove it to be correct. 
If it were otherwise, however, my condemnation of 
such an appropriation of funds, obtained by taxation 
of a population of differing religious sects, would not 
be diminished. With regard to the steps by which 
the grant has reached its present amount, I — no 
authority but that of the Parliamentary papers, and T 
suspect Mr. Wilson has omitted to notice that, unti 
a comparatively recent period, the vote of Regium 
Donim was mixed up with other grants, and that he 
has concluded that the whole sum voted was appro- 
priated by the members of his Church in Ireland. The 
figures I made use of were taken from the Parliamentary 
papers, and I have no doubt, my statement was correct. 
Mr. Wilson stands upon a compact, which is a con- 
venient, and, indeed, the usual Parliamentary plea 
when all other pleas are wanting. The West Indians 
insisted on a compact when their monopoly in sugar 
was abolished; and it is a constant argument in the 


House of Commons in defence of almost every job, | 


when all other arguments fail. I presume Mr. Wilson 
will not deny that Parliament has the power, and may 
rightly exercise it, of withdrawing any grant which it 
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deems unnecessary or injurious, as it deprived the pape 


Irish Establishod Church of church cess some years 
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ago, and will soon oblige the English Establishment 
to abandon the compulsory collection of Church Rates. 
The Maynooth Grant stands upon the same grounds, 
upon that of Parliamentary sufferance ; and so soon 
as the House of Oommons shall determine that 
itis not necessary, for the public good, to promote 
the extension of: the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland by donations from the public taxes, the May- 
nooth, Grant will be withdrawn. Mr. Wilson will, 
perhaps, be able to see that men who speak and vote 
against the Maynooth Grant only make themselves 
ridiculous when they defend the Regium Donum on the 
ground of a compact between the Irish Presbyterians 
and the Legislature. Mr. Wilson lays great stress on 
an error in my speech, with regard to the number of 
congregations of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, although his discovery does not, in any way, 
serve his purpose in defence of his own position. The 
error consists in my having stated the number of 
 self-supporting”’ congregations, as the whole num- 
ber connected with that body. My argument was 
this—that the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
is more liberal than the Irish Presbyterian Church in 
its contributions to missions and other pious objects, 
although, at the same time, it undertakes the support 
of all its ministers, which the Irish Presbyterians do 
not. From M‘Comb’s Almanack, it appears that there 
are 256 ‘‘self-supporting” congregations, in con- 
nexion with the United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land—the remainder being small and poor congrega- 
tions, requiring help from those who are richer, or 
more numerous. But, taking them altogether, they 
‘are less numerous than the Irish, and vet they contri- 
bute about one half-more to missionary objects than 
the Irish Presbyterians, besides raising about £28,000 
per annum for the ministers of their ‘‘self-supporting”’ 
congregations, and whatever further sum, probably not 
much short of that, in and for the congregations, 
which are not described as ‘ self-supporting.” Theo 
case stands thus—these 256 congregations, to which I 
referred, raise £28,000 annually for the support of 
their own ministers and contribute handsomely to the 
help of the weaker congregations; whilst in Ireland, 
the rich and numerous congregations not only do 
not, it appears, to any extent, beyond a few hundred 
—" a-year, help their weaker brethren, but they 

ave not even the zeal to contribute sufficiently 
to the support of their own ministers. I say 
nothing here of the magnificent subscriptions of 
the Free Church of Scotland, but confine myself 


to the case of the United Presbyterian Church ; | 


and I say that every Irish Presbytcrian minister, 
when he takes his share of the Regtwm Donum, ought 
to blush, not more for himself, than for those to 
whom he ministers. Mr. Wilson is indignant at my 
reference to a statement, attributed to Dr, Candlish, in 
which that gentleman is represented to have spoken, 
with more truth than politeness, of the object and ten- 
dency of the Regivem Donum ; and he tells us what the 
Doctor said at a meeting of the Irish General Assembly 
in 1844, I know nothing of what Dr. Candlish said 
there; but I know what he said in 1843. In that 
year, and on the 24th of November, he spoke, at a 
meeting at Bradford, in support of the Free Church of 
Scotland. In one part of his speech, he replied to the 
objection urged against rendering support to the Free 
Church, ‘that they might, at some time or other, 
accept the Regium Donum,’’ arguing that it was unjust 
to withhold such aid now, because hereafter they might, 
by possibility, de led into error, thus indicating his 
opinion of the conduct of a church which should be- 
come, through such a grant as the Regiwm Donum, a 
stipendiary of the State. He then continued—“ And, 
then, we have another answer. We cannot listen to 
any such proposal of a Regium Donum, because we will 
not compromise our position. 


freedom from the yoke of civil tyranny, out of the 
Establishment, and still protesting that we are entitled 
to that freedom within it. Standing as we do in this 
position, are we to descend to the pitiful, wretched ex- 
pedient of taking a little money to stop our mouths, as a 
kind of hush-money? No, I will not go back for one, 
unless both the grievances of which we complain are 
redressed, Patronage must be abolished, and the civil 
courts restrained. I will not compromise my position. 


I will not consent to be bought off by the craft of 


statesmen, casting us a crumb as beggars, when the 
Church is entitled to get the whole, and nothing 
less than the whole, and nothing else than the whole, 
of what she demands. I repeat, then, it would be 
wrong in the State to offer, and inconsistent with our 
position to take, such a bounty.” This extract is taken 
from The Bradford Observer, of November 30, 1843; and 
I happen to know that the report was seen and corrected 
by the speaker before it was published. To take the 
Regium Donum, says Dr. Candlish, would be “ to be led 
into error,” and this without refereuce to the special 
circumstances of the Free Church; and to take it, in 
their position would be to descend to the “ pitifud, 
wretched expedient of taking a little money to stop their 
mouths, as a kind of hush money.” It would be con- 
senting “to be bought off by the craft of Statesmen, 
casting them a crumb as beggars,” &e. 1 think I may 
now leave Mr. Wilson to any comfort he can gain from 
the observations of Dr. Candlish on the real nature of 
the Regium Donum. Mr. Wilson is grievously offended 
at my having suggested the possibility of fraud and 
evasion in the obtaining or distribution of the grant ; 
and he asserts, that my statement of the number of 
new congregations, since 1841, is incorrect. I believe 


my figures were taken from the Parliamentary esti-+ 


mates; but, unfortunately, I have no copy of them at 
hand to refer to. I will, however, ask Mr, Wilson to 
read a speech recently delivered, by Dr. Montgomery, 
at the meeting of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, 
on the 18th July last, I take the report from your 
Dr. Montgomery said— He really did not 
desire to see numerous small congregations in the 


We protest, at this | 
moment, that weare the Church of Scotland, secking 
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church, Why, almost within sight of them, they 
might see five or six congregations of another church 
constituted out of what was one. He desired that 
nothing of a similar kind should take place among them, 
or that they might sce ministers passing cach other with 
a scowl, It was said that Presbyterianism was multi- 
plying, because of the multiplication of congregations 
in this manner; but the fact was, that, within the last 
seven or eight years, it had greatly decreased. And, 
without coinciding with Mr. Bright's statements in 
the House of Commons, he should say, that there 
had been a scandalous and wndue extension of Con- 
gregations, injurious to the interests of religion, 
in the very Church in which they took place. An 
extension of doctrines, when the services of religion 
could be done for these congregations in the congreg 
tions they had left.” And further on, he said, ** He 
trusted they would never have any sham congregations in 
connection with their body.” I persume, that Dr. 
Montgomery knows something about what is passing 
among the Presbyterians of Ulster, and his testimony 
but confirms my belief, founded upon all that I heard 
on this subject, from Presbyterians themselves, during 
my visit to Ireland. I have now touched upon the 
chief points assailed by Mr. Wilson. To the most im- 
portant facts and arguments of my specch, he_has 
attempted no answer. He has.not endeavoured to 
shew, that which was absolutely necessary for his case, 
that the Presbyterians of Ireland have anv better claim 
for an annual grant from the taxes levied upon all 
classes of the people, including Roman Catholics, 
Protestant Dissenters, and Presbyterians of the two 
‘Free Churches of Scotland, than any of those sects or 
churches to which such grants are not made; nor has 
he endeavoured to prove, that the Irish Presbyterians 
are unable, from poverty—poverty of zeal always ex- 
cepted—to provide a proper support for the ministers 
oftheir church. He is delighted with the speech of 
'Mr. Kirk, or professes to be so. But, Mr. Kirk's 
speech only confirmed that which I had already ad- 
vanced. Mr. Kirk dwelt on the respectable character 
'ofthe Presbyterians—on their industry, their intel- 
_ligence, and their morality. They are not found in the 
_ prisons of Ireland, they give no trouble to your police, 
| or to your courts of justice, and they are the people the 
| government should encourage. But this is my case, or 
_& main portion of it. I said they were neither pauper- 
rich nor pauper-poor; that they did not trouble either 
_the Encumbered Estates Court or the Poor Law Board ; 
and that, being generally a prosperous middle-class 
community, they were competent to support the 
ministers of their religious sect. To all this, Mr. 
| Wilson answers not a word. Surely he will admit 
that to give oo from the taxes in aid of a prosper- 
| ous sect, well able to support its own expenditure, is 
/a very doubtful appropriation of the public funds, 
and that the bulk of the people of the United King- 
dom, who do not partake of such grants, have a right 
to complain? But what is this great effort to which I 
would invite the Presbyterians of Ireland? I find it 
stated very clearly iff a memorial presented to the 
General Assembly, in 1845, and which entreated that 
body to give up the Parliamentary stipend. That 
memorial assumes there are 160,000 familics among 
ithe Presbyterians of Ircland, and states that a pay- 
ment of one penny per week by each family—not by 
each person, but by each family—would raise an 
annual sum of about £35,000, or a sum but little short 
ofthe amount of the Regium Donum, and the memo- 
rial gives a scale of eontributions, to show how an 
annual sum of £50,000 might be raised, and from 
this scale are exempted altogether not fewer than 
11,000 families, which would include all who can be 
| supposed to be unable to pay anything. The scale is 
as follows :— 

11,000 familics are supposed to give nothing. 
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2,150 varying from €2 to £20 per year, 
making in alla sum of £50,000. By this scale half 
the Presbyterian families of Ireland are supposed to 
_pay one penny per week, whilst more than nine- 
, tenths of the whole are fixed at or under two pence 
| per week, leaving less than one-tenth at more than 
two pence per week, and charging not more than ten 
families so high as £20 per year. I ask Mr, Wilson 
| —no, I ask the Presbyterians of Ireland—to study this 
table, and to say whether it would not be more honour- 
able to them, and to the religion they profess, to raise 
this sum among themselves, than to receive it from 
taxes collected from millions ; who have no connexion 
with the services of their church? There is scarcely 
a working man’s family in Lancashire, or indced in 
England, which docs not pay more than this one 
penny per week for the education of some one child of 
the family; and is it possible that this one penny per 
week, per family, can be an insurmountable obstacle 
to the attainment of the honourable position to which I 
would invite the efforts of the Irish Presbyterians—the 
position of freedom from State pay, and from depen- 
dence on funds collected for them by the gencral tax- 
gatherer? If it be true, as is said in Zhe lrish Dres- 
byterian, of May, 1853, which Mr, Wilson says I have 
‘seen but not mastered,” that *‘a minister's comfort 
depends much on the love of his people ;"’ that ‘it is 
the fountain of that liberality on which Christ ordains 
that he should live;” that “it doubles the gift by the 
very heartiness with which it bestows it ;” and that, 
‘‘in obedience to the law of Jesus, it heaps his table 
with necessaries and with comforts ;” I say, if this be 
true, what must be the condition of that people who 
refuse the burden of one penny per week, per family, 
for the support of their ministers, and of the ministers 
who are denied access “to the fountain of that liber- 
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ality on which Christ ordains that they should live >” 
I will not go into the question raised by Dr. Candlish, 
whether the Regium Donum is ‘‘hush-money’”’ to the 
Presbyterians of Ireland. That they should have 
silently tolerated the existence, in their country, of a 
Church Establishment, including no greater proportion 
of the population of Ireland than the Presbyterian body 
itself, but absorbing public revenues equal, probably, 
to near half-a-million sterling per annum, is cause for 
suspicion that something has blinded their eyes, and 
sealed their lips; and that they should have stooped to 
become the humble allies of that establishment, in the 
wrongs it has perpetrated on the great majority of the 
people of Ireland, is a description of indignity which 
neither men nor communities are accustomed to subject 
themselves to, without compensation, I do not ex- 
pect Mr. Wilson to perceive this. He, I presume, is a 
pensioner on the public taxes, through the channel of 
Regium Donum, and has no faith in “ the fountain of 
that liberality on which Christ ordained that he should 
live.’ He prefers a solid vote of Parliament, to a 
reliance on that *‘ obedience to the law of Jesus, which 
should heap his table with necessaries and with com- 
forts;’’ and, therefore, I marvel not that he should 
leave his ‘ Biblical Criticism ’”’ to criticise my speech. 
Mr. Wilson is evidently very angry, and, in his anger, 
he is very abusive. But that this letter 1s already too 
long, 1 would have selected a score of epithets he has 
employed against me, which sound strangely from the 
lips of a Doctor of Divinity. If the Legium Donum 
is distributed to many Christians of the temper of 
Dr. Robert Wilson, professor of Biblical Criticism in 
the Belfast Presbyterian College, its application is 
somewhat more objectionable even than I had supposed. 

If you insert this letter, you will greatly oblige me, 
and, perhaps, the Irish papers which published Dr. 
Wilson’s will, in fairness, publish this. 

I am, very respectfully, 
JoHN Bricut. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF RE- 
LIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND 
CONTROL. 


Bristot, October 19.—A deputation from the Libe- 
ration Society has just paid a visit to this city, for the 
purpose of acquainting the Dissenters with the changes 
made in the Society, its new plans of operation, and its 
late parliamentary movements. Mr. Carvell Williams, 
the secretary, had been down for some days, for the 
purpose of paving the way by interviews with our 
leading men, and of arranging for successful meetings. 
And very successful meetings we have had—not in 
Broadmead Rooms, as heretofore, and therefore not so 
numerously attended, but, what is better, they have 
brought together a more influential body of individuals 
than have ever before responded to the socicty’s ap- 
peals. In the morning of yesterday, a select party 
breakfasted with the deputation at the Mon- 
taguc Tavern, there being among the company 
Solomon Leonard, Esq., who presided, Henry 
Wills, Esq., the Revs. Messrs. Thomas, Haycroft, 
Probert, Nicholson, Edwards, Cross and Burder, and 
Robert Leonard, Esq. As usual on such occasions, 
some who would have been glad to have been present 
were prevented attending; and among these were 
Richard Ash, Esq., and George Thomas, Esq., (each 
of whom intimated his intention to subscribe £6 a- 
year) ; Joseph Eaton, Esq., the Rev. Messrs. Winter, 
Pearsall and Armstrong. Mr. Miall, M.P., made a 
report in respect to the society, and the character 
and spirit of its late movements; and Dr. Foster gra- 
phically narrated the steps taken by the Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee on particular occasions during the late 
session. Both gentlemen called attention to the probable 
incidents of the next session and the duty which would 
devolve on the society and its supporters. These 
statements gave rise to an interesting conversation 
cliciting additional information, the issue being the 
adoption of a resolution affirming the desirableness of 
affording increased support to the society, and par- 
ticularly of raising its income as proposed. To give 
practical effect to this resolution a subscription list was 
at once commenced, and though only a comparatively 
few gentlemen were present, the amount cxcceded the 
list lately obtained from the entire city! In the even- 
ing a larger company—convened by private invita- 
tions addressed to the members of the several con- 
gregations — assembled in the school-room attached 

to the chapel in Old Kingestreet (late the Rev. G. I. 
Davis's), which was quite filled. Here, after tea, 
Handel Cossham, Esq., of Pucklechurch, opened the 
proceedings in a smart speech, after which the 
secretary gave a brief history of the society, and ex- 
plained the object of the meeting. Mr. Miall and Dr. 
Foster afterwards delivered addresses, the former de- 
voting his attention chiefly to the subject of Church 
property, on which, it had been intimated that some 
of the Bristol Dissenters were desirous of having in- 
formation. The Rey. Messrs. Hayeroft, Clark, Pro- 
bert, and Edwards, and Henry Bennett, Esq., also 
took part in the proceedings, which included the for- 
mation of a new committee, and the extension of the 
subscription-list commenced in thie morning. The 
Meeting was throughout of a most interesting cha- 
racter; and both the deputation and the local com- 
mittce have the gratification of believing that these 


gatherings have greatly improved the socicty’s posi- 


tion here, and that if a careful policy be pursued it 
will continue to gain new adhercnts, and ere long 
reckon Bristol among its strongholds. 
Drvonvorr.—-A meeting, numerously and respec- 
tably attended, was held in the large hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, on Thursday evening, the 19th 
inst., when E. Miall, Esq. M.P., and Dr, Foster, atten- 
ded as a deputation. ‘The chair was occupied by Mr, 
Joseph Elms, who, in his opening address, avowed 
himself an carnest supporter of the principles of the 
society. The Rey. John Pyer moy.d, and Mr, 
Samucl Allen seconded, the first resolu'icu which wag 
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supported by Mr. Miall, who, in a clear, forcible, and 
very impressive speech, explained the objects aimed at 
by the society, and dealt particularly with the ques- 
tion of what is called Church Property. At the close 
of Mr. Miall’s speech, which was loudly ap- 
plauded, the chairman invited discussion, but 
as no one ventured to offer a_ reply, the 
resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
all but unanimously, two clergymen only who were 
—* voting against it. Dr. Foster moved, and the 

ev. R. W. Overbury seconded, the next resolution ; 
Dr. Foster explaining the satisfactory working of the 
Parliamentary committee, and reviewing the procecd- 
ings of the House of Commons during the late session 
in relation to questions of religious liberty. Mr, Pyer 
then suggested the propriety of forming a committee 
in Devonport to act in conjunction with the society. 
This was heartily responded to, and several gentlemen 


immediately gave their names, and were constituted 
a committee with power to add to their number. 
Votes of thanks were then passed by acclamation to 
the deputation, and thus concluded a delightful and 
interesting meeting. 

Piymoutn.—The deputation addressed a large pub- 
lic meeting at the Mechanics’ Institute on Friday. 
Peter Adams, Esq., occupied the chair; and the Rev. 
Messrs. Nicholson and Barfott, and Messrs. Thomas 
Nicholson and Holmden took part in the proceedings, 
of which—from lack of space—we are unable to give 
a report. We may add, however, that the meeting 
produced a highly favourable impressibdn. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY~—THE REFORM 
QUESTION. 


Yesterday "Maman the first grand step in ag Se 
out the new University Reform Bill was to be taken. 
The heads of houses, professors, and members of con- 
gregation were to assemble in the Convocation House 
for the purpose of electing the new hebdomadal council. 
Respecting the election a correspondent of the Daily 
News at Oxford writes on Monday :—‘‘ The ‘ coming 
struggle’ absorbs public attention to the University, 
and little else is talked of than who are to constitute 
the new Hebdomadal Board. Meetings of the tracta- 
rian party have been held with no result at Oticl Col- 
lege. But it is pretty generally understood that there 
is a determination on the part of the more ad- 
vanced partisans of Dr. Pusey to return him and a 
goodly number of his followers. A combination of 
the old Tory party with the pseudo-Liberals of 
the tractarian school, with a view to exclude the 
few prominent supporters of the Government, is also 
spoken of. The afternoon sermon at St. Mary’s yes- 
terday was preached by the Rev. William Sewell, 
author of ‘Christian Morals,’ who took occasion for 
the text, ‘Young men exhort to be soberminded :’ to 
exhort the younger members of the University present 
to take especial care to avoid the company of Dissent- 
ers, should any intrude under the new bill; to warn 
them not to give to Casar, Jeremiah, or Queen Victoria 
the things which belonged to the Church; and to join 
with him in as large an amount of passive resistance to 
the decision of the Legislature as was compatible with 
their position, The discourse was evidently one of 
a gentleman labouring under strong excitement, 
and may be safely passed by. But the more sagacious 
part of the audience evindently felt that the exposé was 
one which the University could not well afford to have 
repeated.” 


Cuurcu-rates.—In the parish of St. Martin’s, 
Worcester, a Church-rate was refused at a vestry meet- 
ing a few days ago. The churchwardens did not press 
their right to demand a poll. An attempt will be made 
to raise the required sum by voluntary contributions. 
‘Tt would be an insult to the attached members of the 
Church of England in this populous and wealthy parish 
(says the Worcester Chroniele\ to hint at the possibility 
of their needing extrancous help. In St. Peter's 
parish we observe that the churchwardens have col- 
lected £77 out of the £80 that they need for the year’s 
expenditure, though there the principle of voluntary 
offerings was tricd under very disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances.” ‘A voluntary rate of 2d. in the pound 
has been adopted by the ‘members and friends of the 
Church of England—in the parish of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, Bath, in public meeting assembled. The 
meeting was very harmonious.—At Wakeficld a rate 
of 2d. in the pound has been carricd without opposi- 
tion; the mecting having been held at 10 a.m., when 
very few people could make it convenient to attend, 


THe Braw ine at St. Pau’s, KNIGHTSBRIDGE,— 
Mr. Westerton, Churehwarden of St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, appeared on Friday before the Westminster 
Magistrate to answer a charge of assault. ‘lhe charge 
arose out of these circumstances :—Last Sunday, Mr. 
Ernest Fitzroy, a youth of twenty, sang instead of 
saying the service at St. Paul’s, As this had been 
done oftener than once, and produced a paintul dis- 
cord, the officiating minister, Mr. Portal, ccased to 
read, and pointed out the disturber to the church-. 
warden. Mr. Westerton went up to the pew, and ad- 
dressing some words to Mr. Fitzroy, caught him by 
the arm. Shielded by two other youths, however, he 
retreated further into the pew ; and there the affair in 
the church ended; but next day Mr. Fitzroy obtained 
a summons against Mr. Westerton for an assault. Mr. 
Arnold, the magistrate, dismissed the summons, since 
Mr. Westerton was doing what he thought his duty as 
a churehwarden; but expressly declined to say 
whether the conduct of Mr. Fitzroy in chanting was 
illegal or not. 


ANOTHER Victim or THE Bisnop or Exerer.—The 
Plymouth Journal recently announced the refusal of 
the Bishop ot Exeter to grant a license to the Rev. H. 
H, Cole, who had five years acted as curate at Charles 
Church, on account of his views on baptismal regenera- 


tion. “The Rey. M. Taylor was nominated the successor 


Seige me cay, 


of Mr. Cole. This gentlemen has been a member of 
the Church of England all his life—his family are all 
Churchmen—and he himself has been an ordained 
minister for more than twenty years—a part of which 
time he has ministered in this neighbourhood, tho 
bishop having before licensed him for Compton. But 
what Bishop Phillpotts may have done in the past, is 
no rule for Bishop Phillpotts in the future. He, there- 
fore, subjects Mr. Taylor to an inquisition on the old 
stumbling-stone of baptismal regeneration, finds that 
he believes what he does not believe, and thereupon 
dismisses him from his presence and from his diocese 
atthe same time. Mr. Taylor, bolder than most of 
his cloth, has not silently acquiesced in this judgment, 
but has come out in a pamphlet, which we give in 
another column, in which he states the whole facts of - 
the case. Mr. Taylor was a candidato for a vacancy, 
and, like Mr. Cole, he has against the bishop no legal 
redress, The curates may be suspended by the bishop 
as he pleases, but if Mr. Taylor had had a benefice 
given him, he tells the bishop, in good out-spoken 
language, that he would spend his last shilling in ap- 
4 ing from tribunal to tribunal, till he proved that 
iis sentiments were in full accordance with the Prayer 
Book. Unfortunately, this is an idle threat.” 


Dr, Pusry on tHE Denison Casz.—In a letter to 
the Guardian, in which he maintains that the two 
charges brought against Archdeacon Denison are so 
framed as not in themselves necessarily to touch the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, Dr. Pusey says :— 
“The language of the Church of England is not that 
‘the Body and Blaod of Christ are joined to the bread 
and wine ;’ but that they ‘are received under the form 
of bread and wine, This language could not be con- 
demned without condemning the Homilies. Still it is 
to be feared that the doctrine of the Real Presence is 
the real object of attack with the party which is 
attacking Archdeacon Denison, They seem to wish to 
exterminate out of the Church of England the school 
which believes as good Bishop Andrewes, Cosin, and 
Wilson, believed. Even if it should be the object of 
the judge, to confine himselfas much as ho can, to the 
very letter of the indictment, it would be very difficult 
for him to avoid pronouncing judicially, what may, 
one way or the other, bear on people’s belief upon a 
subject dearer to them than their lives. The result is 
in God's hands. God in ILlis merey may hear 
us, and save us from what we have some reason to 
fear—a decision the converse of that in the Gorham 
case. That (as far as law wasconcerned) gave license 
to ministers of the Church of England not to hold an 
article of the Christian faith. There is peril that this 
may forbid men ‘ag the penalty of the law) to teach 
the doctrine of the Real Presence which the Church 
ever taught. Those who believe it will, of course, 
continue to teach it as long as they teach at all; but 
what miserable confusion and heart-burnings, when we 
most need peace and love to heal our past wounds ! 


Tur Poor Man’s Cuurcn anp Smock Frocks.— 
The following is extracted from the Surrey Herald, 
October 10, 1851 :— 


Rurat. Distinction.—John Field, a young man of 
respectable appearance about 20 years of age, was arraigned 
before the Bench on Wednesday last, charged with an assault 
on Police Constable Herring, in Capel Church, Dorking, 
during Divine service, on Sunday the Ist of October. It ap- 
wy by the evidence of one of the Churchwardens that it 
iad been thought desirable to classify (to a certain extent) 
the congregation of the church, and with this view certain 
arrangements had been made in the gallery for the reception 
of the young men and boys, more wh een’ & for those of them 
who were dressed in the time-honoured attire of a smock 
frock. ‘To aid in carrying out this prescribed form, P. 
Herring was stationed in the church, he deposed as follows: j 
When defendent entered the church I requested him to go up 
stairs; he said he should not; I then took hold of him ; he 
stepped back and rushed against me, and eventually took his 
seat in the pew.---Cross-examined by J. D. Sadler, Esq. He 
did not strike me, but pushed against me in passing. 1 heard 
him whispering in the church on the Sunday previous ; but 1 
can’t say that it disturbed the congregation. It could not be 
heard at a distance. ‘This is all [ know against his character, 
Mr. Sadler said he should decline making any defence, that 
the defendant might give his own simple version of the 
matter. Defendant said he was a native of Capel, had lived 
there all his life, and had always sat in that pew, as it is a free 
seat ; his master wished him to go to church, and he did go 
regularly, Last Sunday he went into church with his brother ; 
the policeman wanted him to go up in the gallery because he 
had a frock on; but he thought he had a right to sit with his 
brother where he had always sat, and he went there; he never 
pushed P. C, Lerring. ‘The defendant's statement was 
corroborated in every particular by Henson, who said he was 
allowed to sit there because he had acoat on. ‘The magistrates 
did not consider the charge of assault proved, but fined the 
defendant Ls. and 16s. costs for resisting the constable. 


This ts the Poor Man’s Church! It seems, however, 
to be somewhat antagonistic to the directions of the 
Apostle James. The churchwardens of Horley must 
have forgotten them; or, perhaps they may think that 
“vile raiment” docs not include “Smock Frocks.’ 
The idea of a policeman in a church, to put persons in, 
or out of, their seats, exhibits the real character of the 
State Church in its pew opener; it isto be hoped that 
the people of Ilorley will meet, and pass a vote of 
censure on their churchwardens, and that the magis- 
trates who have fined a man for doing nothing, will 
have their conduct brought before the Home Secretary, 


A mackerel boat, of about 20 tons, is at present 
undergoing the necessary repairs and alterations at 
Newlyn, in Cornwall, for the purpose of conveying @ 
crew of five men to Australia! ‘To enable the boat to 
sustain the many storms which may be expected on 
her voyage out, and to render her as secure as possible, 
the crew have coppered the lower part of her hull, in 
addition to which she is comfortably decked, cabins 
also being placed for the accommodation of the tars, 
who intent to navigate her, ‘The boat will be ballasted 


with fresh water, 
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Beligions Intelligence. 
MISSIONARY -CONFERENCE. 


After the Evangelical Alliance Conferénce, a pre- 
liminary gathering of the friends of missions was held 
in Freemasons’ Hall, to take into consideration the 
practicability of assembling the officers and supporters 
of the various missionary societies, for the purposes of 
mutual information and encouragement. The Confe- 
rence met on Thursday and Friday week, and is re- 
ported at some length in the Christian Times. 

At the Thursday morning session, Mr. T. B. Wheat- 
ley presided, and, after the devotional exercises, read a 
paper detailing the steps which had led to the present 
Conference and the order of proceeding. The commit- 
tee entertained the hope that the Conference might 
eventually include the whole of the missionary s0- 
cieties in existence, but thought it prudent to restrict 
it at present to British Christians, except as foreign 
brethren in London might be invited to attend. 

The Rev. J. B, Marsden, Incumbent of St. Peter’s, 
Birmingham, then read a paper on the following sub- 

ect: ‘The Essential Unity of Aim of all Evangelical 
issions, with the eng oor Obligation to Enlarged 
Mutual fg, werd and Increased Practical Co-ope- 
ration in the Entire Work, as Conducted by Different 
Societies.” One prominent point adverted to by Mr. 
Marsden was the desirableness of the missionaries of 
different churches meeting together, at stated seasons, 
for solemn acts of devotion. This was attempted some 
years ago in the island of Ceylon, between the mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society and those 
of some other churches. 

Some conversational remarks followed the reading 
of this paper. Mr. Duvella expressed his sense of the 
importance of union amongst missionaries of various 
denominations. Some years ago he had seen this 
manifested in a very striking manner in the south of 
India. The Rev. Wm. Arthur, while expressing his satis- 
faction and thanks to Mr. Marsden for the valuable 
paper he had read, thought that he had very naturally 
underrated the actual amount of union at present 
amongst missionaries. It was the custom in India for 
them not only to meet for conversation privately, but 
regularly to meet each other in public, and hold their 
prayer-meetings together. He could mention a dio- 
cese in India, where it was ‘quite common for the 
bishop to convene in his own house the missionaries of 
various denominations, that they might meet around 
his table, express their opinions freely, and unite toge- 
ther in reading the Word of God and in prayer. With 
regard to the amount of practical union existing 
amongst the various missionary societies at home, he 
might mention, that, amongst the secretarics of the 
different missionary sovicties there existed, even now, 
avery good Evangelical Alliance. Sn 4 reese Mr. 
Gurney apologised for the unavoidable absence of the 
secretaries of the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
assured the Conference that it did not arise {rom any 
want of interest in the proceedings. After some re- 
marks from the Revs. T. R. Brooke and J. Jordan, the 
Rev. Joshua Russell said he could testify that there 
existed the most entire fraternal intercourse. At Cal- 
cutta all the missionaries, except a few called Puseyites, 
united together at monthly meetings. The Rev. George 
Candy supported the statements of Mr. Russell. 
Throughout India there was a real practical Evan- 
gelical Alliance—an alliance manifested by its fruits, 
rather than by its name. There was the cultivation 
of the spirit of love, and nothing like a forced co-ope- 
ration. As this loving spirit was strengthened, there 
would be an increased desire to co-operate. © Mr. 
Gurney mentioned that a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, on being asked as to the denomi- 
nations in Calcutta, replied, ‘‘ Weare all one in Cal- 
cutta; we know nothing of denominations,” 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Marsden for his paper was 
then passed. 

Some discussion took place relating to the position of 
the Conference in relation to the existing societies,— 
in = the idea of any interference was generally re- 
p idiated, 

At the evening meeting Sir Culling Eardley pre- 
sided, He said that in order to effect the pro 
union some practical object should be laid before them; 
and if that object were only the establishment of a 
joint missionary institution where all the trophies and 
curiosities of mission fields should be collected, and 
where information from all quarters might be obtained, 
even that single object might do good and enable its 
promoters to feel their way to many others, 

The Rev, G. Candy read a paper on the following 
subject :—“ To what Extent can a Native Ministry, 
and the [tinerant Preaching of the Gospel, in Distine- 
tion from the Pastoral Office, be advantageously in- 
creased in conducting Missionary Operations?” In 
respect to India, he said, that very much of the present 
‘hange of mind among the natives of India, was owing 
tu the education which had been given to the youth in 
that country. India was now in a transition state, 
and it would very much depend upon the efforts of 
British Christians whether the transition would be into 
Christianity or infidelity. (Hear, hear.) At present 
there was only one missionary to every 340,000 in- 
habitants, so that it could not be wondered at that the 
mumber of actual conversions was small. He regretted 
that men of great influence and standing in the 
churches did not devote themselves to foreign mission- 
ary work, At present, eee employment was the 
last things which parents would think of for their child- 
ren. 

Captain Layard eulogised the devotedness and zeal 
which he said characterised many of the missionaries 
in India and elsewhere, and mentioned the case of a 
Mr. Murdoch, who gave up a Government appointment 
and went among the Cingalese, to teach them the 

Gospel, relying upon the natives whom he taught for 


in a small hut, and, by the self-denial which he had ex- 
ercised, he convinced the people that he sought only 
their welfare; and he laboured among them with the 
most marked success. 
A general discussion followed on the subject of a 
native ministry which was eulogised «3 Mr. Strachan 
and Mr. Jackson. The Rev. Mr. Male said he had 
spent nine or ten years in India as a Christian mission- 
ary and he had observed the missionaries were gene- 
rally anxious to lay hold of ‘suitable native converts, 
and give them a place of usefulness in various spheres 
of operation. The chairman suggested whether it 
would not be expedient to have some persons set apart 
for itinerancy, without engaging at all in pastoral 
duties, so that by excluding the questions of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, all Christians might unite in 
supporting them. The Rev. T. R. Brooke said there 
was an impression on the minds of many sincere 
Christians, especially in the provinces, that missionary 
societies did not pay sufficient attention to the subject 
of constituting self-supporting native Churches, and 
80 appropriating the funds to the establishment of 
missions in other parts. He should have been glad if 
the officers of some of the principal societies had been 
present, as they might have said something to dispel 
that idea, which probably was a mistaken one. The 
Rev. Mr. M‘Gill urged the expediency of separating 
the offices of Evangelists and pastors, especially in re- 
gard to missionary opeyzations. The Rev. W. E. 
Thornton was doubtful whether the appointment of a 
distinct class of Evangelists, apart from the ministry, 
would be expedient. He thought the work of evange- 
lising should be entrusted chiefly to the Christian 
ministry. The Rev. T. R. Birks thought there had 
been a tendency to dwell rather too much upon the 
desirability of thrusting forward native converts into 
the mission work. The Rev. Dr. Steane thought that 
the Church did not sufficiently carry ont:the principle | 
involved in the last commision of Christ, ‘‘ Go ye unto 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
He concluded by recommending open-air preaching in 
this country, as an effectual means of reaching the 
masses of the people who never attended regular places 
of worship. The proceedings were concluded by 
prayer. | 
At the morning sitting on Friday, the chair was 
occupied by Major RowLanpson, who, after the devo- 
tional exercises, opened the proceedings. — : 
The Rev. Joun Battie read a paper on the fol- 
lowing subject: ‘“*‘ What are the Scriptural Principles 
which should Excite and Limit our Hopes in Reference 
to the Conversion‘of the Heathen to a Saving Faith in 
Christ.” One point, he said, evidently raised by the. 
question to be discussed was, ‘“ Did the Bible pro- 
nounce the present to be a season during which we 
were to expect conversion upon a large scale among 
the nations, or to be a season only of the ingathering 
of a remnant? Extreme notions, he said, were held 
on both sides. Some hada notion that nothing was 
before us but blessing; others saw that a work of 
vengeance was foretold, and seizing the neglected 
truth, assigned to it a disproportionate place. The 
wise man would find the truth in the centre, and not 
in either extreme. The-reverend gentleman urged the 
necessity of united action among Christians, and of 
doing everything to soften down the asperities existing 
between different sects, that they might cordially co- 
operate in a common cause, and in opposition to a 
common enemy. ia, 
The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel said he differed from 
Mr. Baillie’s conclusion. He believed it to be ex- 
plicitly stated in the Old and New Testament, that 
God intended to give the world to the Saviour, that 
the world would be converted to Him by means of the 
Word of God, by the special aid of the Spirit, and by 
the Church which God employed as an instrument in 
making His Word known. At the same time, it was 
no doubt true that every wise man should expect at 
times to labour fruitlessly; he should go forth, as did 
the soldier at the Alma, with the determination to do 
his duty, whatever were the results, conscious that if 
he fell in battle another would fill his place. As yet, 
the Church had not risen to the position which the 
Lord intended it to fill. After some remarks from the 
Revs. E. Morley, and T. R. Birks, the Rev. Mr. Male, 
a missionary from India, said that in India, God had 
nted success according to exertion. In New Zea- 
and, the labour had been more abundant, and there a 
richer harvest had been gathered. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. 
M‘Fie, Mr. Orr, the Rev. T, R. Brooke, the Rev. A. 
Burnett, and other getlemen. Mr. Wheatley closed 
the proceedings by prayer. 

The Conference re-assembled at half-past five, under 
the presidency of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. = 

The Rev. T. Brooke said a very affectionate letter 
had been received from the Rev. br. Tidman, one of 
the secretaries of the London Missionary Society, who 
expressed his deep regret that he was wholly unable 
to attend the Conference, as he had hoped to have 
done, owing to severe personal affliction. | 

Major Rowlandson suggested the ‘great importance 
of endeavouring to prevail upon missionary bodies to 
exercise a more extended charity and. forbearance 
among themselves, A somewhat warm and rather 
unseemly controversy now obtained between the Free 


American Missions; the Free Church believing that 
the best mode of proceeding in their work in India 
was by educational institutions, and the American 
Board contending, that the preaching .of the Gospel 
simply was the — course. oe 

The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, thought that the 
subject just raised was as applicable to Christians at 
home as to missionaries abroad. | 

The following resolutions were agreed to :— 

That this meeting fully coinciding in the sentiments expressed 


in the resolution transmitted to it by the Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance respecting the meeting intended to be held 


the means of his subsistence, He took up his station 


in Paris in 1855, cherishes the earnest hope that they may have 


Church Missionaries in Madras, and the Board of. 


the effect of —— the minds of Christians to entertain the 
subject of a eral Missionary Conference to be assembled at a 
future and not distant period. 

That Rev. W. Arthur, Rev. P. R. Brooke, Sir C. E. Eardly, 
Bart., Rey. C. Jackson, G. J. Morris, Esq., Major Kowlandson, 
J. M. Strachan, Esq., T. R. Wheately, Esq., with power to add 
to their number, be a committee to correspond with the 
French brethren with respect to their proposed meetings on the 
missionary subject; and to take any other steps which may 
seem desirable for the promotion of the general object of this 
Conference. 

That cordial thanks are due, and hereby presented, to the 
friends in London and its neighbourhood, who have afforded 
Christian hospitality to members of the Conference from distant 


Pp ‘ 
The proceedings then terminated. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


“This assembly of ministers and delegates of Inde- 
a churches (says the Newcastle Guardian) has 

eld its sixteenth autumnal session in Newcastle, 
Shields, and Sunderland, 8 the present week. 
Last year, it may be remembered, arrangements were 
made for the meetings, but in consequence of the 
epidemic which then prevailed here, Manchester was 
fixed upon, and the visit to this neighbourhood deferred. 
The late fearful calamity did not prevent the Union 
from fulfilling the engagement, and we are happy to 
say that its members—the representatives of Congre- 
gational churches—in various parts of the country 
have been heartily welcomed and hospitably received, 
not merely by friends of their own denomination, but 
also ‘of other Christian communions.” 


: THE CHAIRMAN’'S ADDRESS, 

On Monday evening, devotional meetings were held 
in the three towns, addresses being delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Stowell, and the Revs. T. W.. Richardson and 
S. McAll.. On Tuesday, the first meeting for business 
was held at Sunderland, in Ebenezer Chapcl.. The 
attendance of ministers and delegates was very numer- 
ous, and the galleries—which were free to the public— 
were Well filled. 

The Rev. A. M. Brown, LL.D., of Cheltenham, the 
chairman of the year, delivered the opening address, 
which was marked with great ability, and was well 
received by the assembled brethren. He commenced 
by calliiig attention to the lessons and warnings pre- 
sented by the events which had transpired in the dis- 
trict which they had this year chosen for their place of 
meeting. The pestilence with which it was afflicted 
last year, and the terrible conflagration of this ycar, 
could not: fail to awaken their deepest sympathies to- 
wards 'the bereaved and suffering. It had been often 
affirmed that a country possessing coal and iron could 
not but become prominent and influential amongst the 
nations. This was true, but it was not the whole truth, 
Above ‘these invaluable minerals, and to render them 
subservient to this great purpose, there must be an in- 
dustrious population—men of brawny arms and broad 
shoulders; strong and brave enough to burrow the 
earth, and bring. up to the surface its stores—mcen, too, 
of. original minds, to light the coal and to smelt the 
iron, Eregline the world with railways, spanning scas, 
tunnelling’ mountains, and commanding their machi- 
nery to fly, with the speed of lightning, bearing tho 
elements of all elevation and excellence to the ends 
of the earth. Such a population did that district 
enjoy—men of inventive and original minds—men who, 
from being common miners, had risen to be manufac- 
turing princes—such men needed no titles from royalty 
to render them illustrious. They had given an impulse 
tothe progress of the world which would never lose its 
momentum. And if there was this energy in the pur- 
suit of secular ends, should they be less earnest in pro- 
moting the spiritual welfare of their fellow creatures ? 
The first thing demanded by the present times was 
that, as a denomination, they should reiterate before all 
men the evangelical character of their doctrine, and 
the spiritual nature of Christ’skingdom. The speaker 
then noticed the progress of error in different shapes, 
but expressed perfect confidence in the ultimate vic- 
tory of revealed religion over all its enemies, and stated 
the leading doctrines by which the denomination is dis- 
tinguished. He showed the evils which result from the 
interference of the State with religion, and said 
the only way for Christianity to flourish was, that 
the State should give “a fair field and no favour.” 
It ‘would’ be better for both Church and State 
if the ‘Government would confine their attention 
to: matters which were naturally and legitimately 
within their province. Were this to be universally done, 
he said, a new era would speedily dawn upon the nations, 
The second thing demanded by the circumstances of 
the age was great care lest personal piety be dwarfed 
and enfeebled by the over culture of public and com- 
munity ‘Christianity. Religion must be a personal 
and individual matter with them; for the aggregate 
results of their exertions depended upon their in- 
dividual condition in this respect, just as every atom 
of matter, must be in itself perfect, adhesively and co- 
hesively, ere it could fully fall in with others in the 
formation of a world; just as every globule of water 
must be complete in its kind, to combine with others 
in making a river or ocean ; and just as every sunbeam 
must contain in itself the perfect elements of the light 
and heat, in order, by union with others, to create the 
noonday. ‘ They had no outward papistical or prelati- 
cal government for their churches. ‘Their belicf was in 
unity—not uniformity ; in the power of consent—not 
compulsion; in the fellowship of free will and free 
work. (Hear, hear). As hearts blended, so hands met, 
(Hear, hear.) Believing that every —7 knew best 
the wants of its own locality, they had formed their 
churches upon the Apostolic model, with freedom to 
select their own pastors, and unrestrictedly to do their 


conferences, assemblies, or councils; they were not 
enned'down either by parochial landmarks or estab- 
ished formulas (Hear, ane It must not, however, 


be suppdsed, that because their churches were inde- 
pendent that they were disunited; for the very law 


own work. They were not restricted by decrees of 
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. the Congregational Board of Education, and concluded 
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and delegates, may become so on subscribing an annual 


committee of this fund was, not to encourage a spirit 


‘the committce would give great satisfaction to all the 


1854. | 
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operating to bring individual Christians together com- | 


bined them when collected into churches. They had 
local unions for counties, as well as that general union 
of the whole body. ‘They had also a Home Missionary 
Society, for districts and places unable to support a 
pastor. They had also a Missionary Society for the 
Colonies, and the London Missionary Society, for the 
conversion of the heathen world. The Bible Society, 
too, derived a large amount of support from their 
churches. He next touched upon the wonderful in- 
crease in the number of Dissenters as shown by the 
recent census returns, He subsequently adverted to 


amid much applause, by urging the ministers around 
him to be faithful to their high vocation. 

The Rev. Dr. Stowell moved, and Mr. Charles Reed 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman for his ex- 
cellent address which was duly responded to. 


| FINANCE AND CHRISTIAN WITNESS FUND. 

The Rev. R. Ashton submitted the financial state- 
ment of the Union in which the committee regret the 
large amount of balance against the Union, and which 
is reported every year, inasmuch as it prevents the 
possibility of augmenting the fund for the relief of 
aged and afflicted brethren. Were the subscriptions 
equal to the expenditure (which the committee pre- 
sume they might easily be), the profits of the publica- 
tions would be devoted exclusive Y to this benevolent 
object. The committee congratulated the Assembly 
on the increasing sale of the Year-book, The whole 
impression of 4,750 copies is exhausted. An edi- 
tion of 3,000 copies was to be published in 1855, the 
whole of which, they trust, will be sold. The sale of 
the Hymn-book has increased. The expenditure for 
the: year was £453 0s. 3d., and the income £143 
13s. 10d., leaving a balance due to the treasurer of 
£309 6s. 5d. 

The Rev. 8. M’ All, of Nottingham, moved, and the 
Rev. Dr. Legge, of Leicester, seconded the adoption of 
the report. The latter rejoiced that he belonged to the 
Congregational Union— 

I read lately, in the Zimes newspaper, the report of 
a sermon by Prohaie Sewell, of Oxford, in which he 
stated, that with Europe rested the salvation of the world; 
that Europe was the heart and soul of the world; that 
England was the heart and soul of Europe; and that Ox- 
ford was the heart and soul of England. (Laughter.) 
Now, I donot believe that ; but I dothoroughly believe—and 
I flatter myself that you believe it too—that Europe is 
the heart and soul of the world; that England is the 
heart and soul of Europe; and that Congregational Dis- 
senters are the life and soul of England. (Laughter and 
applause.) : 


The Rev. Geo. Smith, the Secretary, then read a 
report on the state of the funds resulting from the sale 
of the magazines of the Union—the Christian Witness 
and the Christian’s Penny Magazine—which recom- 
mended. a few slight modifications in the manner of 
disposing of them. It was suggested, first, that no 
additional cases be admitted to the Deferred Annuities 
Fund; but that it cease and determine so far as further 
applicants are concerned. 

It having come to the knowledge of your committee 
that many earnest, devoted ministers of our churches are 
at times in such circumstances of personal or relative 
affliction, that occasional aid granted from the Christian 
Witness Fund would be of the greatest advantage to them 
and to their families, it is, therefore, recommended, that 
an enlargement be made of that fund, by the appropriation 
of the whole or a portion of the surplus income of the 
Deferred Annuities Fund, to meet such cases. 

That the committee of distributors being at liberty to 
make special grants to Pastors and Home Missionaries 
who have been bond fide members of the Union for at 
least seven years, who are temporalily laid aside by per- 
sonal affliction, or impoverished through adverse circum- 
stances, whatever their age may be. Such grants not to 
excced £25 in any one case, and not to be considered as 
annual, nor even to be repeated except under peculiar 
circumstances. 

That the distributors of the fund be empowered to make 
annual grants to such bond members of the Union 
as are, through disease or infirmity, obliged to relinquish 
the ministry at whatever period of life this calamity may 


The report closed by cordially referring to the 
energetic and unwearied efforts of the editor (the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell), and the considerable profits realised by 
their sale, adding that the amount might be easily and 
greatly augmented if suitable efforts were put forth on 
their behalf in the Congregational Churches of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies. 

Mr. James Spicer moved the adoption of the above 
report in a short and able speech. They had heard, 
he said, that the aged minister had received benefits 
from the profits of the magazines; but he should even 
yet wish to see them looked upon with more favour by 
the public. It should, he thought, be remembered, 
that religious periodical literature was the most im- 
portant and powerful agency which could be employed 
in carrying into effect the teaching of the pulpit. — 

The Rev. J. W. Richardson seconded the resolution, 
and cordially concurred in all that had been advanced 
by Mr. Spicer, 

Mr. Ashton wished it to be understood that new 
bond fide members of the Union, of seven years’ stand- 
ing, were to be participants in the Fund. ‘The ques- 
tion then arose, Who are such members? In rep Pos 
this, he explained that ministers, deacons of churches, 


sum of not less than five shillings. : 
The Rev. Dr. Massie explained that the object of the 


of pauperism or dependency, but simply to meet cases 
where extraordinary affliction had fallen upon any of 
the brethren, and not one present could tell but this 
might at.some future time be his position. 

‘he Rev. Walter Scott believed that the report of 


members of the Congregational Union, and that it 


to give your assistance, as ministers, as 
ent 


would be the means of greatly increasing its funds. 


After some further discussion of the subject by the 
Rev. H. Bromley, Rev. A. Jack, and Alderman Pow, 
the original resolution was carried oY a large majority, 
Mr. Ashton explaining, that it was hoped the effect of 
the resolution would be such as to increase the funds 
of the: Union to a degree which would enable the 
committee to devote £200 a-year more to the fund. 
ee ee 

COLONIAL MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Thomas James brought forward a report 
on the subject of British Missions, including the 
Home, Irish, and Colonial Societies, of which the fol- 
lowing is an outline :—Of these missions, the most 
important is that of the colonies; its success has far 
exceeded the expectation of its most sanguine friends. 
More than a hundred ministers are now faithfully dis- 
pensing the words of life and salvation in British 

orth America, South Africa, New Zealand, the Aus- 
tralias, and Tasmania, the greater part of whom were 
either sent forth by the:society, or trained for the 
work of the ministry by its assistance in the colonies. 
But great as is its success, it has not kept pace with the 
truly wonderful growth of. the countries.in which the 
agents are located. The report thent went on to state 
that one important feature of colonial missions was their 
reproductiveness, which was almost immediate. This, it 
is said, has been peculiarly the case with the Australian 
Churches, who have manifested a liberality in their 
munificent contributions for the propagation of Divine 
truth without a parallel. The amount received during 
the last year was £5,058 8s. 5d. which after deducting 
£19 Os, 6d, remitted for the Na i peg = Union, 
was appropriated as follows :—To the Home Missionary 
Society, £21,703 14s. 1d.; to the Irish Evangelical 
Society, £1,601 17s. 4d.; to the Colonial Missionary 
Society £2,173 16s, 8d. 

Moved by the Rev. J. C. Potter, and seconded by J. 
Pye Smith, Esq., of Sheffield, a resolution was then 
passed, earnestly commending the British Missions to 
the sympathy and support of the churches. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The Rev. John Corbin read a brief paper on this 
subject, prepared by the Congregational Board, which 
was repeatedly and very warmly applauded. 

A resolution was moved by the Rev. James Paraons, 
of York, and seconded by Mr. W. 8. Edwards, of 
London, to the effect that the assembly receive the 
— with pleasure. 

. Edward Baines (responding to a general call) 
said :— | 

I am quite unprepared to address you this — 
But allow me now to bear my testimony to the admirab 
condition of Homerton College. If any of you have not 
visited that institution when you have been to London, 
let me ask you to do so the first opportunity you have. I 
believe it is in as perfeet a state of efficiency as any insti- 
tution of the kind in this kingdom. It has all the facili- 
ties and materials which it requires, and it has at its 
head a man whose whole heart and understanding are 
given to the advancement of the cause of education in this 
country. Mr. Unwin has studied the subject as a practi- 
cal man; he has long been a successful teacher, and he 
has a peculiar aptitude of infusing his own earnest 
spirit into those who are placed under him. We have 
had several teachers in Yorkshire’ from Homerton 
College, and in all the instances that we have known 
they have answered remarkably well. (Hear, hear.) 
Leaving aside all controversy, let me call your attention 


to the fact, so well and clearly put in the paper which has. 


been read, that this cause possesses a most indisputable 
claim on the liberality of all enlightened Christian men. 
The promotion of education, secular and religious, you all 
believe to be essential to the right training of the people 
of this country,—education carried on on a system of most 
perfect freedom, without any Government trammel or as- 
sistance. (Hear, hear.) No one, again, doubts the 
efficiency of the Congregational Board of Education, with 
my friend Mr. Samuel Morley presiding over it; nor 
does any one dispute the excellence of Homerton College, 
and the eminent qualifications of the gentleman placed 
at its head. On these grounds, therefore, I appeal to you 
deacons, as 
emen, as Christians, to the cause which has 

een presented before you so clearly and so forcibly. 


(Applause.) 


The Chairman suggested the importance of judicious 
inspection of schools, as tending to encourage both 


the teachers and the scholars in their work. Mr. R. 


H. Haggie, of Newcastle, confirmed this view of the 
matter by a reference to facts. 

The Rey. J. G. Rogers, B.A., of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, referred to the inadequate remuneration given 
to schoolmasters, and the temptation thereby presented 
to able men to betake themselves, when the oppor- 


tunity offered, to more lucrative employments. Un- 


happily, intellectual labour was the worst paid labour 
in this country. 

The Rev. F. W. Cox, Market Weighton; the Rev. 
J. W. Richardson; Dr. Massie; the Rev. David Moir, 
of Rothbury ; the Rev. John Haydon, and the Chair- 
man, also addressed the meeting on the various phases 
of the Education question, when the Resolution was 
adopted, and the Session closed with prayer by the 
Rev. D. G. Cullen, of Leith. | 

The dinner was held in the afternoon, at Donkin’s 
Bridge Hotel, High-street ; the Rev. R. W. M‘AIl oc- 
cupied the chair, and several interesting speeches were 
made by different members of the Union. 


PUBLIC MEETING ON EDUCATION. 

The public meeting in Newcastle, on behalf of the 
Congregational Board of Education, was held at seven 
o'clock on Tuesday evening, in the Lecture-room, Nel- 
son-street. Thomas Barnes, Esq., M.P. for Bolton, 
occupied the chair, and the meeting was numerously 
and respectably attendcd. 

The Chairman, in explaining the object of the meet- 


ing and the educational plans of the Union, said they 


sought to cducate young men and women, and 
thoroughly to prepare them for the important position 
of teachers. ‘They wished to educate the masses, but 
they did not wish for any compulsory powers cither to 
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raiso funds or to compel the attendance of children at 
school. They were endeavouring to provide teachers 
with every a qualification, and they had no 
fear of the English public refusing to pay for it. The 
did not think of giving to a child for 3d, that whic 
costs 6d. They expected that if the article was worth 
6d., they would obtain that sum for it, They did not 
want any Government interference at all, except it was 
to remove the impediments to education in the sha 
of the newspa stamp and the duty on paper, for 
Government seldom did anything well. 

The Rev. Mr. Corbin, of London, ‘then read the 
paper he had laid before the Union on the qualifications 
necessary to secure efficiency and success in the pro- 
fession of teaching. : 

The Rev. Dr, Stowell proposed the following reso- 
ution :— 

That this meeting expresses its opinion of the great value it 
entertains of the principles and operations of the Congregational 
Board of Education, advocating, as it does, the cause of voluntary 
religious education, and training Christian young men and women 
for teachers in juvenile and infant schools ; , while rejoicing 
in the t success which has attended its efforts, commends it 
to the liberal support of all who are able to assist its general 
operations, and the proposed school fund, designed to aid schools 
in poor districts, many of which are struggling with difficulties, 
and languishing for want of pecuniary help. 

The Doctor addressed the meeting at some length, in a 
speech which was afterwards complimented for its wit 
and eloquence. 

The Rev. James Parsons, of York, seconded the 
resolution ; and, in so doing, stated his conviction of 
the great importance of their movement, as a denomi- 
nation, on the subject of education. Referring to the 
progress of education, he adduced the recent Census 
statistics to show the great advance it had made in the 
country since 1818. | 

Edward Baines, Esq., of Leeds, moved the next re- 
solution, as follows :— | 

That this meeting having full confidence in the energy of the 
pom of this country to carry on the work of education (a fact 

ly proved by the returns of the late Census), believes that tho 

inte of Government will prove injurious to their volun- 
tary efforts and self-reliance ; ad’ feels fully convinced that there 
are insurmountable objections, in point of sacred principle, to 
such interference, which must either on the one hand exclude 
from day schools the religious element—the most important ele- 
ment in the training of the rising race; or, on the other, must 
give the public sanction and aid to every form of religion, how- 
ever false and objectionable. 
Having briefly glanced at the operations thus far car- 
ried on by the Congregational Board of Education, and 
the objects sought to be attained by it through its 
training institution and the promotion of primary 
schools, he said :— 

After the Church of England, which, from its fwealth 
and opportunities, and, I will cheerfully say, its zeal and 
energy in the cause, stands far above us all, next comes 
the body of Congregationalists. (Hear.) The number of 
our schools is 453, and there are upwards of 50,000 
scholars in the schools. But, as has been stated by Mr. 
Horace Mann, this is by no means to be considered all 
that has been done by the Congregatienal body ; because 
many of them are the oldest friends and supporters of the 

British and Foreign Schools which exist in this and 
other towns; and in many places the existence of a 
British school has been the means of preventing the 
establishmeut of ey Congregational schools. I say, 
then, as Congregationalists, we occupy an honourable 
position in the great work of education. I will not say 
that we have done all that it was our duty to do; but we 
have done that which I think is creditable to us, especially 
when we consider that it was not till the year 1843 that 
our distinctive operations as a body began. At that time 
a meeting was held, and subscriptions originated, which 
ultimately amounted to £135,000, with which schools 
were established, and a great impulse was given to tho 
cause of education. say Now, the Congrega- 
tional Board of Education has just added another distinct 
feature to its operations, and that is a school fund, for the 
purpose of aiding schools in the most destitute and poorest 
— of the country. We all know that in this town of 

ewcastle you have great wealth and prosperity, and you 
are able to educate your own children. You can dive 
down to the deepest recesses of ignorance in the narrowest 
of your chares, I was delighted, in coming down here in 
the railway carriage, to listen to a tale, related with the 
utmost simplicity, of the successful efforts made in re- 
claiming some neglected children, and to recognise that 
it is by displaying a Christian spirit that we are to get 
down to the depths of the moral wants of the Christian 
people of this country. It is by the efforts of those who 
are animated by a love to the souls as well as the bodies 
of the poor, and by them alone, that we hopo to meet the 
extent of the educational destitution which is admitted to 
exist. (Hear, hear.) This is a kind of agency which no 
authority, no law, no tax, can by poem ty command, 
(Hear, hear.) You cannot command moral energies—the 
warmth of heart of men and women, so many of whom I 
know, whose labours are producing effects which are not 
seen now, but will be seen at some future day. You 
should rejoice to give some assistance to the formation of 
the school fund, to aid schools in destitute parts of the 
country, where they are doing a noble work but are not 
able to do all for themselves that it is desirable they 
should. I believe we are more the friends of education 
than those who would call in the aid of the Government 
to perform what we admit to be our own work. We say 
of this work of education, that it is the work of the 
people of England. We would do all we can to aid them, 

ut we wish to call forth their self-reliance, and induce 
them, like men who have opinions and thoughts of their 
own, and ways of their own, to act for their own in- 
terest, and the interests of their fellow-men, rather than 
confide the work of education to any Government that 
— a was or ever will be in thisland. (Loud ap- 
plause. ; 


Mr. Baines next adverted to the new measure of edu- 
cation introduced into India, which he strongly con- 
demned as involving the support by the British Go- 
vernment of all the various systems of Indian idolatry, 
remarking that—*‘ when we said some years ago that 
the principle might be called upon not only to support 
the teaching of every form of Christianity from Roman 
Catholicism to Unitarianism, but might positively be 
called on to teach the religion of J uggernaut, we were 
laughed at. But here is the thing positively in action ; 


this is the ulterior carrying out in action of the prin- 
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ciple on which’ Government acts—a principle, no’ 


doubt, honestly intended, but, as it seems to mo, one 
of the most mischievous which a Government ever de- 
ired.” (Loud cheers.) 


The Rev. W. Spencer Edwards, of the City-road’ 


Chapel, London, seconded the resolution, which was 
adopted nem. dis, 

A vote of thanks to-the Ohairman was carried, 
and the meeting terminated with devotional exercises. 


The second session of the Union was held on Wed- 
nesday, in St, Andrew’s Chapel, North Shields; Dr. 
Brown in the chair. The dings commenced 
with devotional exercises ; om er being offered up by 
the Rev. T. Timpson and the Rev. J. Hayden. 


, CHAPEL BUILDING SOCIETY. — 

The Rev. J. C. Gallaway read an interesting and 
important statement of the Congregational Chapel 
Building Society. 

Thomas Barnes, Esq., M.P., moved the following 

resolution on the report :— | 

This assembly recognises certain aspects of the times that are 
peculiarly favourable to the im t work of Congregational 

1 extension ; rejoices ip all various efforts that are now 

e in furtherance of that work; cordially approves of the con- 
stitution, operations, and aims of the English Congregational 
Chapel Building Society ; and earnestly commends it to the vigo- 
rous o united support of the denomination throughout the 
country. 
Mr. Barnes supported the resolution in an interest- 
ing and appropriate speech, in the course of which he 
said: I believe, if we are to convert the world to 
Jesus Christ, it must be done by preaching. I have 
not such faith in any other instrumentality as I have 
in preaching. (Hear, hear.) We must have, then, 
proper places in which to preach. The aspect of the 
times, the resolution says, is peculiarly favourable to 
the extension of chapel building. I hardly know 
what that means; but I do believe that the aspect of 
the times demands that Congregationalists should be 
in earnest in endeavouring to extend the number of 
their places of worship, especially in our large towns. 
As was said, I believe by the late Algernon Wells, at 
one of these meetings, we are a body who must stand 
as witnesses for the truth. We have certain great 
principles which we hold to be essential to the pre- 
servation of religion in its purity, and it is our dut 
to hold them as witnesses for God and for truth. if 
we are to do this effectually, we must have a sufficient 
mumber of places in which these truths can be pro- 
claimed to the people. One other remark before I sit 
down. Let us remember that the buildings we may 
erect will give to future generations, and to those 
people who do not know us, a certain character to 
ourselyes. If we go into atown where the churches 
and chapels, and public buildings generally, are very 
mean and meagre, we say at once that the inhabi- 
tants are not characterised by public spirit. 

Edward Baines, “4 in seconding theresolution, said: 
No one could have been more appropriately chosen 
to move it than my hon. friend who has just sat down. 
He has been one of the most noble supporters of chapel 
building in the county of Lancashire, to which he be- 
longs, and he has also very liberally contributed to 
this Chapel Building Society whose report has been 
read to you. Great things have been done in Lanca- 
shire, and I hope great things will be done in other 
counties, in consequence of the movement which has 
been originated of late years among us. It appears to 
me, that there are two classes of places which call for 
efforts of a society of this nature, First, there are 
large sh of modern growth, containing a ve 
considerable population, among whom there is muc 
spiritual destitution ; it is clearly our duty to supply 
such population, as far as we can, with the means of 
gtace. Then there are places where there are small 
eongregations meeting, not in regular places of worship, 
but in sehool-rooms or dwelling-houses. There are, 
I believe, many such to which help might be 
most advantageously extended by this society, which 
Mr. Gallaway has been mainly instrumental in forming. 
To that society we, in our immediate neighbourhoo 
are indebted fora considerable grant towards building 
a very neat chapel among one of those populations to 
which I have referred, not, indeed, absolutely destitute 
of the means of grace, but where there was a congre- 

tion of 150 or 200 meeting in an upper room, 
ust such as that which my hon, friend has described, 
unattractive, inconvenient, and positively repulsive. 

The Rev. T. Timpson called attention to the circum- 
stance, that in Birmingham, where the population had 
of late years so largely increased, the number of Con- 
gregationalist places of worship had decreased, and 
urged on the Chapel Building Society the necessity of 
immediate active operations in that town. 

The Rev. Thomas James bore testimony to the deep 
interest which his brother the Rev. John Angell James 
had taken in the objects of the Society, and his willing- 
ness to co-operate with it in connexion with its oon- 
templated movements in Birmingham. 

e resolution was carried unanimously. 


THE SCOTTISH DEPUTATION. 
The Rev. T. Spencer, of Rochdale, proposed the 
following resolution :— $ 


“That this assembly hails with peculiar satisfaction the pre- 
sence of beloved brethren deputed to represent the Congregational 
Union of Scotland, and beg to assure the sister-churches and pas- 
tors of that country of the deep interest taken in their welfare by 
this Union, and of the readiness with which it always stands pre- 
pared to testify its regard and rr by the interchange of 
sentiment and delegation, and would earnestly entreat, through 
the glorious Head of the Church, that abounding grace may be 
imparted to the Scottish Congregational Churches, to enable them 
to maintain their unabated attachment to the great principles in- 


volved in our policy, and to continue their self-denying endeavours | 


to spread the glorious Gospel of the grace of God. 
The Rev. Dr. Massie seconded the resolution in a 


warm-hearted speech, which was cordially adopted. 


The Rev. Professor Thomson responded on behalf of 
the Congregational Union of Scotland, and entered into 
an elaborate statement concerning the rise and pro- 


gress of Independency in Scotland, to show, that al- 


though the numerical strength of the Congregational 
Body was not such as could be desired, yet that the 
principles of Independency had to a large extent come 
to pervade the spirit and proceedings of the Presby~ 
terian churches of Scotland by its means, and that it 
had therefore been indirectly productive of no small 
amount of good. In closing, he paid a very affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his late reverend 
friend, Dr. Wardlaw, which deeply moved the 
assembly. : 

The Rev. Mr, Cullen, of Leith, also, in a few words, 
responded to the Resolution. 

he Rev. Henry Bromley having read a Report of 
the Pastoral Aid Insurance Society, the Rev. Robert 
Ashton moved, and the Rev. J. W. Richardson seconded 
a Resolution upon the subject, which was unanimously 
adopted. 
EXTENSION OF THE GOSPEL, 

The Rev. George Smith read a brief Paper on the 
Importance of Extending our Denominational Princi- 
ples and Worship, in large communities. At the con- 
clusion of the paper, which was listened to with 
marked attention, 

The Rey. Brewin Grant moved the following reso- 
lution :— . : 

‘That this assembly, in receiving for consideration and adop- 
tion the paper now read on the importance of extending our 
denominational principles and worship, would express the con- 
viction it cherishes of the need of additional efforts on the part of 
the Congregational churches associated in this Union, to bring 
the Gospel and the ordinances of Christian worship within the 
reach of the multitudes now unhappily neglecting the one and 
the other ; and would afiectionately recommend the brethren in 
different districts of the country to assemble at such time and 
gr as may be found most convenient for conference and prayer, 

relation to this important subject.” 

This was a practical resolution; and the great thing 
needed for the Churches at the present day was to set 
them to work, but without their being associated with 
any special form of advocacy: it is very difficult to 
make people understand a mission of that kind. (Hear, 
hear.) Many persons had got the notion into their 
heads, for instance, that the special work which he 
had to do was to oppose infidels ; but this was by no 
means the fact. (Hear, hear.) His work was to state 
to the people the great truths of Christianity, and if 
infidels opposed it, he was simply to show them that 
it stands, and they fall. (Cheers.) In itself con- 
sidered, infidelity was the noisiest, emptiest, and most 
pitiable thing in the world. (Cheers.) It was alto- 
gether untrue to suppose that the working men of 
this country, as a class, are opposed to Christianity, or 
alienated therefrom. (Hear.) } 

The Rev, J. Baldwin Brown, in seconding the reso- 
lution, expressed his conviction that the subject of it 
was one of the most important which had yet come 
before the Assembly. Infidelity must be regarded as 
of two kinds,—the one having both brain and heart, 
and the other neither. (Hear, hear.) Some men had 
got both brain and heart set against Christianity, they 
really hate it. An intelligent, hard-headed Yorkshire- 
man, with whom he recently had a conversation on 
the subject, made him shudder by the declaration, that, 
in his belief, which was evidently most sincere, ‘ the 
two cursedest things in the world are religion and 
drink.” The man promised, however, before they 
separated, that he would go home and read over again 
the Gospel by John. This individual had at one time 
been a “a of religion. (Hear, hear.) The diffi- 
culty, therefore, would appear to be, not so much in 
getting hold of the people, but to keep them when 
they had been brought under the influence of the 
truth. (Hear, hear.) He did not believe that this 
could be done by any new organization, or by the mul- 
tiplication of any number of agents, however able. 
Each existing church must be instigated to do the 
work requiring to be done in its own locality. And 
he would say to the workers, let the genial spirit of 
Christianity be manifested inf everything that you do; 
and then far more will be accomplished in overcoming 
intellectual scepticism than we have yet seen. But 
it was infidelity of the careless, dreary, and deso- 
wie ‘ii that the church had most to fear. (Hear, 

ear. 

The Chairman reminded the assembly that the reso- 
lution had reference to the outlying population gene- 
rally, and not simply to the working classes. 

Mr. Charles Reed was glad that the question of 
Sabbath Schools had been alluded to by Mr. Brown, 
as a valuable medium through which to get at the 
parenthood of the working classes. It was a most in- 
teresting and important fact, that the church, by 
means of Sabbath Schools, had the great bulk of the 
children of the working classes, at one time or other, 
under its influence. is circumstance alone, there- 
fore, supplied an answer to the question, How shall 
we get at the working classes? (Hear, hear.) But 
in order to this, means must be more generally adopted 
to retain the elder scholars, by the church coming in 
to the aid of the teacher. Let:efficient means be em- 
ployed to keep the elder scholars of our Sabbath Schools 


| up to the ages of sixteen or seventeen, and depend upon 


it, that large numbers attending these schools, who, 
under the present system, go off again into the world, 
would become the pillars and ornaments of the 
churches, and exert an unspeakable amount of good 
upon the respective families to which they belong. 
(Hear, hear.) He trusted that the committee and 
secretary of the Congregational Union would arrange 
for the practical consideration of this matter at some 
future meeting of the assembly, assuring them that the 
Sabbath-school teachers would be most willing to co- 
operate in any effort which might be devised. 

The Chairman was convinced, from his knowledge 
of Sabbath School teachers, that much good might be 
effected in the way suggested, by holding a conference 
— them at some of the Autumnal Meetings. (Hear, 

ear, 

Tp Rev. J. G. Rogers thought they were coming to 
a far more healthy state of feeling than that which 


existed a few years ago, when it was concluded that 


—— 
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the mass of the people of the country were on the side 
of infidelity. <A ter mistake was never com- 
mitted. ine-tenths of a large public meeting, 
recently held in a manufacturing town, for the 
purpose of listening to a discussion on the points 
of debate ‘between the friends of the Gospel and 
its enemies, indignantly repelled the insinuation 
that the majority of the working-classes enter- 
tained — ostile to Christianity. (Hear, 
hear.) he subject to which Mr. Reed had 
directed attention was exceedingly important. With 
respect to his own church, he could testify, that, to 
abolish the class-room system would be to lose a large 
body of those who formed a valuable portion of the 
congregation. The Sunday School scholars, after they 
had passed through the elder scholars’ class-room, were 
found to be valuable agents in working upon the out- 
lying population. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to know, 
moreover, that the plan of having iron chapels to put 
down in new neighbourhoods when it was desirable to 
make the experiment of gathering a congregation, had 
occupied attention, and trusted that something would 
be done to have several such structures for desirable 
localities in the neighbourhood of London and other 
large towns. 

Mr. William Lothian, the Rev. Dr. Stowell, and the 
Rev. W. S. Edwards, having added a few words, the 
Rey. G. Smith expressed his willingness to do every- 
thing practicable towards carrying out the idea of Mr. 
Reed, in reference to a conference of Sunday School 
br ga in cenjunction with the autumnal meetings 
of the Congregational Union. 

The assembly adjourned at half-past two. 


THE DINNER 

was held at the Albion Hotel; chair being occupied 
by Mr. Alderman Powe. After dinner, the Rev. G. 
Smith thanked the friends in North Shields for their 
liberal entertainment. The Chairman said, they all 
felt very happy in entertaining the members of the 
Union, and hoped the day was not far distant when, in 
the course of its travels round the country, the Union 
would find its way again to Shields, (Hear, hear.) 
The health of Her Majesty having been drunk, and a 
on of the National Anthem sung, the Rev. Thomas 

ames presented to the Chairman of the Union, Dr, 
Brown, on the part of the publishers, Messrs. Jackson 
and Walford, the third series of ‘‘-Congregational 
Lectures.” They were the first copies that had been 
bound, and the work would be ready for delivery to 
ve ae by the 25thof the present month, (Hear, 

ear. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, in acknowledging the present, 
recommended the series to the attention of the brethren. 


PUBLIC MEETING.—CONGREGATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


In each of the three towns, on Wednesday evening, 
there was a public meeting for the exposition of Con- 
oe pe principles—the Newcastle meeting being 

eld in West Clayton-street chapel, with Mr. Baines 
in the chair. The attendance, as on former occasions, 
included many members of other religious sects than 
the Independents. Resolutions pertinent to the 
object of the meeting were moved and seconded by 
the Rev. J. C. Rogers, of Ashton-under-Lyne (for- 
merly of Newcastle) ; the Rey. George Smith, one of 
the secretaries of the Congregational Union; the 
Rev. W. Spencer Edwards, of London; the Rev. 
John Hayden, of High Wycombe; Professor Walter 
Scott, of Airedale College ; and the Rey. Mr. Dobson, 
of York. ‘The chairman, in his opening address, 
pointed to the divisions in the Church of England, 
the late rupture in the Church of Scotland, and the 
dissensions in Wesleyanism, as evidences of the fact 
that neither creeds nor tests were infallible guards of 
either unity or uniformity in faith or practice. The 
Congregationalists, possessing neither creed nor test, 
had, during the last two centuries, manifested a unity 
and uniformity, both in faith and practice, to (he might 
say) a greater degree than any other Christian body. 
Professor Scott said that when he visited Newcastle 
fifty years ago, there was not, so far as he was aware, 
a single Independent in the town; he did not think, 
indeed, there was one in all Northumberland. Great 
was the progress which Congregationalism had made 
in this district since that period. (Some little alarm 
was created in the course of the meeting by an accident. 
One of the rails of the platform gave way; and the 
Rev. R. Ashton, one of the secretaries, who had been 
sitting near, fell down the stairs. For some time he 
was uncertain what injury had befallen him; but he 
afterwards addressed a few remarks to the meeting, 
in which he said he believed he had sustained no 
fracture.) 

The third Session of the Union was held at New- 
castle on Thursday, in the West Clayton-street Inde- 
pendent Chapel; Dr. Brown in the chair» The pro- 
ceedings commenced with devotional exercises ; prayer 
being offered by the Rev. James Parsons, of York, and 
the Rev. Henry Bowen. 


RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF WALES. 

The Rev. George Smith read a communication re- 
specting the religious condition of the English popu- 
lation in North Wales. Hethought the matter should 
be referred to the Home Missionary Society, who were 
doing something for the mining districts of South 
Wales, and might possibly be induced to assist in the 
proposed movement. He (Mr. Smith) thought the 
friends in Wales should be somewhat more self-reliant, 
and should endeavour to originate some measure for the 
benefit of the population whose religious wants had 
been described. ( Hear.) 

The Chairman said he believed that Mr. Thompson, 
late of Poundsford Park, and now living near Chep- 
stow, was, in connexion with the Home Missionary 
Society, turning his attention to Wales, and would no 
doubt take the present subject into consideration. 

On the motion of the Rev. James Parsons, seconded 
by the Rev. Walter Scott, the subject was referred to 
the Home Missionary Society. 
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Dr. Stowell consented, and the resolution was ac- 


The Rey. Cuthbert Young having read a paper on eomeney withdrawn. 


the subject of Protestant Missions in 


The Rev. 8. D. Cullen, of Leith, sos the | Mr. Vincent's was without foundation, 


fullowing resolution :—- 
That this assembly tenders to the Rev. 


paper he has now read on “ The 


having given rise to an apprehension, on the part of some 


persons, 
to the effect, that the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
look with a degree of tolerance and favour on the slavery of the 
United States of America, in consequence of the supposed implica- 
country in the | adopted. 
evil of slavery, this assembly deems it right to repeat its hatic 
condemnation of the law and practice of slavery as existing in the 

pressed i pendielioes | “ge = 
sentiments of the Union as ex in its on the : 
subject of slavery, adopted by the Annual Assembly of 1853, and | loud and repeated applause, on the History of Noncon- 


tion of many of the Christian organizations of that 


United States, and to declare its undeviati 


The Rey, G. Smith moved, and J. Spicer, Esq., 


Outhdert Young, seconded a resolution relative to the late fire at New- 
, of its for the le and intere 

B.A., the expression of its thanks Seaiean tae’ the -— 

Turkey,” and requests that he will place it at the disposal of the | 

perce gt > teak aes toe an cna coe Union | 22d explained the means which had been — iy 

Kirchentag, and other Evangelical bodies on the Con- 


tinent. A resolution on the subject was subsequently 


e, 
The Rey. G. Smith laid before the Union a com- 
munication from the Rev. Pastor Monod, of Paris, 


the Union, in order that it might be represen 


its determination to carry out as far as possible the resolves it formity in the three Northern Counties of England. 


contains. 
The Rev. Dr, Stowell seconded the resolution. 


The Rev. Walter Scott said that no one could rejoice 
more than he did at the efforts\which are now being 
made to evangelize Turkey ; at the same time he could 
not suffer this motion to pass \without entering a 
strong protest against it. They had not been told that | tian ministry. 
the American Board of Missions \was connected in 


{ mously. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY, 


various ways with slavery, that ‘they had slave-| given elicited the cordial approval of the assembly. 


churches, and that they held doctrines which, in his 
apprehension, were quite subversive of the principles 
of the New Testament. They maintained, in some 


slavery ; if it could be abolighed there, it woul 
be abolished throughout the world; and yet, h 


sorry to think, that professed Christians in America 
were the chief strength of that stronghold. (Hear, 


hear.) He had no doubt whatever, 


Christians in America would come forward and per- , 

form their duty in protesting against slavery, it would M‘alt respecting the great importance of directing the 
attention of the pastors and churches to this work of 
looking out for suitable young men for the work of the 
ministry. The supply of such men had hitherto been 
left largely to impulse and circumstances, in conse-\ 
quence of some vague idea of what was termed “a call 
There were inducements now, 
moreover, of a nature which did not formerly exist to 
the same extent to young men of a superior order to 
enter the work of the ministry—the building of com- 
ferent thing from their connecting themselves in any | modious chapels being not among the least. (Hear, 


soon be abolished there, and throughout the world. 
Before they made up their minds on this subject, he 
advised them to read the papers which have becn pub- 
lished by Mr. Vineent-—the agent of the American 
‘Tract and Book Society. (Hear, hear.) Now no one 
can rejoice more heartily than he did in the progress} to the ministry.” 
which was made in evangelizing Turkey, and he 
prayed that the American missionaries might be 
more and more sucecssful; but this was a very dif- 


way with the American Board of Missions, (Hear, | hear.) 


hear.) 


The Chairman remarked, that in this resolution 
there was no recommendation to the Union whatever 


demnation of American slavery. 


louder than. words. (Loud Cheers.) He had nodoubt 


that many of the supporters of the American Board |-necessary was, to help to bring them out. (Cheers.) 


would use as strong expressions against slavery asany| The 


of them could dq; but if they did not come forward in } general cheering, and Professor Scott returned thanks. 
their pulpits and other places, and speak against OT h 


slavery—if they did not join those societies which | aud closed tho session with prayer. 


sought its abolition,—he thought they were really sup- 


porting it by their actions. (Applause,) 


The Rey. Dr Massey did not think their friend Mr. Rooms Newcastle The Rev A 
Scott hada stronger hatred to slavery than the com- Pata 2 ae 
mittee who drew up that resolution. They actually ag ar ; and upwards of 250 gentlemen were present. 
communicated with Mr. Young, to the effect that his } 
paper could in no way identify them with the Board of 
Missions in America. In no way did this resolution 
pledge them to support them. (Hear, hear.) If it 


their duty to do so. (Hear, hear.) 


The Rev. G. Smith thought they could pass the 


f 
the brethern thought otherwise, the resolution might 


resolution without committing themselves in any wa 
in reference to the American Board of Missions. 


THE DINNER, 


r dinner, votes of thanks 
out o 


ord (Newcast 


be withdrawn; but then if they withdrew it they their forefathers in the seventeenth. 


; : On Thursday evening there was an carly “‘ promenade 
withdrew their emphatic condemnation of the evil of | +...» in the West Clayton-street {achitenien: and the 


slavery. 


The Chairman; Tha first pert of this resolution is | 2¢¥%. W. 8. Edwards, Dr. Logge, Professor Thomson, 


a vote of thanks to Mr. Cuthbert Young, for the in- 
formation he has given to us; and the second part 1s a 
reiteration of our sentiments so admirably expressed 
by Mr. Baldwin Brown in hig resolutions more defi- 
nitely condemning all American slavery and the 
churches connected with it. Are you not prepared to 


announced to preach, at a later hour, in Newcastle, 


Sunderland, North Shields, South Shields, and Monk- 
wearmouth. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETING, SUNDERLAND. 
On Friday morning the last meeeting of the Con- 


reiterate those sentiments? I think we should stultify | gregational Union took place at Sunderland in the form 
ourselves if we set them aside. There is, as it seems} of a public breakfast, in the school-room of Bethel 


to me, not one sentence or word in this resolution chapel, to promote the objects of the eo 
which in any way connects you with the American | Board of Education. The chair was filled by 


Board. (Hear, hear.) The 


ward 


v. J. G. Rogers re- | Baines, Esq., and the meeting was addressed by the 


marked that Mr. Smith had said, if they withdrew the | Chairman, the Revs. John Corbin, Robert Bowman, 


resolution, they withdrew their protest against slavery 


. | Joseph W. Richardson, Archibald Jack, Mr. E. Ridley, 


IIe could not agree with that. He did not think thatthey | Rev. Robert McAll, W. Wright, Esq., Mr. Potts, Mr. 
required at each meeting to renew the vote which they | Forth, Charles Reed, Esq., John W. Pye-Smith, Esq., 


passed in 1858. (Hear, hear.) Was it to be understood | Rev. Mr. Bewlay, &c, 


The Chairman read a note 


that this question of slavery was to be renewed every | from Samuel Morley, Esq., Treasurer of the Board, 
year, or else they withdrew their protest ? Surely not, | expressing regret at his inevitable absence, and com- 


Their views on slavery were distinct and clear; and 


municating the important fact that no less than five 


let them not, by any equivocal actions, cause their | gentlemen had promised the munificent sums of £100 
friends to think that they had forgotten their princi- | a-year each to the new “ School Fund in aid of schools 


ples, or deserted their ftag. (Applause.) 


in poor districts,” in addition to their former subscrip- 


Mr, Cullen said he sympathised with all his heart in} tions to the Board, T his was only the commencement 


what his friend Mr. Scott had said, and with this feel- | of the 66 School Fund.” 
ing thought it would be better to withdraw the resolu- | objects and principles of the Board was manifested by 


tion, (Loud applause.) 


A hearty concurrence in the 


the gentlemen of Sunderland, Shields, and Newcastle, 


oung said, that almost every statement of 


e Rev. Dr. Stowell, President at Cheshunt Col- 


lege, noxt read a portion of a lengthened paper, which 
oved of deep interest to the assembly, and drew forth 


A vote of thanks to the Rev, Dr, was carried unani- 


The “6 Professor ra oo ge an re tye 
paper on the importance of directing the attention o 
pious and gifted young men to the work of the Chris- 

time did not allow of the reading of 
the entire document, but those portions which were 


The Rev. R. W. M‘All movéd a vote of thanks to 
Mr, Scott in a resolution which \sommended the paper 
“to the careful consideration ‘of our pastors and 


places, that because it was not expressly said in Scrip- | churches. He believed the subjedt to be one of the 
ture that children must not be taken from their nts, | greatest and most momentous sub 


therefore there was no sin in tearing the children of 
slaves from them, and sending them to distant locali- 
ties. In his beli¢f; America was the stronghold of 


jects of the present 
day in relation to the advancement of the cause of the 


The Rev, J. C. Gallaway regarded it'as a privilege 
and an honour to second such a resolution, for he re- 
garded the paper of Professor Scott as ah admirable 
production, which could net fail to be of immediate 
and Jasting benefit if carefully studied and aated upon 
at if all the| by those whom it especially concerns. (Hear, hear.) 

Ho uite agreed with the remarks made by Mr. 


The Rev. George Smith might be allowed to add, 
that never had the Denomination such a perfect appa- 
ratus for the education of ministers as now. They had 
to adopt these missions, It contained simply a vote of | both Colleges and Professors ge A any community 


thanks¢o Mr. Young for his paper, and then a cone} in the kingdom or in the world. e staff, therefore, 


was already prepared, the doors were open, and the 
Mr. Scott fully perceived that, but actions spoke | men with those talents which were needed existed, 


no doubt, in the churches of the land, and all that was 
solution was unanimously adopted, amid 


é Chairman then made a few valedictory remarks, 


There was a dinner on dag ay Pi Oe denny 
id, of Newcastle, 


r. Haigh had made excellent provision—so excellent, 
indeed, that in the closing act of the repast there was 
a general demand for his attractive trifles; and surely 
the classic ‘‘ knave of hearts” must haye “ stolen his 
did, he would second Mr. Scott’s protest. e@ was ov oe geerynagy ap crying for them and nobody 
quite prepared to stand by the principles that he had P ‘ 
advanced in reference to the American churches; but 
in passing this resolution, they only thanked Mr. 


» arising 
the proceedings of the week, were passed by 
acclamation ; and opportunities were afforded for a suc- 
Young fer the information he had given us. He i . es Progg lt me posi 0a hy Brown, Chel- 
, , ’ nham), and the Rev. Messrs. Smi 

thought with Mr. Scott, that if they could get up an} (7 indon), Rogers (Ashton), Steward ( wo Red- 
organization to support an agency of their own in 5 

Turkey, even if it were only one man, it would be 


Poplar), James 


e), Ashton (London), &c. ‘God save 
the Queen” was sung with great fervour; and from 
the emphasis which accompanied ‘scatter her one- 
mies,” it was abundantly evident (says the Gateshead 
Observer) that the Independents of the nineteenth cen- 
tury abhor absolutism and despotism as intensely as 


Dr. Brown, and J. W. Richardson, were respectively 


and resolutions to the effect were passed. The meet- 
ing, which was extremely animated, closed at a quarter 
to one o'clock, 


Curess Bisies.—The congregation of the church 
at Padiham, Lancashire, have recently despatched to 
ithe Bishop of Victoria one thousand Bibles, to be dis- 
tributed among his clergy, for the benefit of thoso for 
whose spiritual welfare they have emigrated to that 
distant land. 

Burnuey, Lancasnins.—The Rev. W. M. O'Hanlon, 
of Belfast, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the chureh and congregation assembling for worship 
in Salem Chapel, Barnsley, to become thcir pastor ; 


j and enters upon his duties on the first Sabbath in 


November. On the first Sabbath in October the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan preached in the above chapel on behalf 


of the schools, when collections were made amounting 
to upwards of £90. 


Important To Reiiatous Sociztizs.—The follow- 
ing official letter has been received by the Secretary 
of the Colonial Church and School Society :—“ In. 
land Revenue, October 17, 1864. Sir—In reply to 
the enquiry contained in your letter of the 11th inst., 
I have to inform you that as some doubt is enter- 
tained as to the liability to stamp duty of receipts 
for subscriptions or donations to charitable institu- 
tions, the board will treat such receipts as if they 


were expressly exempted from duty. I am, Sir 
THomMas Kroes.” , ’ ae 


Portar.—On October 18th recognition services 
were held in connexion with the settlement of tho 
Rev. B. Preece, late of Great Grimsby, as pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Cotton-strect, Poplar. Tho 
Rev. I. Cowper (Independent), of Mill-wall, read 
the Scriptures and prayed. The Rev. J. Angus, D.D., 
President of Ste ney College, proposed the usual ques- 
tions, and offered the recognition prayer. Tho Rev, 
John Aldis, of Mazo Pond, delivered an impressive 
address to the pastor, and concluded the afternoon ser- 
vice by prayer. After tea refreshment, the cvening 
service was commenced by the Rev. Francis Clowes, 
late classical tutor of Horton College, Bradford, who 
read‘the Scriptures and prayed, and the address to tho 
church was delivered by the Rev. J. Whittemore, of 
Eynsford. The devotional exercises were conducted 
‘py the Rev. Messrs. Williams (of Moorfields), Cater, 
and Messrs, Freeman and Fieldwick. 


Hayes, Mippiasex.—The ordination of the Rev. J, 
W. Shipphird, as pastor of the Independent Church at 
Hayes, took place on Wednesday, October 4th. The 
Rey, Wy Perratt, of Harlington, read the Scriptures 
and engaged in prayer; the Rev, J. Glendenning of 
Uxbridge, ‘delivered the introductory discourse; the 
Rev, G. J,.Adeney, of Ealing, proposed the usual 

uestions, to which satisfactory replies were given by 
the pastor elect, the Rev, R, Porter, of Staines, offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. E. Morley, of Brent- 
ford, delivered the‘charge to the minister, the Rev. J. 
W. Richardson, of ‘London, preached to the people ; 
and the Rev. W. C.\Yonge, of Brentford, concluded 
the service by prayer.\. The Revs. Messrs. Haweson, 
Gibson, Catlowe, and Dawe, also took part by giving 
out the hymns, \A tea-meeting was afterwards held 
in the school-room, ‘when addresses were delivered by 
the Revs. Messrs. Yonge, Perratt, Richardson, Glen- 
denning, Morley, and Shipphird.,. Tho attendance was 
numerous. ‘, 

Grove-stREET Cuapet, Boston.—On Thursday, 
October 12th, the Rey. John Keynes was publicly 
ordained as Pastor of the church and ¢ongrogation as- 
sembling in the above place of worship... Aftor read- 
ing of the Scriptures and pony by the Rey, E, Met- 
ealf of Lincoln, a succinct and able comrosition of tho 
prinsiples of New Testament Church Polity was given 
n the introductory discourse by the Rev. \R. P, 
Clarke, of Over-Darwen, Lancashire. The questions 
were proposed by the Rev. Percy Strutt, of 3 vding, 
and a faithful and affectionate charge addressed to tlie 


Jondon, after the offering of the ordination prayer by 
the Rev. Robert Ashton of London, In tho evening, 
after reading and prayer by the Rev. J. Watts of 
Boston, a very excellent and appropriate discourse was 

reached in the church and congregation by the Rey. 

. M’All of Nottingham. Dinner was provided at the 
Barge Hotel, after which, interesting speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs, James, Ashton, M‘All, 
Strutt, Golesworthy, and R. P. Clarke. 


CocGrsHaLL, Essex.—The funeral of the late Rev. 
J. Kay (sixteon years Independent minister of Great 
Coggerhall), who died on the 14th inst., aged 41, took 
place last Friday, the 20th inst., and never waa such a 
scene witnessed in this town. So much was the late 
rev. gentleman respected, that the shops were closed 
and business suspended, and many of tho townspeople 
met at the Mechanics’ Institute and formed themselves 
in @ procession to follow him to his last resting-place ; 
The coffin was borne on the shoulders of some of the 
oldest members of his church, and on each side there 
was a row of neighbouring ministers as pall-bearors, 
The coffin having been carried into the chapel, the 
Rey. Mr. Davids, of Colchester, read the scriptures and 
prayed. The Rev. Mr. Sainsbury, of Finchingfield, ad- 
dressed the congregation, which was very large, in a most 
affectionate manner. The Rey. Mr. Reynolds, of Halsted, 
gave an address at the committal of the body to the 
grave. It can be truly said that a great and good man 
has fallen in this town,—one that was beloved by all 
for his consistency of character, and for his zcal in his 
Master’s cause. His death was improved on Sunda 
last by the Rev. Mr, Griffiths, of Hitchin, in Hertford- 
shire. So anxious were tho people to hear the sermon 
that the chapel was crowded long before the time that 
service was to begin.— From a correspondent. 
Sournampton.—On Tuesday, Oct. 17, the services 


conneeted with the ordination of the Rey. W. Roberts, 
as minister of Albion Chapel, Southampton, took place. 


minister by his uncle, the Rev. Thomas James of. 
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The Rev. J. 8. Pugh, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Fast-street, opened the morning service by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, The Rev. J. Woodwark defined 
the nature and constitution of apostolic churches. In 
the unavoidable absence of the Rev. E. Giles, of New- 
port, Mr. Woodwark also proposed the usual questions, 
to which Mr. Roberts replied. This was followed by 
a statement from the senior deacon, Mr. R. Lankester, 
to the effect that the utmost cordiality and unanimity 
pervaded the church in regard to Mr. Roberts. The 
designation prayer was offered by the venerable pastor 
of the church Above-Bar, the Rev. Thomas Adkins. 
The charge to the young minister was delivered by 
his late tutor, the Rev. J. Watson, of Hackney 
College. The Rev. R. Laishley closed the service 
with prayer. In the evening, the Rev. A, Mac- 
claren, B.A., minister of the Baptist Chapel, Port- 
land-street, opened the service, after which the Rev. 
T. Archer, D.D., of London, addressed the church 
and congregation in a discourse of great power. In 
the: interval of the public services, a large number. of 
ministers and friends sat down to acold collation in 
the lecture-room of the chapel, when speeches of 
great cordialjty and sympathy with the young minister 
and his friends were delivered. The interest of the 
services was heightened by reference feelingly made by 
Mr. Adkins, to his having taken part in the ordination 
of Mr. Roberts’ father, at Odiham, twenty-seven years 
ago, and by the presence of Stephen Smither, a. 
of Crondal, one of that minister’s deacons. 

New Trarninea Cotitece at Exeter. — On Wed- 
nesday the New Training College in Exeter was 
opened with great ceremony. It was officially circu- 
lated that the Lord President of the Council would 
take part in the proceedings; but it does not appear 
that his Lordship ever expressed any intention of 
- being present. In the morning full choral service was 
amg in the cathedral, the sermon being preached 

y the bishop. Immediately afterwards a procession, 
headed by the lord lieutenant, the bishop, and the she- 
riff, and accompanied by the band of the 15th Hussars, 
moved through the town to the new building, which 
was then formally opened. The bishop delivered a 
suitable address, At five o’clock there was a banquet 
at the New LondonInn. The Earl Fortescue presided, 
supported by the Bishop of Exeter, Dean of Exeter, 
Sir John Patteson, Sir J: Kennaway, Sir 8. Northcote, 
Mr. Chancellor Martin, Viscount Ebrington, Colonel 
Harding; the Archdeacons of Exeter, Barnstaple, and 
Totness; Mr. Mowbray, M.P.; the High Sheriff of Exe- 
ter, and other gentlemen of distinction in the county. 
Thecomplimentary speeches usual on such occasions were 
delivered. The Bishop of Exeter, Lord Ebrington, the 
Dean of Exeter,Sir John Patteson, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Mr. Mowbray, M.P., and other gentlemen, spoke 
to several toasts. The institution in question isto be a 
thoroughly Church of England. eferring to the 
Bishop’s sermon, the Western Times says :—*‘ The old 
gentleman claimed credit for not abating a jot of the 
exclusive pretensions of the “Church” to guide the 
education of the people. They did not, of course, at- 
tempt t6 shut up all other schools; but they would 
have no communion of teaching with any one out of 
the pale of the national establishment. He pretended 
to have a great desire to see Scriptural education ex- 
panding; but it was to be such scripture as is to be 
explained by the creeds, articles, and formularies of the 
church. In other words, this Training College for 
national schoolmasters was to be a sectarian school for 
the teaching of church principles, and not a school 
based on the principles of a Scriptural education.” 


Bunyan’s Megetine-Hovusz, Breprorp. — Services 
have been recently held in this time-honoured sanctuar 
in conriexion with the recognition of Mr. J. J. Insull, 
late of Cheshunt College, as co-pastor with the Rev. 
John Jukes. On Monday evening, October 2, a pre- 
paratory service was held, when prayer was offered b 
the Revs. W. Alliott, Dr. Stowell, and J. England, 
and an address delivered by Dr. Stowell,—Mr. Insull’s 
tutor. On the following day the Bunyan-meeting was 
numerously attended, by many ministers and members 
from the surrounding churches and congregations—by 
friends from various sections of the Christian church, 
and by stated worshippers at ‘‘ Bunyan.” The opening 

rayer was presented by the Rev. Mr. Philips, of 

arrold. The Rev. Samuel Kent, of Biggleswade, in 
the absence of the venerable Mr. T. P. Bull, of New- 

ort: Pagnell, asked the questions, &c. The Rev. 
J ohn Jukes stated the circumstances connected with 
Mr. Insull’s probationary services at Bunyan-meeting, 
and his call to the co-pastorate. Mr. Insull’s answers 
- to the questions by Mr. Kent were satisfactory. The 
ordination-prayer was then offered by the senior-pastor. 
The charge to the young minister was given by his 

astor, the Rev. James Sherman, of Biackhcath. 

ymns, were given out, a the service, by Messrs. 
Corbold, Sisterson, and J. 8. Moffat, of Cheshunt Col- 
lege. The dinnerin the Castle-rooms wag attended by 
a large and respectable company, Mr. Jukes presiding. 
The Rev. James Sherman spoke of the very high esti- 
mation in which Mr. Insull was held, both by himself, 
and friends at Surrey Chapel; and, also, by the 
tutors and students at Cheshunt College—congratula- 
ting his young brother upon his happy position, as a 
colleague in the ministry of the Word with his excel- 
lent and experienced friend, Mr. Jukes. Dr. Stowell, 
Rev. Wm. Alliott, and Rev. John Frost, briefly fol- 
lowed. ‘Ihe evening services, too, was well attended, 
when the Rev. Charles Stovel, of London, preached, 
and the impressive services of the day were closed 
with prayer by the newly ordained colleague. 


Western Cottece, PrymovtH.—The annual mect- 
ing of the constituents was held in Union Chapel, on 
Thursday, Sept. 15th, when the chair was taken by 
R. Peek, Esq. After prayer by the Rev. M. Slater, 
the annual report was read by Alfred Rosher, Esq., 
-from which it appears that the number of students now 
in the college with a yiew to the ministry is cightcen, 
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that their conduct and attention to their studies have 
given great satisfaction to the professors and the com- 
mittee, and that their occasional preaching has been 
very acceptable to the neighbouring churches, The 
examiners for the year were, the Rev. Dr. Harris, of 
New College, in natural theology; the Rev. Eliezer 
Jones, of Plymouth, in doctrinal theology; the Rev. 
John Bender, M.A., of Bristol, in exegetical theology ; 
the Rev. David Thomas, A.B., of Bristol, in ecclesias- 
tical history and church ordinances; the Rev. 
Thomas Clark, M.A., Principal of the Dissenters’ Pro- 
prietary School, Taunton, in Hebrew; the Rev. Phili 
Smith, B.A., Principal of Mill Hill Grammar School, 
in classics; the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, B A., of Leeds, 
in mathematics and natural philosophy ; the Rev. 
Professor Godwin, of New College, in rhetoric and 
English language ; and the Rev. Professor Halley, 
M.A., of Lancashire College, in logic. ‘he reports of 
most of these gentlemen wero read, and were highly 
satisfactory. In consequence of the removal of the 
highly esteemed classical and mathematical professor 
to New College, a resolution was passed on the motion 
of the Rev. J. Pyer, seconded by Mr. Luvers, exores- 
sive of the regret felt for his loss, and of best wishes 
for his success in the new and important sphere of 
labour to which he has been called. It was very satisfac- 
tory to the committee that, at the time they werd called 
toreport the lossthe institution had sustained, they could 
also report their unanimous election of a successor 
(the Rev, W. H. Griffith, B.A., of Chard) in whose 
qualifications they have the highest confidence. A 
resolution was unanimously - onmage on the motion of 
Dr. Alliott, seconded by the Rev. J. Allen, of Chud- 
leigh, confirmatory of the appointment, and expressive 
of the satisfaction the meeting felt that it had been 
made. The other resolutions were moved and seconded 
by the Rev. Dr. Archer, J. Barfitt, J. Chater, and A. 
+ Retry after which an admirable address was de- 
livered to the students by the Rev. Eliezer Jones. Dr. 
Archer preached the annual sermon in the evening. 
The whole proceedings of the day were such as to 
gratify the friends of the college, and encourage the 
hope of its continued prosperity and success. Mr. 
Griffith commenced his labours as classical and mathe- 
matical professor on the 10th of October. 


THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The veil that has so long obscured the fate of Sir 
John Franklin has beon unexpectedly lifted. Dr. 
Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, has reached Eng- 
land, bringing with him from the Arctic seas a number 
of articles that belonged to Sir John Franklin and his 
companions. The story of the recovery of these 
memorials is most painfully interesting. Dr. Rae’s 
account, which may, of course, be implicitly relied 
upon, is this:—In the spring he fell in with a party 
of Esquimaux who were in possession of a number of 
articles known to belong to Sir John Franklin himself, 
or to members of his party. These articles included 
some silver plate bearing the crests of the owners. 
When the Esquimaux were questioned as to the way 
in which they had become possessed of such valuables 
belonging to officers of the Royal Navy of England, 
they said that the vessels o 
crushed in the icebergs, and their crews forced to set 
out over the snow on their way towards the territories 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company—that tn 1850 the Bsqui- 
maua had met forty Englishmen belonging to Sir John 
Franklin's ships travelling on foot and dragging a boat 
over the ice near King William's land—that the officer 


in command of these unfortunates had bought from 


the Esquimaux for his followers a small seal, being 
greatly in want of provisions—and that at a later 
period the Esquimaux found the dead bodies of all this 
party on the ice near Back River, surrounded by evidences 
that they had been driven to cannibalism to prolong ex- 
istence. The Esquimaux helped themselves to the 
stores of the dead, taking gunpowder, silver plate, and 
whatever else they thought fit to appropriate, but there 
is no reason to suppose that any violence was offered 
to the living. 

The following are the principal of the articles pur- 
chased from the og EU said to have been obtained 
at the place where the bodies of the persons reported 
to have died of famine were found, viz. :—‘1 silver 
table fork—crest, an animal’s head with wings ex- 
tended above; 3 silver table forks—crest, a bird with 
wings extended; 1 silver table spoon—crest, with 
initials ‘ F, R. M. C.’ (Captain Crozier, Terror) ; 1 sil- 
ver table spoon and 1 fork—crest, bird and laurel 
branch in mouth, motto, ‘ Spero meliora,’ 1 silver 
table spoon, 1 tea spoon, and 1 dessert fork—crest, 
a fish’s head looking upward, with laurel branches on 
each side; 1 silver table fork—initials, ‘H. D. 8. G.’ 
(Harry D. S. Goodsir, assistant-surgeon, Erebus); 1 
silver table fork —initials, ‘A. M‘D.’ (Alexander 
M‘Donald, assistant-surgeon, Terror); 1 silver table 
fork—initials, ‘G. A. M.’ (Gillies A. Macbean, second- 
master, Terror); 1 silver table fork—initials, ‘J. T. ;’ 
1 silver dessert spoon—initials, ‘J. S. P.’ (John S. 
Peddie, surgeon, Erebus); 1 round silver plate, en- 
graved, ‘Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.’; a star or order, 
with motto,‘ Nec aspera terrent,G, R.III., MDCOCXV.’’ 


ARCTIC EXPEDITION-——-COU RTS-MARTIAL. 


Sir Edward Belcher was put on trial on Tuesday, 
but the proceedings extended over Wednesday and 
Thursday. The inquiry was made into the circum- 
stances under which he abandoned the Assistance and 
the other ships of the Arctic squadron. A great num- 
ber of witnesses were examined : Commander Richards, 
Mr. John Loney, Master of tho Assistance, Dr. David 
Lyall, Mr. Rickards, Surgeon, Commander Osborne, 
Commander M‘Clintock, Captain M‘Clure, Captain 
Kellett. 

From the evidence it appears that the Assistance 
and her tender the Pioneer went up the Wellington 
Channel in 1852 as far as Northumberland Sound, and 
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wintered there, until the 14th July 1853; that they 
were frozen in about the Ist of September, and 
remained there until the 25th August, 1854; that 
efforts were made by blasting the ice with gunpowder 
to extricate the ships, but that after expending seven 
or eight hundredweight, only half a mile of way was 
made. When the Assistance was battened down 
and abandoned, on the 25th of August, she 
was in an unsafe position, among heavy ice; 
it was possible, but not probable, that she could 
t out in the summer; and she might have re- 
mained during the winter in safety. She had one 
ear’s salt provisions, but no preserved meats. Dr, 
yall and Mr. Rickards state, that “‘ the lives of several 
and the health of all the officers and ships’ companies 
would have been endangered by another winter in the 
ice;” that “the want of preserved meats would have 
had a serious and prejudical effect on the health of the 
crews;”’ that ‘‘ the officers had no remaining stock to 
make the winter comfortahle;” but speaking for him- 
self-and the Master, Loney, Dr. Lyall, said, “that 
with the total want of comforts, probably both og bo 
would have suffered in health, but I should have had 
little fear for our lives.” Mr. Rickards said that the 
health of the crew of the Assistance was such that 
between twenty and thirty had insured their passage 
to England this autumn, should any vessel arrive, 
Commander Osborne said, that the Assistance and 
Pioneer were perfectly fit to encounter another winter 
so far as the ships were concerned; but that as the 
crews were much worn and debilitated, fresh crews 
would have been required. The crews of the Phanix 
and Talbot arrived after the ships had been abandoned. 
Commander M‘Clintock, of the Intrepid, thought it 
doubtful whether the Assistance and Pioneer could 
have bey got down to Beechey Island this summer. 

Captath Kellett deposed, that when he abandoned his 
ships, the Resolute and Intrepid were in perfect con- 
dition ; that the health of his crews was good; that 
he had on board, preserved meats excepted, which he 
could have got from his depdéts, provisions which would 
have lasted until July, 1855; that it was very probable 
he could have got through the ice this summer ; that 
if he could not, then he could safely have remained ; 
and that he abandoned the ships by the order of Sir 
Edward Belcher, on the 15th ay, 1854. 

A part of the inquiry bore incidentally on the safety 
of Captain Collinson, now in the Arctic Seas, with the 
Enterprise. One of the objects of Sir Edward Bel- 
ition was to afford him assistance. Cap- 
tain M‘Clure described how he parted with Captain 
Collinson at the Straits of Magellan, in the voy 
a. and had not seen him since; that if Captain 
Collinson pursued his track along the American con- 
tinent, he was probably safe; that he most likely had 
more than three years’ provisions when he entered the 
ice in 1851; that he would not desert his ship without 
being reduced to the utmost necessity, or being wrecked ; 
‘in either of which events, I think we should have 
heard of him this year.” Should he have met with 
the notices, stating that the Investigator was safe but 
could not be got through the North-west Passage, de- 
posited at Princess Royal Island, Captain M‘Clure 
thinks Captain Collinson will endeavour to return with 
his ship by Behring’s Straits. Captain Kellett thinks 
that he might have been of assistance to Captain Col- 
linson had he remained out another season. From 
the records found by Lieutenant Mecham at 
Ramsey Island, it appears that Captain Col- 
linson intended to follow a supposed strait as far as 
practicable. Lieutenant Mecham did not arrive with 
this information until the Resolute was abandoned; 
and it was forwarded at once to Sir Edward Belcher. 
The ships’ crews were quite equal to remaining out, 
had it been deemed advisable that they should do so 
with a view of —— assistance to Captain Collinson. 

On Thursday, Sir Edward Belcher read his defence ; 
a lengthy pamphlet on the whole proceedings of the 
expedition. He defended his conduct on the ground 
that he had accomplished all that his instructions 
directed, and had acted within his orders in abandoning 
the ships. The instructions were put in and read; 
and they directed Sir Edward Belcher to make further 
search for the Franklin expedition if the information 
found by him should warrant such a course, but even 
under those circumstances he was not to push his re- 
searches beyond reasonable limits. Sir Edward con- 
tended that he had made all the search that could be 
made for Sir John Franklin; that he had found certain 
indications of the safety of Captain Collinson, who 
might be in England in a fortnight; that he left the 
_— with pennants flying, in a perfect condition ; and, 
as he came home in his gig, he was still on duty, ready 
to return if directed, again to take the command of the 
squadron. No witnesses were calied by Sir Edward ; 
and, after deliberating about an hour and a half, the 
Court found as follows :— 

The Court is of opinion that the abandonment of her Majesty’s 
ship Investigator was directed by Captain Kellett, who was 
justified in giving such order. The Court is further of opinion, 
that, from the great confidence reposed in Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and the 
ample discretionary powers given to him, he was authorised and 
did not act beyond his orders in abandoning her Majesty’s ship 
Assistance and her tender Pioneer, or in directing the abandon- 
ment of her Majesty’s ship Resolute and her tender Intrepid; 
although, if circumstances had permitted, it would have been 
advisable that he should have consulted with Captain Kellett 
previously. And the Court doth adjudge the said Captain Sir 
Edward Belcher to be acquitted; and he is hereby acquitted 
accordingly. 

Admiral Gordon returned his sword to Sir Edward 
Belcher without making any remark. 


SIR J. TROLLOPE ON THE RESTORATION 
OF POLAND. 


The anniversary dinner of the Grantham Agricul- 
tural Society, held on Wednesday, and attended by 
some of the notables of Lincolnshire, gave Sir John 
Trollope, one of the Members for the county, an op- 
portunity to talk on public affairs. Some of- his 
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remarks were in condemnation of the legislative 
failures of last session; but the chief part bore upon 
‘foreign affairs and the wat. Sir John told how he 


had recently travelled in Germany and watched the. 


proceedings; and he was convinced that if Austria, 
with her half-million of soldiers, had ‘‘ thrown down 
the gauntlet, and said to Russia, ‘ Thus far shalt thou 
and no further,’ there would have been no war.” 
e did not blame the Government of this country for 
what had oceurred. ‘‘ War hae taken place, and we 
must meet it with honour and with energy, determined 
to sustain the honour of the crown > § glory of the 
country.” He had found the Germans, whether Aus- 
trians or Prussians, condemning Russia. Finding this 
to be so, he naturally inquired how it was that a great 
and enlightened people possessed no influence over 
their Government, or had not the power to call upon 
them to put at once an end to this miserable struggle 
between despotism and liberty. What was the 
answer he received? These enlightened men, who 
took a rational view of the position of affairs, deelared 
to him, that while they and the great bulk of the Ger- 
manic people were in heart opposed to the ive 
system of Russia, they were compelled to yield an ap- 
parent acquiescence to Russian policy and the bias of 
their courts. The people of Germany said they were 
one thing, their rulers were another: the latter were 
allied with Russia by the closest ties of marriage con- 
nection, and, they added, by less honourable links, for 
it was well known that Russian gold, applied by Rus- 
sian diplomacy, had operated greatly among the courts 
of Germany. But of this he was convinced, that the 
people of Germany were in perfect sympathy and ac- 
cord with England and France at this moment. It 
was this that made him proud of being an Englishman 
feeling as he did that no Government here could 
act contrary to the will of the people. It was for 
want of this principle that the terrible disturbances on 
the Continent of Europe occurred in 1830 and in 1848, 


There Governments were overthrown simply because 
they were not in accord with the people; but in this 
country Parliament is the reflex of the feeling of the 
constituency ; Government is the result of the will of 
Parliament; and thus, in faet, the people constitute the 
Government of this country. If the Governments of 
Germany had acted with the same feeling as the Eng- 
lish—if they had shown their strength in the first 
place—Russia would have been a power weak even as 
a child, and would have inspired no fear. When 
Russia is conquered in the 
the war be carried into Asia? Why should not 
Poland be restored, as a barrier to Russian aggression ? 

Let us at once restore the a ap of Poland. It is the 
natural barrier between the civilized nations of Europe and 
the semi-barbarous despotism of Russia. I throw these 
thoughts out somewhat at random—they may be deemed 
utopian and wild ideas—astill, if we cannot approach 
the heart of Russia and crush it in its solidity, let us at 
oe cripple it at its extremeties by lopping off limb by 


Postscript. 


TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 

Vienna, Tuesday Morning.—Large bands of Tartars 
have been formed in the Crimea; they sack and des. 
troy the country houses of the Russians. The Rus- 
sians confess that the Tartar population is so hostile 
that they have been obliged to arrest 2,000 persons. 

Bsr.in, Tuesday.—The Grand Duke Alexander has 
left St. Petersburg to join the Guards on their march 
to Warsaw. A Russian official despatch, dated St. 
Petersburg, the 28rd, states that-up to the 16th nothing 
important had occurred before Sebastopol. The enemy 
(the allies) seemed to intend a regular siege, and had 
begun works, which the garrison had destroyed in a 
sortie by night. Nota single shell had fallen in the 
town. Cholerahad continued torage in the onemy’s camp 


THE RELIEF AND PATRIOTIC FUND. 


The fund for the sick and wounded in the Eastern 
Expedition, which we have undertaken to. distribute, 
(says the Zimes of this morning), having now ex- 
ceeded £10,000, we have to return our thanks to all 
who have so generously responded to our invitation in 
this matter, and at the same time to announce that no 
further subscriptions for this purpose will be received 
at The Times office. 

The Zimes still maintains that the statement it pub- 
lished respecting the condition of our sick and wounded 
soldiers, which created such unparalleled sympathy and 
have produced such practical advantage, was sub- 
stantially correct. ‘Our soldiers received their hurts 
on the coast of the Crimea, and they were sent for 
cure to a hospital on the shore of Asia Minor, but the 
medical stores had been deepatched to Varna, and there 
they were probably permitted to remain. We believe, 
indeed, that the Medway, which took out one of the 
latest supplies of these necessaries, actually stcamed 
through the Bosphorus at the moment when the stores 
were 80 bith required at. Scutari ; but, as the 
cargo was consigned to Varna, on it went to its desti- 
nation, and, for aught known to the contrary, may be 
lying there still.” 

Meetings in aid of the Patriotic Fund have been 
held at Walbrook, Leeds, and Leicester. The first- 
named meeting was attended by Dr. Croly, who made 
an eloquent speech. At Leeds, nearly £800 was 
subscribed in the room. A subscription of £100 was 
handed in from Earl House at the Leicester mecting, 
and a resolution passed eulogistic of the British army 
at the Alma, 
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The Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund have 
stated it to be their determination to acknowledge in 
the columns of the JZimes and Morning Chronicle 
alone, the subscriptions they receive; and also to ac- 
Dally Hee potgeats gublishing dhe leh every Savutay 

ly News proposes publishing the list ev y 
as pe eae ay free of hentn ai the con- 
tribution of the paper towerds the Patriotic Fund, 

Yesterday afternoon a special meeting, convened by 
the Society for the Fey ame of the in Fo- 
reign Parts, was held at their rooms, 79, Pall-mall, to 
consider measures for maintaining an additional number 
of clergymen to minister, under the direction of the 
ecclesiastical authorities on the pot, to our sick and 
wounded soldiers at the seat of warin the Fast. 
The Bishop of London presided. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope, — the 
Hon. H, Po the Chaplain-general of the Forces, 
and others, The latter said :—He had authority to 
state that for every elergyman whom the society 
might send out under its auspices, whatever might be 
allowed him out of the funds of the society, Govern- 
ment would give as much, (Cheers,) Also, that a 
free passage would ‘be provided for each clergyman 
sent out, and that he would reecive the same rank, 
rations, and quarters as though he waschaplain on the 
Staff. The following resolution was adopted :— 

That a fund be opened for the purpose of maintaining an 
additional number of clergymen to minister, under the 
of the ecclesiastical authorities on the spot, to our sick and 
wounded soldiers at the seat of war in the East. 

The Bishop of London stated, that St. John’s House 
Westminster, of which he was President, had sent out 
six of the number of nurses, who had come forward the 
moment they heard of the want that existed: They 
expressed great eagerness to without saying any- 
thing about remuneration. They would be aceom- 
panied by the Rev, C, P. Shepherd, the chaplain of the 
institution. The Rey. Edward Owen, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and the Rev, C. E. Hadow, Curate of 
Crayford, who were in the room, were going out.. The 
Rev. Mr. Dealtry, a son of the excellent Bishop of 
Madras, had also offered his services if required. Seve- 
ral handsome subscriptions were handed in, the Bishop 
himself liberally headed the list. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE CRIMEA. , 


Balaklava, October 8.—Cholera at the camp is still 
very severe, and many cases are brought thence daily 
in the arabas to Balaklava. As yet the greatest Russian 
on has been the exceedingly beautiful clear moon- 
light nights, which would have rendered plainly visible 
to them the commencement of onr engineering 
y aang no I have taken = a = the 

-looking country tow ebastopol, an in 
looked down upon the enemy hard at work at the 
fortifications of their doomed city. While I was sitting 
in a friend’s tent the shot and shell frequently came 
whizzing over us, and during my stay a shell un- 
fortunately fell and exploded in a tent occupied by 
soldiers of the 68th, killing a sergeant and sentry 
whose post was 200 yards off, and severely wounding 
three others. A shot the day before had taken a Rifle- 
man’s pack from his back without injuring him. Sir 
John Burgoyne, it is said, speaks positively of a few 
days only being required to reduce the place. From 
deserters we hear that the Russians are determined to 
resist to the last; several Poles have come to the camp 
who speak of the strong disaffection of their brethren 
in the town. There was some skirmishing at the out- 
posts yesterday morning, when four LEnglish- 
men and six Cossacks were killed, and two guns have 
been captured from the enemy near Sebastopol. Yes- 
terday, also a body of Russian troops, consisting 
of 4,000 cavalry and 3,000 infantry, with Cossacks in 
advance, came from the eastward toabout three miles 
from Balaklava. Cavalry and Horse Artillery were 
immediately sent against them, and the Guards and 
Highlanders got under arms. They were fired into by 
the Artillery, and immediately retreated. This ap- 
peared to be a reconnoissance, and there is a report 
that a numerous army is in their rear. The Marine 
camp on the heights now musters 1,200 men, and the 
take the garrison duties of Balaklava. Lord Raglan 
has left this place, and at present occupies a white 


house two miles by the road from Sebastopol. Three | Phil 


of the Grays were captured the night before last—they 
were upon outpost duty, and, no doubt, must have been 
very lax in their look-out. While { write there is 
heavy firing going on in the direction of Sebastopol, 
and most probably before this reaches you it will be 
crumbled to pieces. I should not be at all surprised if 
the enemy attacked this place shortly with a large 
force, which we know is inthe neighbourhood. They 
would naturally enicavour to cut off the retreat of the 
besieging army, and annihilate their base of opera- 
tions. ‘he French opened a fire upon Sebastopol two 
days ago. A three-decker (they say the Twelve 
spoeines) is carecned over as much as possible, and 
is troublesome ; and a gunboat with heavy guns, is 
also disposed to be annoyin It is said that the 
first step will be to destroy these vessels at a long 
range. Seventeen howitzers have been landcd from our 
fleet, and are to be posted on the heights, and the 
English pieces altogether will number on the land side 
about 150, The Terrible has landed four 68-pounders, 
and the Beagle (gunboat) yesterday sent her two heavy 


Lancaster guns on shore, The French are also landing 
ships’ guns. 


October 6.—A considerable body of troops is said to 
have entered Sebastopol. The strength within the 
walls or encamped immediately around is estimated 
variously from 40,000 to 50,000 men. Parties are ob- 
served tu be continually leaving the town. ‘They are 


supposed to be the families of the military, or portions 
of the civil population, ight 
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October 7.—We have to 
Banner, the senior Major of the 93rd Highlanders, to- 
day from cholera. We hear that considerablo rein- 
forcements have arrived for the Fronch army. Our 
heavy brigade of cavalry have also arrived, but have 
experienced a very serious loss in horses killed and 
disabled during the late gale in the Black Sea. A 
number of convalescents have algo rejoined their regi- 
ments from Scutari. 


t tho death of Major 
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THE RUSSIANS IN THE DOBRUDSCHA. 


The Vienna Capirte Zeitungs Correspondens states 
from Galatz of the 10th, that $0,000 Russians had en- 
tered the Dobrudscha, between Tultscha and Isatcha, 
and were fortifying Babadagh. Letters from Vienna 
mention an official report, ascribed to Said Joussouf 
Pasha, commanding at Ibraila, This officer is said to 
state that at Matechin there are about three hundred 
Cossacks, three hundred volunteers, and four battalions 
of i , with eighteen pi of cannon; whilst at 
Tultscha there is an equal Lean of the Russians; and 
that there are moreover two ments of tho enemy 
at Adgillar, situated about half-way between Isatcha 
and Babadagh. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE 
WEEK.—DECLINE OF CHOLERA. | 


The deaths registered in London, which in the first 
two wecks of October were 1,532 and 1,394, declined 
in the week that ended last Saturflay to 1,321. In the 
ten weeks of the years 1844-538, corresponding to last 
week, the average number was 942, which, being 
raised in proportion to increase of population, becomes, 
1,086. About 300 persons died last week more than 
could be estimated from the experience of former years 
at the middle of October. 


Last weck the deaths from cholera were 163. The 
mortality from the epidemic declines, but not so 
rapidly as in the same month of 1849. In three 
weeks of October in that year the deaths wero 288, 
110, and 41; im the last three weeks of the existing 
epidemic they have been 411, 249, and 163. Tho 
fatal cases of diarrhooa and dysentery were 102 and 
106 in the first two weeks of the present month; last — 
week they declined to 88. In comparing tho roturns 
from the five metropolitan divisions for the last two 
weeks it will bo seen that the improvement which 
they show is greatest on the north side of the river. 
Of the five northern districts cholera lingers most in 

lebone, though the mortality in it is not great. 
In the last two weeks the deaths in that district were 
9 and 12; while in Pancras, with a larger population, 
there were vply three last week, which occurred in 
Camden-town. Only ono death occurred last week in 
Islington, and one in Hacknoy,. Amongst the sub- 
districts on the south side of tho river still haunted 
by the disease are St. James, Bermondscy, tho Kent- 
road sub-district, and St. Peter, Walworth. 

Last week the births of 705 boys and 703 girls in all 
1,408 childron, were registered in London, In tho nino 
corresponding weeks of the years 1845-53 the average 
number was 1,389. 

Oholera prevails rather severely at Worcester. 
There have been more than 30 deaths. 


a re 


A great many arrests have been made at Varna, in 
consequence of information obtained when Princo 
Menschikoff’s carriage containing correspondence was 
seized at Alma. 

A letter from Duseeldorff statcs that an emissiary 
has been arrested in that place, having on him a 
correspondence in Euglish and German from Kossuth 
and Kinkel. 

Lord John Russell, Lord President of the Council, 
accompanied by Lady John Kussell, left town yesto-_ 
day for Bristol. 3 
‘The Cologne Gazette notices a rumour current at 


Y | Brussels, according to which Prince Napoleon, the heir 


presumptive to the French throne, is about to cspouse 
the daughter of King Leopold, a grandchild of Louis 
ippe, | 

By the death of Licutenant-Gceneral Ewart, which 
took place on the 23rd instant, the evlonelcy of tho 
67th Regiment has become vacant, There are now 
three regiments of infantry without a colonel viz., the 
8th, 0th, and 67th. 

We learn from good authority that the Viennese 
statements respecting Hartmann are false. Hartmann 
is safe in Constantinople, but suffering from illness. 
Daily News. | 
Respecting Miss Nightingale now on her way to tho 
East, a correspondent of the Zimes publishes this fact 
“that Miss Nightimgale gave up everything that 
education, wealth, and connexion could afford to make 
this life a life of orgs when she first devoted her- 
self to the care of the sick, and now bids farewell to 
that family circle which her taste and talents made 
her so fit to adorn, and by which she is so woll appre- 
ciated, to place her life in her hand, in the spirit of 
the martyrs of old, and go among strangers, not know- 
ing what may befall her.’ 


CORN EXCHANGE, Masg-Lang, Wednesday, Oct. 25, 1854, 


We are still receiving but little foreign Wheat or other Grain, 
consequently the drain stil) continues, and every article is to-day 
realising rather over Monday’s rates, 


Arrivals this week.—Wheat, English, 420 qrs.; Foreign, 610 
qrs. Barley, English, 770 qrs. Oats, English, 330 qrs.; Irish, 
670 qrs.; Forcign, 2,520qrs, Flour, Luglish, 210 sacks; Foreign, 


2,710 sacks. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. er 
The Terms of Subscription are (payment in advance) 
26s. per annum, 13s, for the half-year, and 6s. 6d. per 
quarter, , 


: ” 

All communications RELATING TO, ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE Papsr, ghould be addressed 
to Mr. William Freeman, Publisher, 69, Fleet-street, 
London, to whom: Posr-oPFrice OnDERB miust ‘be made 
payable at the General Post-office. == 3‘ 


Covers for ae er Nonconformist, price 3s. each, 
and Portfolios for filing the current volume, price 4s. Od. 


each, may be had. at the Publishing-office, or through ‘any 


bookseller or news-agent. . 
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SUMMARY. 


Notnine decisive from Sebastopol. Reliable 
telegraphic news comes down to the 13th, from 
which we learn that the garrison had made several 
sallies, but had been promptly repulsed; and that 
the regular bombardment was to begin on_ the 
15th. 'Two, hundred guns were ready to open fire 
upon the devoted fortress, which was not expected 
to hold out beyond five days. A telegraphic mes- 
sage, said to have been received at St. Petersburg 
as late as the 16th, states that “nothing of im- 
portance had taken place” up to that date; that 
the allies were formally investing the place, and 
that some of their works were destroyed every 
night by the garrison: This statement cannot 
of course be verified. If the bombardment 
had commenced on the 15th a_ telegraphic 
announcement of the fact might by this time have 
come to hand, seeing that we have already received 
intelligence from'the Crimea in nine days. Mean- 
while the newspapers are speculating upon the 
chances of another general engagement prior to 
the bombardment, and upon the extent of the 
reinforcements received by Prince Menschikoff. 
One French journal calculates so nicely, as to con- 
clude that the fortress will fall by the 20th, and 


that the Russian troops on their way from Odessa | 


cannot reach the Prince until two days after that 
date. Another Paris paper expects that the rein- 
forecements will arrive in time, and swell the 
Russian army to nearly 80,000 men, which will 
then offer battle to the allies. It is not, however, 
likely that Prince Menschikoff will, under any 
probable circumstances, risk another general en- 
gagement. We may be sure that both General 
Canrobert and Lord Raglan—each commanding 
separately, though co-operating—have calculated 
all chances, and will adapt their operations to the 
full information that must be in their possession. 

The relative position of Austria and Prussia 
has become more and more strained; so much 
so, that the Court of Bavaria has offered its 
mediation to reconcile their differences. A 
Vienna jourtial truly states that the anti-Russian 
policy adopted by Austria is irrevocable. This 
fact is the key to the splenetic tone of the des- 
patches of the Prussian government. It is ob- 
servable that while the Vienna Cabinet give ut- 
terance to such significant language as this :—“ Jt 
is evident that we cannot expect to obtain peace, 
which is for us a necessity, from the exertions 
and exploits of others, and that we cannot 
bind ourselves to support for an unlimited 
period of time the arduous sacrifices which 
this passive attitude must occasion ” — the 
Russian Government labour all the more 
zealously to make it appear that they are contend- 
ing for the interests of Germany. But not with 
success. Hanover, if not Bavaria, has openly taken 
the side of Austria, and several of the minor states, 
hitherto favourable to Russian views, have followed 
the same course. The result will probably be that 
Russia, deserted by the minor German Powers and 
apprehensive of a popular explosion, will no- 
minally rejoin the Western Alliance, and sullenly 
acquiese in any decisive measures adopted by 
Austria. 

While there is something like reliable informa- 
tion that a considerable Russian force maintains 
its footing in the Dobrudscha, and at several points 
near the mouth of the Danube, the continued cir- 
culation of troops in Poland, and the expected 
arrival of the Czar at Warsaw, lead to the sup- 
position that he contemplates a auaews against 
Austria, during the winter months, when the allies 
can afford her little assistance. Scarcely do we 
learn distinctly of the early return of the Baltic 
fleet, than we are told that no less than 35 vessels 
are being constructed for operating in the spring— 
five of which are to be floating batteries, to be 


~ armed with six of the long-range guns on the Lan- 


principle; ten bomb-vessels, to be armed 
row ewes id thee mortars of the most power- 
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despatched for that purpose. Latest accounts as 
fully. acquit the projectors of this fund from the 
charge of needless and, therefore, mischievous in- 
terference, as they were already acquitted, by the 
rightly judging, of. ostentation, or other sinister 
motive. . Even Government, it would seem, ac- 
knowledges that mistakes may have been made, 
the unhappy ‘consequences of which this spon- 
taneous movement may most readily correct. 
The subscriptions to the Patriotic Fund 
have been opened by the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort with donations of £1,000 and £500; public 
meetings have been held in Leeds and Leicester, 
and are announced for the City and other. places ; 
the Crystal Palace Directors devote the proceeds 
of next Saturday’s musical entertainment; and 
the managers of various charitable institutions are 
endeavouring to provide for the new objects of. 
national solicitude and benevolence. 


Lord John Russell, at.a Bedford Literary tea 
party, proposes, as a theme for ‘the debating class, 
the laws of national longevity and decay. Sir 
John Trollope, at a Grantham agricultural dinner, 
proposes, not as a sentiment but as a policy,—as, 
in fact, a practical experiment upon those laws,— 
the restoration of Poland; to which his agricultu- 
ral hearers give an enthusiastic response. The 
Whig statesman and the Tory politician is, in this 
case, not an unfit type of his class. Ona question 
of international relations, we usually find a sub- 
stantial agreement between the men of the town 
and the men of the country—a common English 
sentiment; and with that sentiment the Parliament- 
ary Tory has more frequently been in harmony than 
the Whig. At a meeting in Sheffield, attended by 
Mr. Crawshay, of Newcastle, it has been resolved 
to attempt the formation of a National Party, on 
the basis of open diplomacy and local self-govern- 
ment. What if a Derby-Disraeli head should be 
put to a movement which shows itself simulta- 
neously in the Eastern Counties and the North? 
The author of “Coningsby” could furnish prece- 
dents from Bolingbroke more than enough to an- 
swer Lord John’s appeals to the “ great Lord 
Somers.” 

But the Frome election comes in time to remind 
us how futile is the hope of controlling our foreign 
policy by our present constituencies. Lord Dun- 
garvan, with no claims but those of family, has 
triumphed over Mr. Donald Nicoll,—so eminently 
oi a candidate, that the yeomanry seem to 

ave been paraded to intimidate his adherents, and 
heads and windows broken in the anger of disap- 
pointment or defiance. His anti-tractarianism 
was one of Mr. Nicoll’s recommendations to Mr. 
Bennett’s pee maria in this, Lord Dun- 
garvan could compete with him at a pinch ; so that 
the ballot was the main ground of choice between 
them. . That the lord defeated the tradesman indi- 
cates much more strongly the need of the ballot, 
than the preference of Frome electors for open 
voting. | 

The price of wheat and the state of trade 
evidence, once more, the necessity of popular con- 
trol over the mutual attitude of nations. Corn 
and flour again rose on Monday last, and have 
altogether reached from twenty to twenty-six 
shillings above the price over which we were re- 
me a few weeks since. 

rvest has proved less abundant than was sup- 
posed: it is now estimated at a third or fourth 
above the average. But arrivals from abroad have 
fallen off in fourteen weeks to the amount of a fifth 
of our whole annual supply: Deficiency in America 
is one of the causes of this serious defalcation 
—another, war with Russia. The latter cause 
is also believed to be influential in the in- 
terruption of manufacturing activity, and the ar- 
rest of large commercial operations in Liverpool 
and Dublin. A winter of dear bread, doubled 
income-tax, diminished employment, and mercan- 
tile disaster, may dispose us to make peace on 
terms that would now be denounced, if not dis- 
dained. 

The closing chapter of Arctic adventure, and the 
characteristics of the struggle in Denmark—ad- 
vanced another step towards revolution by the 
dissolution of the Diet—we have made topics of 
separate articles. In other countries of Europe, 
there is nothing passing of interest independent of 
the war. In our American intelligence, further 
signs of the growth to political power of the anti- 
slavery sentiment, will interest not a few of our 
readers; — but many more, probably, will 
fasten, with laughing eyes, and exclamations 
of pleasure or sarcasm, on the record of a new 
thing even in the New World—an exhibition of 
babies, unconsciously competitive for the prize of 
beauty ; a prize always so difficult to award and so 
certain to Aissatisty always ! | 


—_ a 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


AvTHENTIC information from the expeditionary 
armies in the Crimea does not, by any means, keep 
pace with the expectations of the public. Matters do 
not proceed so swiftly as “ special correspondents” 


probably, is as wide of the mark, and as 


Not that the late: 


1 on both sides. 


and West End quid nuncs could desire—and hence 
an abundance of unfavourable criticism which, 


effect, as the shells which the Russians in 
topol peo in-throwing upon the heights: ecqu- 
pied by the allies. Lord: Raglan and General 
Canrobert are severely taken to task for the tardi- 
ness of their movements—and it is even insinuated 
that the commanders of the allied troops are in- 
fluenced by the spirit of Lord Aberdeen. If the 
anti-Ministerial press could be relied upon, Sebas. 
topol should have been captured long since—and, 
possibly, when it Aas fallen, the worth of the suc- 
cess will be loudly depreciated. 

We profess to no knowledge of military affairs 
—we will not assume competency to form a trust- 
worthy. judgment of the proceedings of the allied 
forces—but we freely acknow that we can 
see no necessity for hunting out obscure causes of 
delay, when very obvious ones stare us in the face. 
From Balaklava, our port of debarcation, to Se- 
bastopol, may be about seven miles, mostly of 
rough road rendered more difficult by steep as- 
cents. To unship upwards of a hundred heavy 
guns and drag them to the heights overlooking 
the city—to transport thither all the ammunition 
requisite for the siege—to collect and carry 
the tools to be used in the construction of bat- 
teries—picks and shovels, barrows, gabions and 
facines—to land and distribute the heavier bag- 
gage of the troops, and convey to every soldier his 

y rations—to reconnoitre the fortress so as to 
ascertain its most available points—to form earth- 
works for getting the siege artillery into 
position, where the depth of soil is no- 
where more than eighteen inches—and to 
get everything in preparation for opening a simul- 
taneous fire upon Sebastopol of more than two 
hundred pieces of ordnanee of the heaviest calibre 
—appears to us to be a work which may well oc- 
cupy six days, without exposing those who are 
conducting it to any = serious charge of dila- 
toriness or incapacity. this we learn has been 
done. The water supply of Sebastopol has been 
cut off. The position of the allies has been 
securely held. Their approach has been made 
good to within 700 metres from the devoted city— 
and, in all probability, a fortnight will not have 
elapsed from the taking of Balaklava to the com- 
mencement of the bombardment by both armies. 

It seems to be matter of surprise that, save with 
a view to repel sorties, Lord lan should have 
prohibited the firing of a single shot. He is evi- 
dently anxious to avoid episodical encounters. Ie 
allows the enemy to hover in his neighbourhood 
without taking further heed of him than may be 
necessary to prevent a surprise. He even permits 
from three to five thousand fresh troops to be 
thrown into Sebastopu! without molestation. Pos- 
sibly, however, his forbearance proceeds from a 
full knowledge of his power. e. allied armies 
are now estimated at 120,000 men. They are 
fully equipped with the materiel of war. They 
occupy a position of grest natural strength. The 
can, therefore, afford to proceed with so wah 
leisure as may be necessary to _ insure 
their operations against incompleteness. Why 
should. the Commander-in-Chief waste life in 
minor engagements ? why distract his attention by 
rushing after every troop of the enemy that may 
dare him to the combat? He needs not test the 
bravery of his men—he can sufficiently rely upon 
their discipline. Perhaps, too, by a studied reserve 
of his strength, and by prudently husbanding it 
until he can bring the whole of it to bear at once ~ 
upon his antagonist, the blow will descend .with 
a force so unexpectedly crushing as may eventually 
shorten the struggle, and diminish the loss of life 
Contests are seldom kept up long 
after every chance of success has disappeared— 
and one day’s cannonade may prove to be so ir- 
resistible as to compel the early surrender of the 
place. At any rate, there appears to us to be 
wisdom in the determination not to strike a single 


-blow, until it can be so struck that the enemy shall 


be fully aware of the force it represents. | 

We are given to understand, moreover, by those 
who may boast of professional knowledge, that 
isolated assaults upon Sebastopol would tigen 
be as unsuccesful as they would certainly be mur- 
derous. Our troops have to deal, not with one 
united body of fortifications into which entrance 
being once forced the whole is carried—but with 
several separate forts, each of which is provided 
with earth walls and casements—each of which 
has its own commandant—and each of which must 
be carried by a separate but simultaneous assault. 
For the forts, it is said, cover one another, and — 
any one of them, if taken singly, would be instantly 
exposed to the fire of the others. If there be 
truth in this representation, it will be obvious that 
the hasty employment of an efficient force would 
not only risk defeat and indefinite delay, but would 
almost certainly issue in a deplorable waste of 
blood. As it is, we fear our men will have no easy 
task ‘to accomplish, and it would be criminal in 
their general to send them forth to it, without 
giving them every chance of triumph, which skill 
might suggest, or patience ensure. We tremble 
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to anticipate the’ cost at whith the prize will be 
won, . | | 

Meanwhile, although the allies have received 
large reinforcements, and their total force far 
exceeds any that can be brought — them, 
disease: rapidly thins their ranks. e. number 
who have been carried off by ‘cholera, dysentery, 
or fevéy, since the ‘battle of the Alma, already 
overtops the number of their slain’ it that sangui- 
nary conflict. The causes of this unhealthiness are 
not far to seek. A fatiguing march of three or 
four days, sometimes without food, and often with- 
out water—a bivotiac in the open air, not for one 
night only, but for nine or ten successively—a 
sudden profusion of garden fruits too tempting to 
be resisted by exhausted soldier—clothes un- 
changed for a fortnight together, and skin un- 
washed for a week—discomfort by day and harass- 
ing alarms bY night—no wonder that these should 
have stamped upon most of our men ah 
look, and paved the way, in many, for the onset 
of disease in its fiercest forms. We cannot acquit 
the authorities of the charge of mismanagement in 
this respect. There would seem to have been no 
imperative reason why the British army should 
have remained tentless, almost from the night of 
their landing on the Crimean coast, up to the 6th 
or 7th of October. The French contrived to 
their tents with them—and if the English Com- 
missariat had been equally well organised, our 
troops might have done so likewise. We should 
be sorry to ascribe the vast amount of suffering 
thus occasioned to recklessness— but surely it 
betrays sad evidence of administrative incapa- 
city. 

Liseade, we perceive, men gre beginning to 
speculate on what is to follow on the taking of 
Sebastopol, and are imputing blame to our rulers 
for conjectured indecision of . We will 
not indulge in speculations which can rest upon 
no certain data, much less denounce designs which, 
for aught we know, have never been entertained. 
We do not believe that the Ministry heed any 
hounding on to a vigorous prosecution of what- 
ever advantages they may gain. There is more 
danger, in our opinion, that too much will be 
attempted, than too little done. It will be well if 
the war, before it concludes, does not engulph in 
its devouring vortex all the European governments, 
and if complications do not arise which will forbid 
all hopes of peace until every power is exhausted. 


But should such be the case, that which com- 


menced as a territorial struggle, will ates pass 
into a’war of political principles. Then let ro 
ties beware—for their time will be near at hand. 
Conglomerated nationalities will not long consent 
to be subservient to the ambitious and despotic 
rule of royal houses, however ancient. The ill- 
assorted unions which are bound together solely 
by the force of military rule will fall asunder. 


The Pole, the Hungarian, and the Italian will | ing 


claim the independence of his country as the seened 
right of Fatherland—and it may come to pass, 
that the great guardian of what pperors and 
Kings have miscalled “ order,” will have proved 


the occasion, and the chief instrument, of its over- 
throw. | 


THE FATE AND FOOTSTEPS OF 
FRANKLIN. , 


Tue long-drawn pain of harrassing incertitude 
has suddenly been terminated by the knowledge 
that the worst apprehended has been suffered. 
Out of the multitude of searchers for Franklin, 
one alone has brought us the anxiously expected 
information—and that extinguishes hope, without 
altogether precluding reproach. 

It was on the 25th of May, 1845, that Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier 
started from Sheerness, in the Erebus and Terror, 
screw steamers of thirty horse power, and with 4 
total complement of 138 officers and men. Their 
instructions were to proceed threugh Lancaster 
Sound in a nearly due west direction, as far as 
Cape Walker, and thence southward and westward 
towards Behring’s Straits. They were farnished 
with stores for three years from July the 12th, 
when they parted company with the tender which 
had followed then up Baffin’s Bay. They were 
seen twice afterwards by whalers, and transmitted 
despatches from latitude 75°10. and longitude 60 
west. The absence of further intelligence caused 
no anxiety up to the close of 1847. But early in 
the following year an expedition in three parts 
was iaentind for their recovery.. The Plover, 
under Lieut. Moore, was sent out to join Captain 
Kellet, of the Herald, in a voyage up Behring’s 
Straits. A boat party was ordered to search 
the lakes and rivers connecting Hydson’s Bay 
with the Arctic Sea. And two ships —the 
Enterprise and Investigator—under Sir James 
Ross, followed upon the supposed track of Frank- 
lin, as far as Leopold ur, where they win- 
tered, and in the were drifted by the ice 
pack back into ’s Bay; and, unfortunately 
missing the store-ship—North Star—were com- 
pelled to return home. Captain Kellet’s expedi- 
tion was equally unsuccessful. And_the boat party, 


under Sir John Richardson.and .Mr. Rae, dis- 
covered nothing bearing immediately on the object 
of the search. In the autumn of 1850, Captains 
Collinson and M‘Clure, with the Enterprise and 
Investigator, Herald ‘and Plover, again entered 
Behring’s Straits. Captain M‘Clure turned ‘not 
back until he had made the discovery which places 
him at the head of a long, line of Arctic explorers, 
though it was not the discovery he went out to 
make. And Captain Collinson came home only to 
refit,.and commence the adventure from which he 
has not yet returned. 

‘ It was now five years from Franklin’s departure; 
and not only had he not been found, but no traces 
of his progress. Nevertheless, neither in justice 
nor humanity could the search be yet abandoned 
—especially as the courageous chief had cautioned 
his friends, as he disappeared for ever from 
their sight, not to despond should he be absent 


gard |even beyond the three years allotted:to him; 


and the researches of . Richardson: and Rae 
afforded much ground for belief. that means could 
be found to sustain life, even when the stores 
were exhausted. While, therefore, the search 
was’ resumed on the sidé of Behring’s Straits 
and on the shores of “Hudson’s Bay, other 
expeditions were despatched along the eastern 
route. The Admiralty put in commission . two 
steamers, and two sailing-vessels, under the cow- 
mand of Capt. Austin, with whom they associated 
Captain Penny, an experienced whaling mariner, 
with the Lady Franklin and the Sophia. Mr. 
Grimnell, of New York, fitted out the Advance and 
= mga Sir John Ross went out again in the 
Felix, purchased for him by private subscription. 
And Lady Franklin equipped from her own re- 
sources, the Prince Albert, under Commander 

orsyth. All of these vessels entered Lancaster 
Sound in the summer of 1850. The formost of them 
—the Intrepid, attached to Captain Austin’s 
squadron—had the happiness to light upon indis- 
putable traces of the missing ships. At two or 
three places in Wellington Channel were found 
piles of stones, fragments of stores, and marks of 


‘travel—above all, sailors’ graves—which assured 


the — that they whom they sought had been 
there, but, unfortunately, neither recording when 
they left nor whither they had gone. The sledge 
tracks and other indications were followed up to 
the limits of Beechy island—but there they ceased : 
nor could the exploring parties that were sent out 
in all directions recover the scent which i had 
pursued with the fidelity of blood-hounds. Fields of 
trackless ice, and, very remarkably, a sea of open, 
blue water, intervened between the eagerness of 
humane research and its perishing, if not already 
perished, objects. 

‘The Prince Albert returned home in the year 
in which she went out; and the American ships 
were compelled to steer homeward in the follow- 
summer. But there still remained vessels 


‘enough, and sufficiently provisioned, to prosecute 


the search with every hope of success. Great, 
therefore, was the disappomtment, and . reproach- 
ful the reflections, of, the public, when it -was 
learned that Captains. Austen and Penny were re- 
turning home through a difference of opinion as 
to the direction which the missing ships had taken, 
or rather, as to the limits of their respective 
authority. A committee of inquiry failed to pro- 
nounce satisfactorily on this painful controversy ; 
and public ne demanded that the search 
should be renewed. Lady Franklin had alread 
despatched afresh the Prince Albert, under the 
command of Mr. Kennedy, one of whose volunta 
associates was the lamented Lieutenant Bellot. 
The discovery by this expedition of stores left 
on Fury Island thirty years before, in a state of 
perfect preservation—the two thousand miles 
of t which the adventurers accomplished 
—the ingenuity of their resources, and the 
unfageing cheerfulness with which they 
endured hardships and privations—form one of 
the most romantic chapters of Arctic enterprise. 
Unfortunately, all these researches sufficed to 
prove only where Franklin was not, and to point 
to certain portions of the Arctic Sea as the 
direction in which he must be sought. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was overtaken in the summer of 1852, at 
Beechy Island, Wellington Channel, by the North 
Star—the foremost of a new expedition—the most 
extensive yet despatched; consisting of five ships, 
commanded by Sir Edward Belcher. 
Kennedy returned with most cheering intelligence 
of the progress made by this squadron; and about 
the same time, we had intelligence of Captain 
Kellet’s advance from the other side towards Mel- 
ville Island, where they could communicate over- 
land. The crew of an American whaler announced 
that they had seen, upon icebergs not far from St. 
John’s, ships answering to the Erebus and Terror ; 
and the Esquimaux interpreter of Sir John Ross 
told him that Franklin and his men had been mur- 
dered at a settlement on the north of Baffin’s Bay, 
—but neither story was credited, beyond the four 
months occupied in a search by Commander Ingle- | 
field, despatched for that purpose. So lately as_ 
last year, two other expeditions were despatched 


from England, by private means, and one by either | 
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route; a third, was sent from New York, by the 
munificent Mr. Grinnel; and the overland e¢ i- 
tion, confided to Dr. Rae, resumed the explora- 
tions ‘which have just terminated. 3 

The return of Sir’ Edward Belcher and of Dr. 
Rae are almost simultaneous events. The former 
has been tried and ‘acquitted by court-martial for 
the unnecessary abandonment of his vessels—and’ 
is also acquitted by public opinion of all but a 
cautiousness, which the humane appreciate moro. 
highly than the adventurous. Dr. Rae brings 
tidings like those conveyed by Joseph’s coat, 
but leaving no room for hope that Frankiin’s ulti- 
mate fate may have resembled Joseph’s. The 
parts in which the weary famished white mon were 
said to have been seen, and ‘the relits‘ so sadly 
decisive are said to have been’ discovered;‘corres- 
— too well with’ the indication of-the tracos 

nd at Cape Riley, to leave room for doubt or 
hope.’ We ‘may imagine, with almost certain ac- 
curacy, the abandonment ef the ships, about the 
spring of 1849, to the ice pack that would bear 
them to Lancaster Sound and thence to the 
Atlantic—the southward march of Franklin and his 
forlorn followers to the regions which he had be- 
fore traversed, with happier results—the failure to 
find expected stores, or help, or food—alas! and 
we must: add, the sufferings, the despair, the 
madness, that followed, ere death opened to 
them, too, a Bay of Mercy. It is an added 
element of perplexity and regret, that ‘no an- 
nouncement was made, in the cairns of. Ca 
Riley, of the condition of their stores, or of. the 
course that was to be adopted; dnd it would be 
consolatory to believe, that the yphappy differences 
between Captains Austen and Penny had no niore 
to do with the fatal issue than had the over-caution 
of -Sir Edward Belcher, three years later. . We 
cannot but observe, that nearly all the energy, the 
adventure, and the success of these expeditions, 
belongs to officers not in the Queen’s navy—Capt. 
M‘Clure being the only known exception; though 
we may hope that to Captain Collinson will apper- 
tain no inferior glory. But this is no more the 
time sharply to scrutinize the causes of failure, 
than to lament the loss of means.. A million of 
agama it is estimated, have been spent on Frank- 
in and his attempted recovery.. Would that another 
million could redeem him and his hundred and 
thirty-eight companions from their undiscovered 
graves—could compensate them for suffering only 
short of death, and restore them to the arms that 
have been so long stretched out in bootless prayers 
and efforts. It is too late now for anything but to 
honour the lost who so bravely dared, and to con- 
sole the living who not less bitterly suffered. 


EUROPE STRUGGLING WITH ITS 
NIGHTMARE. 
Sir JoHN TrOLLorpE—“a fine old English 
entleman, one of the olden time,’—has been to 
Garteans ; and, as any other of his countrymen 
would have done, has returned prouder than ever that 
eh isan Englishman. He calls himself a Tory;— 
but he is very. mych disgusted with countsies where 
Toryism is something more than a family tradition. 
Ile is, or was, a Protectionist,—but shouts as onl 
a Lincolnshire yeoman can shout for the restora- 
tion of, not Protection, but—Poland ! 
Hearing an old familiar cry of our own from such 
an unexpected quarter, we are not likely to let it 


y| drop for want of echoes. We have more to say 


a pan of Sir John’s speech and the Paris 
pamphiet than we can say just now. But let us 
note in what is passing at Copenhagen an illustra- 
tion of Sir John’s doctrine, that the people of the 
continent are not at all one with their rulers, on 

uestions international—that, in fact, Russian in- 

uences, or the influences of which Russia is the 
largest embodiment, are as obnoxious to the con- 
tinental peoples as they are paramount in the con- 
tinental courts. 

The present King of Denmark came to the 
throne, it will be remembered, in the beginning of 
1848; and presently afterwards there broke out 
that war between Denmark and the German 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, which ended in the 
complete subjugation of the latter to Denmark, 
and a diplomatic settlement which recognised in the 
house of Romanoff heir to the Danish throne. 
The King had the hearty support of the Danish 

ople in his too successful efforts to break to 

is tomy a reluctant people—a people over whom 
he had no rights but those of inheritance. He 
promised to the Danes ao representative con- 
stitution—a promise not necessary to re- 
ceive their support, for that, we fear, 
they too willingly rendered; but the obligations 
of which they deem augmented by their military 
service. Nevertheless, the King has made the set- 
tlement of the complicated questions arising out of 
this conquest a pretext for delaying the fulfillment 
of his promise,—and to remind him of his engage 
ment been only to provoke his arbitrariness 
His Majesty has practised all the artifices to which 
constitutional kings, uneasy under constitutional 
restraints, usually have recourse—tmilitary levies, 
illegal imposts, aud the suspension of parliamentary 
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action. The Diet but the other day elected has been 
already dissolved—-having first ordered an impeach- 
ment of ministers, and adopted ing ad- 
dress to its “Most Gracious King.” To this 
address there was but one dissentient in a house 
of 81 members,—and he, the oldest, the most dis- 
tifiguished, and cleric to boot, divided against it 
only to mark his dissatisfaction with its modera- 
tion, The presence of bishops and clergy in the 
Diet is an important circumstance of the struggle. 
The Government having the power to dismiss these 
reyerend members of Opposition from their sees 
and cures, may overcome the convictions of some, 


THR NONGONFORMIAT. 
THE WAR. 


THE SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


POSITION OF THE ALLIES, 
_ The intelligence from the Crimea extends to the 8th 
inst,—letters and despatches having been published in 
the daily pa e landing of the 
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man with his firelock close by him ; one party, not less 
than one-third of the forces, absolutely on the alert all 
patie 9 the night, taking it alternately, ready for an 
immediate rush on the enemy. A sortie is out and on 
the works in a very short time, and therefore the guard 
must be in immediate readiness to attack it without 
hesitation: nothing is so easily defeated as a sortie if 
charged without delay.”’ 4 

Some idea of the land defences of Sebastopol may be 
derived from the following extract of a letter by the 
special correspondent of the Times, dated September 
27. “The city is quite visible below us. Across the 
mouth of the harbour, near the most Easterly of the 
creeks, there is placed a two-decker, painted so as to 


pers up to that date. 
siege train at Balaklava was effected by the sappers 
and miners and artillery, aided by the sailors of the 
men of war. The guns were brought ashore upon the 
same launches which had been used at Old Fort; and 
when they reached the beach the sailors hauled away 
at them, and dragged them rapidly up the height. 


and get rid of the hostile ability of others. | Strings of soldiers renpipes tc PAP Thy wAltag. te! look like a three-decker, with springs on her cable, 
But devices of this kind can only retard, not | to hand. The gunpowder, sholl-oascs, and balls, were | “2 her broadside turned towards our position. On 
avert, the crisis, The forthcoming election will, | thon transported in earts to the higher ground, These 7 : 


three tiers of guns—Fort Constantine; and more 


no doubt, produce a Diet as unmanageable as its | operations occupied some time; but on the 3rd, forty- 


predecessor—the precedents of ‘the Long Parlia- | two eight-inch guns and mortars were carried to a ogg oa ‘A ial eae 7 a ao ~ 
ment may be strictly followed in Copenhagen— 7 8 \ wg wich e of ag Bast te batteries ; and six- | ominence, over the extremity of the harbour, promises 
and an appeal to arms by the Government | (00? Others, with sixty 52-pounders, wero speedily to| +) prove very troublesome. Underneath it are two 


follow. It is estimated that, together with the French 
guns, there would be 240 cannon levelled at the de- 
fences of se, a 

The engineers had broken ground to trace the lines 
‘on the 5th, but no trenches: were thrown up at that 
date. When this part of the enterprise is nearly ac- 
complished, at least four days would be required to 
open the trenches, and four more to arm the batteries, 


promptly answered by popular revolt. The event 
most to be apprehended, is that intervention of 
France and England, in the name of the consti- 
tution, to which it is sought to impel those powers 
by representations of Russia’s unbounded influence 
in the Court, and her readiness to put it to any 
unscrupulous use—even to the closing of the 


forts and large barracks; but we could see no soldiers 
in them. On the side near us there is a very large 
fortification, with curtains running inland, a semi- 
circular bastion, and some rudimentary earth-works— 
all outside the town. The people are working very 
hard at these defences, and their progress was quite 
visible to-day.”’ 


Sound against the return of our fleets. Danish 
freedom can gain nothing, and all European in- 
terests may suffer, from another Copenhagen coup 


de main. 


THE CASE OF TIDMAN », AINSLIE, 


Dr. Tidman’s action for libel against the author 


of the Defence of the Innocent came on for hearing, 
yesterday, 
arbitrator by the Lord Chief Baron. 
held its sitting in the Exchequer Chamber, and the 
public were admitted. 


till the rising of the court at four. The examination 


of witnesses will be proceeded with to-day, and to- 
morrow Mr, James, Q.C., it is expected will reply 
for the defence. The case will probably conclude ‘ 


before our next issue; and we therefore reserve an 
abstract of the opening speech, 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS AND SLAVERY. 

In our last number we gave some information and 

correspondence relative to the action of this Board on 


the slavery question, especially in connexion with the 
missions amongst the Cherokee and Choctaw tribes of 


Indians, in which slaveholders are admitted to mem- 
bership and communion. In 1848, the Rev. Mr. 
Treat, one of the secretaries of the board, after visiting 
those missions, published a letter, in which anti- 
slavery principles were laid down as the principles 
which should guide the missionaries and mission 
Qhurches om the subject. This letter the board, though 
repeatedly and earnestly solicited, refused to endorse. 
Recently, the Choctaw nations have enacted most op- 
pressive and barbarous laws, prohibiting, among other 
things, the education of slaves in the mission schools. 
At length it would appear that the board had taken 
more decided action in the matter. Its annual 
meeting was recently held at Hartford, Connecticut ; 
and, according to the New York Independent, the fol- 


lowing is the result of its deliberations :—Ist. It 
fully endorses the principles of Mr, Treat’s letter 
of 1848, which every Christian anti-slavery man must 
acknowledge to be satisfactory on the treatment 
of slavery by the missionaries of the board. 2. It 
refuses to co-operate with a system of education based 
upon distinctions of colours and position, and denying 


to slaves and their children the knowledge of the Word 
of God, 3. It proelaims the higher law of Christ in 
opposition to all antichristian legislation, and the duty 
of preaching the Gospel to all porsons, and of applying 


it to all phases of human character and conduct. This 


action covers the whole ground of duty for the board 
in relation to slavery. Henceforth there can arise no 
question of principle between the board and the anti- 
slavery sent*ment of the Christian public, The only 
possible question will be one of fact and of fidelity 


in the carrying out these instructions; a personal 
question between the prudential committee and 


the missionaries, and not a question of principle be- 
tween the board and any rational opponent of slavery. 


Ss for as the board is concerned, all agitation of this 


gubject, both in the board and out of it, is at an end. 


The whole subject of slavery in relation to the mis- 


sionary work is settled upon the eternal basis of right. 


The mora] influence of their decision upon the com-_ 


munity is beyond all computation. 


al Sta eeeteeeen inet et made 


before Mr. Wheatly, Q.C., appointed 
The court 


Serjeant Wilkins again ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and spoke from ten o’clock 
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so that the 13th or the 14th would be the earliest day 
at which the fire could be expected to open on the 
place, The Russians appear to have spent this inter- 
val in throwing shells and heavy shot at the camps of 
the allied armies at an extremely long range, though a 
cannonade of this kind is a mere bravado, serving onl 
to show us the line of fire of their batteries and to 
waste their ammunition, No real advantage is gained 
in throwing away a single shot:at 3,000 or 4,000 
yards, except to keep the pickets on the alert. 

The position of the allies, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, run from the heights above the river Tchernaya, 
picrenarans, Nee Inkermann ravine, to the bays on the 
extreme left near “eg Chersonese. The Guards and 
Highlanders occupied the extreme right, a position 
strong for defence, and covering the right flank. To 
their left were the Third, Fourth, Second, and Light 
Divisions ; connecting themselves with the Turks and 
French, who formed the left line of attack. General 
Canrobert was landing his siege-guns from the three 
most westerly bays of the Chersonese. The Moniteur 
states that the French are divided into two corps, un- 
der Generals Forey and Bosquet; the former under- 
taking the siege-works, the latter acting as a corps of 
observation, with the Turks as a reserve, The French 
will attack on the left, ‘‘ from the sea to the Southern 
fort; the English army, will have the right, from the 
Southern fort to the ruinsof the Inkermann.”’ Balak- 
lava was held by one thousand British Marines; and 
the cavalry, augmented by three additional British 
dragoon regiments, were picketed near at hand. The 
base of operations, therefore, and the rear, were per- 
fectly secure against any operations which Prince 
Menschikoff may direct. he inner or military 
port of Sebastopol is a deep inlet running due 
north and south, and consequently at right angles 
with the principal harbour, into which it falls. 
Our position to the south of the town looks 
straight down this ravine, insomuch that a ship of the 
line, painted like a three-decker, has been mooreg 
across it to threaten our camp, and our camp, on the 
other hand, threatens to burn this ship with red hot 
shot. Sebastopol itself lies to the left. or west of this 
inner harbour, and a suburb, called Karabelnaia, to 
the right or east. As the French and British armies 
are now stationed, the prolongation of this ravine into 
the hill above the town divides their operations. Our 
Third Division had remy been placed to the left 
of this ravine, but on the 4th of October it crossed to 
the right, to make room for the French. Thus placed, 
the two allied armies will eed to attack two fronts 
of the place simultaneously, each having a train of 
artillery equal to that used in the greatest sieges, and 
the garrison will have to defend itself against a double 
assault on two distinct portions of the town, separated 
from each other by a broad and deep channel of the 

ort. The French batteries will strike the town of 

ebastopol, properly so called, and its western forts; 
our attack will rather be directed against the suburb 
of Karabelnaia, but this suburb contains the great ar- 
senal of the artillery, the dockyard and basing for 
building ships, the marine barracks, and all the chief 
naval establishments of the port. | 

It appears that a fort of some importance has re- 
cently been erected, somewhat above the southern ex- 
tremity of this inner harbour, on the spot where the 
ancient Tartar town of Aktiar stood, This fort, which 
is described as the Fort of the South, or Fort Aktiar, 
is exactly opposite the centre of the two armies, and it 
must be silenced before any decisive attack can be 
made on the place beyond it, This work and the 
round or horseshoe fort on the right, which has now 
been rapidly and skilfully embanked in earth by tho 
Russians, are apparently two points to which the at- 
tention of the British force must first be directed, and 
if, as is probable, their fire crosses in front of our 
ines, they must be reduced before a general attack 
can be made. 7 | 

Certain ‘‘ proposed orders” to be issued to our troops, 
and relating to the arene of the trenches, have been 
published. They direct that working-parties should 
assemble at given points, and. proceed by night to the 
work, silently, but with the greatest energy in carry- 
ing it on, A guard would be stationed near, under 
orders to repel any sortie made by the enemy to inter- 
rupt the work. The spirit of the order is shown in this 
paragraph :—‘‘ The guard will be posted in rear of the 
working party, and near to it, if possible, under cover 
from the tire of the place; if not, they must lio down 
in order of battle, with accoutrements on, and each 
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It is doubtful whether the South of Sebastopol is 
completely “‘ invested,” and whether a Russian force 
could be thrown into or thrown out of the place. 
Some of the water-supplies have been seized; and the 
balance of evidence favours the belief that the place is 
invested on the Southern and Eastern sides of the 


Y | inlet. 


TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES, : 

The Moniteur confirms the intelligence of a sortie 
attempted by the garrison of Sebastopol. It says, the 
Chargé @’ Affaires of France at Constantinople, writing 
on the 10th, informs the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
that the captains of the steam transports just arrived 
from the Crimea state that the besieged had attempted 
a sortie against our siege works, and that they had 
been vigorously repulsed. The Porte has sent a rein- 
forcement of 4,000 men to the Ottoman corps which 
forms part of the expedition, 

Telegraphic despatches in German journals announce 
the arrival of Osten-Sacken with 40,000 men at Pere- 
kop. Nachemoff commands in Sebastopol and Admiral 
Kormloff in Fort Constantine. 

Varna, Oct.6.—A despatch arrived here this day 
from Lord Raglan, wo the embarkation of 
further reinforcements, His lordship considers: the 
force now assembled in the Crimea to be quite large 
enough, 

St. Petersburg, Oct. 18.—A despatch from Prince 
Menschikoff says there had been no attack up to the 
12th. The position of the allies was unaltered. The 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael have joined tho 
southern army. 

St. Petersburg, Oct. 21.—The government has re- 
ceived despatches from Prince Menschiko€ of the 16th. 
He states that the allies had constructed three bat- 
teries, but the Russian artillery had hindered the open- 
ing of their fire. 

Odessa, Oct. 8.—Prince Gortschakoff is here. The 
news from the Crimea is unfavourable for the Russians, 
Prince Menschikoff, who could not maintain his posi- 
tion at Bakshiserai, has sent his army to Sebastopol, 
and gone to Perekop. 

Advices from Odessa of the 11th state that there was 
no truth in the Russian announcement that General 
Osten-Sacken had left for the Crimea with reinforce- 
ments. Ten thousand Russian soldiers were marching 
from Odessa southwards, as if for the Danube. 

The Moniteur of yesterday has the following from 
Bucharest, Oct. 22nd:—** Advices from the Crimea 
of the 13th state that the trenches were opened on the 
night of the 9th. ‘The allies were 700 metres from 
Sebastopol. Earthworks were still being thrown up. 
It was thought that the firing would commence on the 
15th. The Russians fire without effect. They have 
attempted yarious sorties without result,” 

According to a telegraphic message from Vienna of 


Monday night, advices from Sebastopol of the 13th 


inst. state that the trenches were opened within 700 
metres of Sebastopol on the 9th. The bombardment 
probably commenced on the 15th. The English 
batteries were ready; the French batteries were not 
completed. The Russians fire incessantly upon the 
siege works without effect. The allies lose from four 
to five men daily. ‘The Russian garrison has made 
several sallies, but was always repulsed, ‘This is 
authentic. | 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM BALAKLAVA. 


From the correspondence which has come to hand 
since ‘our last number we make a few extracts of 
interest :-— 


Lord Raglan and his Staff (in the flank march) rode on, 
as is their wont, well in advance, and reconnoitered Se- 
bastopol. They were close to the N. EF. Fort; but though 
the soldiers must-have made them out to be the Staff, no 
shot was fired on them, notwithstanding that they were 
well within range. The French seemed bent on taking 
ground to the left all during the day. The Turks, of 
whom I reckoned seven battalions, were inclined to fol- 
low their example. By the by, I must correct an error. 
Our march was continuous, but by different routés; the 
artillery proceeded by a difficult road, which allowed only 
one horseman to ride by the side of each The Duke 
of Cambridge’s baggage was actually within gunshot of 
Sebastopol for a quarter of an hour. 

The carriage of Prince Menschikoff fell into our hands 
(in the rout at Khutor Mekenzia): in it were found his 
grand orders as a Great Prince of the Russian empire, 
and they are now in the hands of Captain Peel. A Rus- 
sian artillery-otlicer, who was found in one of the car- 
riages, was in a very jovial mood, and had evidently been 
making rather free with the bottle. Plenty of cham- 
pagne was discovered among the baggage, and served to 
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cheer the captors during their cold bivouac that night. A 
great number of very handsome hussar jackets, rich] 
laced with silver, and made of fine light blue cloth, whi 
had never yet been worn, were also taken, and sold by the 
soldiers for sums varying from 20s. to 30s. a piece. Fine 
large winter cloaks of cloth, lined with rich furs, were 
found in abundance.— Correspondent of the Times. 

The lighthouse of Cape Cherson has fallen into our 
hands, and is lighted up by English sailors. The Russians 
had left it in darkness; but a party of blue-jackets 
dashed at it on the 26th, and compelled the Russian 
light-house keeper to illuminate it. ey have kept fast 
hold of it ever since, for the Russians cannot get at it 
without coming under the fire of our ships. Jack isin 
great delight at this little feat.—Idem. 


The Russians in Sebastopol found out the range of the 
Third and Fourth Division. The practice of the Russians 


was not bad, and most of the shells burst in a small qua 

about fifty yards in front of the Fourth Division. The 
range was about 1,800 yards. A few round shot passed 
over the division, and one fell in the midst of the Sixty- 
cighth Regiment; but no one washurt. The men looked 
upon the whole firing as a spectacle got up for their 
especial amusement, and expressed their approbation or 
disapproval acording to the merits of the case. Ifa shell 
burst within twenty yards of the group, it was hailed with 
a universal ‘“‘ Bono Johnny ;’’ but if, on the contrary, the 
projectile chanced to burst in the air (as often occurred), 
the men appeared even disappointed.—Correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle. aa 

Our engineers have been daily engaged reconnoitering ; 
but they go out, to my mind, far too cock-haty, and so at 
once attract attention. They should take a lesson 
from the French. Towards the evening, four Zouaves 
were seen walking as it were reeling drunk towards the 
walls of Sebastopol, just above the ship which had so long 
annoyed us. The Russians, thinking they were a sure 
catch, let them come quite close, and then sent out half- 
a-dozén armed men to bring them in; upon which the 
Frenchmen took to their ine 4 at a railway pace, followed 
by the shots of the hopeful Russians, and reached their 
camp in safety, possessed of all the information they re- 
quired as tothe position and strength of the several forts 
and ships against which they are especially to act. These 
pretended friends of Bacchus were shrewd engineer- 
officers seeking important knowledge.—Correspondent of 
the Morning Post. 

On the representation of the French generals, com- 
municated to the British commander-in-chief, a joint 
expedition, consisting of the French ships of war Napo- 
leon, Pomona, and Megére, and the English ships 
Sanspareil, Tribune, and Vesuvius, were directed on 
the 2d of October towards the little town of Yalta. on 
the south shore of the Crimea, for the purpose of ob- 
taining bullocks and other necessaries, including wine, 
for the use of the French troops. Little government 
property was found in the town, the Russian employés 
having removed themselves and everything that was 
portable some days previously. Timber for the con- 
struction of platforms was brought off and landed at 
Balaklava, and thirty-five tons of government coals 
were seized and sent on board the Vesuvius. Neither 
bullocks nor wine were to be found, and so far the 
expedition was un coup mangué, Nothing was found 
at Count Woronzoff’s beautiful country residence. 

A letter from Balaklava says:—‘‘A 55th man had 
gone into a garden some distance beyond all lines, 
when, to his astonishment, he was attacked by a Cos- 
sack, armed with a pistol and long lance.. The son of 
the Don came down full tilt, but his weapon was kept 
off by means of a huge stake. The pistol was now 
called into action, but in vain—the soldier clinging 
tightly with both hands to the lance. Fear now 
attacked the Russian, and, thinking discretion the 
better part of valour, he left his weapon in our 
warriors hand and fled. The soldier carried his trophy 
home in triumph to the general of his brigade, who 
gave him a sovereign for his noble conduct, and pro- 
- mised him immediate promotion.” 

It is a month since we landed in the Crimea, and 
we have not had off our shoes since, only to change 
our socks, or wash our feet in a burn, and that is very 
rarely done. We have had no tents since we came. 
We lic out in the open air night and day, the sky for 
our covering, and the fields for our bed. We some- 
times come across some straw to make a bed to keep 
our bones off the stones, so you can picture to yourself 
how we live; but, thank God, we have had very good 
weather, very little rain, but very heavy dews at 
night, and it is getting very cold. I have to get up 
off the ground at night and run about to make my 
blood warm. We were quite benumbed this morning. 
—Letter from a Private 42nd Regiment, 

A curious adventure happened one night to two of 
our sappers. Wandering about in the evening, they 
completely lost their way to the camp, and suddenly 
found themselves inside one of the Russian earthworks. 
A sentinel. challenged them, whereupon the men, per- 
haps under the impressicn that it was good Russian, 
replicd, ‘Bono Johnny.” The consequence was that 
the alarm was given, and the men pursued. A volley 
was fired without effect at the two indiscreet sappers, 
but one of them soon received a bayonet in the body, 
and ‘was thrown over the wall into the trenches as 
dead. ‘The other, though slightly wounded, escaped. 
Towards morning the man who had been thrown into 
the ditch, concentrated all his energies, and dragged 
himself into the British camp, from whence he was 
conveyed to Balaklava. THe reports that inside the 
earthwork, he saw a pottery of host 56-lb. guns, pro- 
bably taken out of the useless ships. 

The Times correspondent at Balaklava, in the fol- 
lowing extracts, gives some interesting particulars of 
the course of events :— netae 

** October 3.— Since we landed in the Crimea 
as many have died of cholera as per ished on 
the Alma. We lost 380 men killed in the setion 
out of the 2,000 hors de combat. The dead a 
cholera now amount to nearly as many. The Artille 
is very healthy, and the fact of their having Fm is 
supposed to account for their exemption from cholera, 
Our Line regiments have not yet received their tents, 
but a few have becn sent up for present use. 


** October 4.—Forty pieces of heavy artillery were 
sent up to-day to the park, and twelve tons of gun- 
powder were safely deposited in the mill on the road 
towardes Sebastopol. The Russians have been in- 
defatigable all day in throwing up batteries, and have 
shelled our advanced posts incessantly. From the 
range of the guns it is supposed that they have actually 

t the hea ge which were on board the 

iger. One she , which fell into the camp of the 
Fourth Division, was marked with the English broad 
arrow, and had the English brass-covered fuse; it 
did not burst. Another, fired with more fatal effect, 
fell right into a tent in which were several men of the 
63d Regiment, exploded, and killed a sergeant and 
two men, This was at a distance of upwards of 
4,000 yards. A Polish officer deserted from the 
enemy to-day, and came over to our camp. He 
gave much useful information as to the number and 
disposition of the troops, and the nature of the fortifi- 
cations on the French side of the town, but he did not 
seem to know much respecting that portion of it to 
which we are now opposed. He declares that the 
enemy believe we must take the place, but that they 
are determined to sell every stone of it dearly, and that 
the Russians will fight to the last. As to the Poles in 
he ir service, he states that they are only waiting for 
an opportunity to desert, and are so much suspected of 
disaffection that the authorities watch them jealously, 
and do not allow a group of Pulish soldiers to converse 
in the streets, He further states that one of the 
Admirals had committed suicide; and the reason 
assigned for the act is, that he was overruled in his 
opposition to the sinking of the men-of-war in the 
harbour. We hear that the Sebastopolians are very 
gay, that parties and balls take place every night 
in the forts and on board the ships. Furnaces for 
heating shot. were sent up from the beach to the park 
to-day, and Sir John Burgoyne ordered Captain 
D’ Aguilar to place his guns on the open ground, and 
fire with red-hot shot on the two-deckers anchored 
acrossthe harbour. The distance exceeds 3,000 yards, 
and is rather too far for red-hot shot to travel with 
effect. However, the furnaces are not yet available. 
Dr. Thomson, of the 44th, who was left with the 
Russian wounded at the Alma, has returned. Many of 
them died, others were sent to Odessa and delivered to 


the Russians.” 

“October 5.—To-day Lord Raglan moved on to a 
cottage about four-and-a-half miles from Balaklava, 
and established head-quarters there, at the distance of 
four miles from Sebastopol. 
around him. The sailors are busy in dragging up guns 
with their wonted alacrity. Itis stated that an officer of 
the 55th, who wandered outsido the lines last night, 
has not yet returned. The Cossacks seem to be rather 
active to-day. The enemy are firing their heavy guns 
with round shot and shell at intervals, but we are now 
beyond range. Great quantities of ammunition have 
been sent up to the artillery-park to-day. It is said, 
however, that our supply of sbell is not very plentiful, 
and that we might have more round shot without dan- 
ger of being overburdened. Dr, Thomson, of the 44th, 
and Mr. Reade, Assistant Surgeon-Staff, died to-day of 
cholera. There are 170 men sick in the Light Division 
alone. The number of applicants for admission to the 
hospitals was not so numerous to-day, but there is still 
a great deal of sickness in the town and camp. The 
town is in a filthy and revolting state. Lord Raglan 
has ordered it to be cleansed, but there is no one to 
obey the order, and no one attends to it. Lord 
Cardigan is indisposed, and it is understood that 
he will be obliged to go on board ship. No 
trenches have been cast up as yet. Gabions and 
fascines are scarce, and it is difficult to get the earth 
to fillthem. The Sappers commenced tracing lines 
and drawing the parallels this morning, and were not 
molested by the enemy, The French, on our left, have 
five guns in position, but have not yet opened fire. 
Several 84lb. shot rolled through the camp of the 
Second Division to-day. About noon we scnt outa 
battalion of the Second Division on the right, to secure 
an eminence commanding a supply of water. The 
Russians moved out two battalions, ee by guns, 
and as we should have got under the fire of the 
batteries had we advanced, it was judged prudent to 
retireour men. The news of a large force of Russians 
concentrating in our rear and flank, at or near Sim- 

heropol, is repeated in various forms to-day. Our 
seni when tracing lines to-day were within half- 
a-mile of the Russians, but the latter did not interrupt 
their labours.”’ 


THE BATTLE OF ALMA. 
ADDITIONAL INCIDENTS OF THE FIGHT. _ 

The newspapers, London and provincial, continue 
to feed the curiosity of the public with stories and 
letters from the field of Alma. The former are chiefly 
the contributions of special correspondents :— 

Just as the battle (Alma) was at its height and as 
an officer had fallen close to him, an aide-de-camp 
came up, and, apologising for the observation, remarked 
that the fire was so hot, that it was really his lord- 
ship’s duty to shift his quarters a little. ‘* Pray,” 
Lord Raglan replied, ‘‘do not speak to me at present 
—just now I am very busy.” : 

t appears that the 33rd crossed the river in dee 
water up to their armpits under a shower of balls, an 
were first to reach the opposite bank, the 23rd close 
upon them. Col, Blake rode down so steepa pitch to 
the river that his horse went in head foremost and was 
completely under water for some seconds. The colonel 
never dismounted all day, though the other mounted 
officers of his regiment were obliged to do so from their 
horses being wounded or unsteady. Col. Blake's 
horse got one ball in his jaw, one in his side, and a 


ry | contusion from grape in his chest; besides these, one 


ball was lodged in the saddle, another in the holster, 
where the pistol stopped it, and a sixth ball hit the 
coloncl in the left wrist, ran up in the sleeve to the 


elbow, whero it came out, having grazed the flesh of | 


His staff was encamped. 


the arm, but it was not of any importance. The colo- 
nel was close to the colours all tho time, and saw three 
of his officers struck down in succession who carried 
them. The balls in the horee were extracted, and the 
animal was doing well, and likely to recover. 

Colonel Haygarth’s escape was also a singular in- 
stance of the chances of the battle-field. He reveived 
his first wound almost at *the same moment when the 
incident we have just stated occurred, and he was in 
such close quarters with the enemy that his shoulder, 
which was shot through, was burned by the discharge 
of the Russian musket.. While lying on the field, closo 
to the river’s bank, which he had but just ascended, 
and in an unconscious state, another shot fractured his 
leg, and in the struggle produced by this concussion: 
he rolled over and down the bank into the stream of 
the Alma. The sudden shock and the coldness of the 
water staunched the blood which was flowing from 
the arteries of the shoulder and so saved his life, 
although in scrambling out of the water, he received 
another wound from a ball, which grazed his head. 

Colonel Steele, Lord Raglan’s military secretary, was 
for some time supposed to have fallen. Lord Raglan 
in the heat of the fight, ordered him to rido to the 
to of guards and give the order to advance, in- 
tending, of course, that the order being given, ho 
should return to his place with the staff. © moment 
was, however, too exciting for the hot blood of the 
mili secretary, and having given the order of his 
chief, he rushed forward himeelf with his own bat- | 
talion, and did not again present himself to Lord Rag- 
Jan until he came to announce that the field was won, 
and to ask forgiveness for the breach of orders of which 
he had been guilty in joining in the brilliant charge of 
Png which so largely aided in gaining tho 

e. 

As the 95th Regiment was advancing, a wounded 

Russian was calling piteously for water, when poor 
Captain Eddington, whose heart was as kind and 
charitable as it was great and brave, ran up to him, 
and stooping, gave him to drink from a uals flask of 
brandy and water, which he carried in case he should 
himself be wounded, This revived the wounded man, 
and poor Eddington ran forward to join his company, 
when the wretch who had just been restored by his 
charity fired at and shot him. This so maddened his 
poor brother, Lieutenant Eddington, who was in tho — 
same regiment, and close to him, that he, in perform- 
ing desperate deeds of daring, also fell, dearly selling 
his life in —_—— the death of his gallant brother. 
The two poor fellows were most affectionate brothers ; 
they fell together, and two better or braver hearts 
never wore the cloth. 
_ The Guards and Highlanders suffered most in com- 
ing through tho vineyard, yot they would novor havo 
broken their ranks but for one temptation—tho large 
clusters of ri rapes. These, to men parched with 
thirst, and who had not even seen vegetables for three 
weeks, were irresistible ; so for that, and for that only, 
the men turned slightly aside to pull them as they 
passed, It appears ridiculous, but it is literally true 
that our men charged up the heights under a most 
murderous fire, with their Miniés in one hand anda 
huge bunch of grapes which they were stuffing into 
their mouths withthe other. The officers were simi- 
larly employed. As the Duke led on his division, for 
a moment all thought he was killed. He was com- 
pletely hidden in the smoke of sume cannon, and one 
24-pounder passed close to his head. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, much to their dissatisfaction, would not let tho 
Highlanders fire a single shot until they had arrived 
within thirty feet of the enemy. Then their murder- 
ous discharges carried all befure them. By not tiring 
the bonnie Scots were enabled to advance with such 
rapidity that the enemy’s cannon had hardly timo to 
get their range before they were out of it again, 
Consequently, their loss was but slight compared with 
that of the other brigades. Lord Raglan was so 
pleased at this proof of Sir Colin's experience and 
generalship in saving his men, that he rode up on the 
field of battle, and shaking him warmly by the hand, 
asked him what he could do for him? Sir Colin ack- 
nowledged the thanks, and asked his lordship’s per- 
mission to wear the Highland feather bonnet for tho 
rest of the campaign, instead of the general’s cocked 
hat. Of course the permission was instantly given, 
and Sir Colin appeared the next morning in the bon- 
net of waving plume, to the intense delight of the 
Highlanders, who went into ecstasies of checrs when- 
ever he came among them. 

Dr. Mackenzie, one of the best operators in Edin- 
burgh, who came out for the purpose of studying gun- 
shot wounds, was, with the Highlanders, foremost in 
the field. So unremitting was his intentions to the 
Highlanders, to which, though a civilian, by a general 
order of Lord ~— acknowledging his services, he 
had been attached, that after the battle, the brigade, 
with one voice, asked permission to give him three 
cheers a8 he came up the hill. There are few gen- 
tlemen who stood so high in their profession as Dr. 
Mackenzie who would have given up a lucrative 
practice for the purpose of devoting their services un- 
paid to the relief of their countrymen during an arduous 
campaign. He has fallen a victim to his exertions to 
relieve the sufferings of others. He died of cholera at 
Balbek after a few hours’ illness, and his loss was 
more sincerely lamented than that of any man who fell 
at Alma. 

The Gazette de Lyon says:—“ At the battle of tho 
Alma, Father Parabere, the head chaplain, had his 
horse killed under him at the commencement of the 
action. General Conrobert, near whom he was at the 
time, was much annoyed at the misfortune, but not 
being able to remedy it, was on the point of saying 
au revoir! when the chaplain, determined to be of the 
party to the end, immediately proeured another mode 
of going, very sure certainly, but rather hard in its 
action—ho jumped on a gun, and it was on this that 
he reached the sumuit of the hill, and found himself 
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place British cheer, | summits, revealing here and there the gathering columns 
pin mide of the tonrible sembet whieh teak they erere of our regiments, in dark patches on the deol vities. or 
| ‘EXTRACTS FROM LATTRTS. ry. The whole retired, |shewing the deep black-looking squares of the French 
Lieul.-Cot. Unett,’ of the 19th, qvrites :—' We wore fire, But didn't we pay them | battalions, already in motion towards the south. dimly 
t to the 7th Fusiliers. They retired graduall ing hundrds low af ence. . . . tag. “ ? the cosst, the lone Ii rp earn, Mone Arje A 
did the same, I saws French general tum taken ights—mind ‘ the Forty-twe’ <b une ¢ ae © t what is that pcg wicorwe. 
his horse, and his horse rearing up. was the firet to crown it—we sort of half fell out, and |¢he pinin, which scems settled down upon it almost 
I saw also rearing. y mare was were half permitted. As I looking at the awful without life or motion? Now and then, indeed, an arm 
in tho nm 2 of he best, ‘a ij carn game across a poor P peadng Ladiegicsd face Bay sorb phan pee Fal Rug n sence rift od 
i ft) r . : and went down on my |} moment, looks around and thenlies down again. Alas! that : 
slightly in two or three places, log and thigh, The | knees staod in my eye, and I eried like a | plain is covered with the wounded Russians still. Near] : 
regiment retired, pe Legge wall as they jchild, Ic adh and gave him a drink of water, | sixty long hours have they passed in agony on the ground, 4 
could Wo gol ander “the hill and maT sul do thn.” ae ea Seis Ret pieces oe 
again there. We remained ten m ceivable misery—this cureless pain—to be caused by the 
sag. re bogathes, and tell off; coring wey i four Hs and ee nines, ” aff to oar) caprice of =e mee Seven hundred and fifty wounded 


af ours bei | 3 : 
weaned Ee Baum, sotan tails wt dE ine in the | for the colours. I was the centro sergeant, an offiocr, men are still upon the ground, and we can do nothing for 


. A‘ them. Their wounds have been bound and dressed—we “ 
leg. I now took the command, and told off the regi- | on each side, and three sergeants in the pear of us. | have done all we can do for them—and now unable as we 


off 

ment. I abandoned my mare, as she had | before both the | are to take them along with us or to send them away, we 
faint; and, ing at ad as I dismounted, she : | officers got wounded, one thro e head, the other | must depart. Ere our troops marehed, however, bonsai 
me all over with , which was streaming e other sergeants his | Estcourt, by onder of Lord Raglan, sent into the Tartar 

“tae ) e colours | village up the yalley, into which the inhabitants were 
nostrils; my face and hands were covered, ort t 
thought I was badly wounded. 1 marched just returning, and having procured the attendance of the 
ment up again to the entrenched camp, in line, and in | work: the bullets were flying about like hailstones, ad men, he proceeded to explain to them that the 
4 ; ; ™ ’ wounded Russians would be confided to their charge, and 
order; but in the mean time the Guards had supported | and we were exposed to the fire of the enemy's grape, that they were to feed and maintain them, and when the 
us, and taken the position. Afterwards we bivouscked | canister, and abell, for a long time, without us doing | yor, well they were to be let go their ways. In order to 
for the night. Slept well, all round a fire, and got a | them much ‘tat sere e lost a great many men ; | jook after their wounds an English surgeon was left be- 
little hot tea and biscuit.” I could not tell how mary. You could see them in , 

e 


, : , hind with these 750 men. This most painful and deso« 
An O of the Ninety-fifth.—-‘' I assure you, my all directions; some with ir heads blown off, others | jate duty devolved on Dr. Thompson of the 44th regi- 
dear father, that while in this position, the ahot and | blown to a dozen pieces, legs, arms, braina, strewn | ment. 


shell were falling thick and fast all over and around about in all directions; it was a shocking sight to look| py. Thompson subsequently returned safely to 
Tg ore See soreres fine fellows wea lying ay a Sergeant of the Thirty-third.—“ AN the in Balaklava, byt died of cholera on the 5th. 
ein line, and standing up, we cou inly see . os i : 7 

the shot, 9, 13, and 24-pourors, bounding along the | fantry laid down on thoig bellies, Quy artillery ad- | p,Z8LIEF FOND FOR SHE GIO AND WOUNDED. 
ground towards us and over our heads: one of the | vanced and commenced fring on them ; we laid in this] 4 4 ot A tity isos he Bie” tees ae os wake 
latter, I judge from its size, I saw almost when it left penton for an hour. J must here thank God again for | sre Nace 2 a eRe OF eine Rieatle aceon be Prosi 
the gun; it came apparently, very slow, right for me, | 44 mercy to me, a wicked sinner; for A ass cannon a the dail ss The statements of he Ti 
so slow that one would imagine it could be stopped by | Went buzzing over our heads, and rolling through our | roasts Flys gy, ace m Tree \eeg’ diceathe 
the hand, and about a few feet horizontally from the | ranka, and many of our comrades were launched into | pid od bb Li tenant Fost ? f th ost wing 
ground, J made sure that my last momeat Was at | eternity. At last we were ordered to advance, I had re pd Mor ei e Oa own ne ai » WHO, 1A 
hand, when, by instinot, I bent myself double, and at | to step out to the front, Mason on my right, and Ser- ee ee ee 
‘that ‘moment—whis-—I heard the shot pase, and felt | gesnt Spence on my left, six paces in front of the lines, _ Having just returned from Scutari, on sick leave, he 
the wind of it on my head. On rising, I turned | directing the advance, when the bullets went whistling — = gs ~ oa og reports have 
round, and I saw the shot strike against a small eleva- | past us nearly as thick as hail. At last we came to mph dong ing ‘ie ok rk post Rpt our Ranodition * 
tion of the ground 300 or 400 yards in the rear, throw- the river, which we had to ford, aad in doing ao, it Army have been enh grossly ne ober Pro wrt aed 
ing up a cloud of dust; it then bounded jn the air, took us up to the middle in water. After we had got sean k great want of lint er Aine and dressings for the 
and fell, spent, half a mile further on: had J remained through the tiver, we were out of the fire of tae wounded, ag well as of wine and other comforts for the use 
in the erect position, my head must have been atruck Russians > and it caused the Seventh, Twent -third, | of the sick. I hasten, he proceeds, to inform you that 
off. A short prayer of thanks to Him who had thus Thirty-third, Seventy-seventh, Ejighty-cighth, and | these reports, to my certain knowledge, are utterly false 
so miraculously protected me burst froia my lips. . . . | Nineteenth regiments, to be a little out of order, all | and groundless. I was myself under treatment for some 
In the midst of the turmoil and confusion of the bat- | being so cager to get at the Russians. We never | time at the military hospital at Scutari, and can speak 
tle, I occasionally caught a glimpse of our braye old waited to form line Properly, but up the embankment confidently and truly in praise of that establishment, 
General, Sir De Lacy, exposing himself to the enemy’a | W@ Weut, in great disorder. . . . . After being re eS eee Teen, © Yaron tae Wounded siter 
fire, and_ most gallantly—the brick—encouraging his engaged half an hour, Mason was shot through the a — re —- eo — ; 
division He is wounded; but, I am happy to aay, thigh; one ball had hit tho peak of his cap, and idan Win Whee sede ae wei werd Oe on ay 3 
only slightly.” | slightly grazed his forehead, another ball went through assisting their less tetannlg lethon in arms, orety pon | 

A Private of the Fourth.—“To day (tho Qlet) I | the leg of his trousers, and another ball cut the string | had a comfortable bed, and all necessary care and atten- F 
walked over the battle-field ; and such a sight I never | Of his water-barrel: so he had many narrow escapes. | tion was bestowed by the medical officers and attendants. 
saw in my life—bowels ripped out, heads blown off— | He was carried on 8 stretcher to the rear, by Sandy | The wounded officers, in my hearing, frequently expressed 
in fact, bodies cut in pieces, The Russians ave lying and Dr, Marison, their satisfaction with the arrangements made for them. 
in all directions dead and wounded. This day employed| An Irish surgeon, writing on the 22nd to the Free- | When any of them utterred a cry of pain at once was a 
in burying dead ; to-morrow for the enemy again; the man's Journal, says—‘‘ Very strange that almost every | medical officer by his side. Nothing could excced tho 
division I belong to first for the fight. The few bram-; man I spoke to was a countryman. I was often devoted attention of the medical staff to the wounded, 
bles are going out in 9 few scconds—it is fen o'clock Smused at their remarks, their elasticity and queer a ee een woe ane OF were 

are gong 8 'drollery never forsake them under the most trying cir- | treated alike (the officers being in soparate wards) ; and 

at night now—the envelope I picked up on the field. | ry | , Cae: all fared well, as well, nay, much better than might have 
I am in good health; all right as yat: have not cumstances. I observed to one fellow of the 23rd, 


: ‘ : been expected.. Lastly, during my stay at Scutari, I 
stripped thig week.” who was looking among the slain for a lost comrade, learned om several hoarse of the a, hee staff, that 
n Officer of the Rifles,—‘‘ It was painfyl to seo the You had hot work of it yesterday, my man? Be- there wasin the British hospital q profusion of medical 


or wounded. O who dad, sir, you may say that; but we showed them 45 | stores of every kind—many thous of yards of plaster, 
pees woncten, ine yma Same oe purty a tit of play as ever they bad. I wish you war | of a ard ca, pea teckinee ts ooh os 
next a hay-rick fondly looking at the miniature of Here to sce us at them, sir; it would do your heart | abundance of wine, brandy, and nutritious delicacies for 
some dear friend—I suppose his mother. A soldier of 004.’ I replied, ‘ That much as I admired the purty | the sick and wounded, 
our Second Battalion was in charge of him to prevent lay, as he called it, I questioned if my hoart would| Nevertheless, the Morning Chronicle, which has, in 
his escape, and also to attend to his wants until he 4 bit the gainer by being near them. He agroed this matter, defended the Government officials and 
could be removed. . . « I landed witha water- | With me, And then to hear them in groups asking | their arrangements, with the utmost zeal, and denied 
cloak to keep off cain at night, a blanket, two pair of cach other, ‘Did you see Mick Connell or Thady | the necessity for any special subscription, published 
boots, two extra pair of socks, flannel drawers and Murphy this morning, or are they here? It was | on Saturday, a letter from its correspondent at Con- 
shirt, which I had put in a commisseriat waggoo, but geek to sce Jim Sullivan walking into a lot of these arantinnnlt re far te corrcborate the state- ; 
have not seen them since; eo I have only with mea tans . : ments 0 ‘ leadjng journal,” — 
greatcoat and an Indian rubber goat, and the clothes | _ From naval affeer’s letter:—\" We havo gotaltussisn | I rogrot to say (he writes) that the preparations made 
on me; and I sleep with an assistant-surgeon, who | Captain of artillery prisoner, mogsing with us, Hej forthe reception of the British sick and wounded are | 
has a water-cloak, which we put under us, and my commanded the lower battery at Alma. He says he | quite ins cient, and that a most deplorable want of 
cloak is placed over us, and also q water-cover that one would have bet his life the night before that a hundred | forethought on the part of the commissariat, or whosoever 
of our offivers has kindly lent me, ur bed is not thousand men wonid not have taken the position, | superintends the Vistualling and gencral providing for the 
therefore, so softas a feather one would be: he reste, | When he talks of the charge, he describes the Guards | wants of the wounded, has betrayed itself. Surely it was 
hie taal ton a pad which he found tossing about, po by their big hats, hammers the table, and roars | be foreseen that many thousand sick and wounded 

‘I last night hs ne Yond Le Magnifique.” He says, “As they fell the closed, would have to be removed from the Crimea to Constanti- 

until last a reposed on a packed havresack. I ; % | nople during the eampaign. Battles are not fought with- 
the battle of the 20th I captured a saddle, sa last night ae ” yA jes ._ + sould ae po Fig ey * » | out danger to life and limb; neither are victories gained 
I put my head on it, Qh, how I shall enjoy a barrack. | “4° a aiao, ty 46 8 one ous Diow to the Polich without sacrifices. Bedding and coverlids, bandages and 
room after fag = vf the Fife sh propre tho nation. @ havea good many Polish lint, are only now being bought up ina great hurry. The 

One of t and of the Fifty-ffth.-—“‘ Our regi ent | deserters, 

‘ i T wee 


nymber of medical men, both physicians and surgeons, is 
was in the centre of the eannonading. 4 SCENE OM FEE HRIGHTS OF THD (LMA, alee quite insufficient. I do not know what they would 


knocked down by the shock ofa Russian cannon-ball; it] The Times ondent in the Orimea vividly | have done after the battle of the Alma, if it had not been 
passed between he and Dainbvidge as ah nage pourtrays the sight that met his view after the battle | for the medical men of the rats) who zealously arenes 
the stretchers fur the wounded : it was the awfulest day {on the heights conquered from the Russians : —~—On the Libiva yA What if ee — hed boon eng ed 
I ever experienced in —y . « « « I was busy | the night of the 22nd many men died of the cholera. Pry ny por “pom , es ne y spate ships have 
with the remainder of the band carrying the wounded | “‘ My éleep was disturbed by the groans of the dying, | "nie British sick and wounded in the hospitals at Scu- 
to the rear, and had to run up again under a heavy and on getting up in the morning I found that the tari now number several thousands. ry physician or 
fire of shells from the Russian batteries. I helped to | corpse of a Russian lay close to the tent in which I had 


; surgeon cannot properly attend to more than thirty or 
carry Major Rose and Lieutenant Bisset, af our regi, | been permitted to rest. He was not there when we rer | forty patients, if even so many ; and something more than 


ment to the rear.” tired to reat, ao that the wretched creature, who had | ten times that proportion falls to the lot of the few army : 
A Private of the Forty-second,“ One of our offi. prebebly been wandering about without food upon the | surgeons in sttendance there, and who scarcely know 
cers said to his company, ‘Come, you must cross the ills ever since the battle, must have prime ap Misc which way to turn, from the multitude of the cases con- 
: : towards our fires, and there expired in the attempt to | fided to their care. I am assured that many of the men s 
water. _I was among the first of the regiment to th pt | od tha 
tame te Reine aod of. I leaped in up to the neck, | reach them.” Late on the night of the 22nd, orders. wounds were not dressed for Caisse hours after their 
ee : | ivisi . | arrival, and this through no fault of the surgeons, but 
nd was much refreshed by it after coming out, So | were sent round the divisions to be prepared for march a : 
ot all scatterod in oh wood. But the old Bri ing after daybreak, and early the next morning the owing to the at multitude of sufferers. rt] ead 
pak says, ‘Come on, my boys! the Forty-second | army left the blood-stained heights of the Alma :— proportion of the wounded are severely so, and the greats 


: | or est care is requisite to keep up their strength. Numbers 
never turn their backs to the foe.’ So up the hill we} Soon after dawn the French assembled all their drums | have undergone amputation of either leg or arm, and are 
gu; every man calling out, ‘ So-and-so company ’— we | and trumpets on the top of the highest of the hills they | in-critical situations, whilst the sick are no less heavily 
being all scattered. He got us formed after we had | carried, and a wild flourish and roll, repeated again and | afflicted by either cholera, fever, or dysentery. These 
passed a regiment that had to rotire; and the only | %20 and broken by peals of sound from the horns of the | are sad revelations, but they are no less true. ; 
thing he had to regret was, that we were too keen to infantr , celebrated their meeting ere they departed. It| The so-much-vaunted ambulance corps and their wag- 

et at the encmy, and he could not get right time ta | **? *P ted, stirring, and thrilling music, and its effect, | gong were left behind at Varna. A great deal was said 
f Th ‘ k : in front of us, and said | °*** swelled through the darkness of early morning dawn | about them in Englard, and perhaps they might have 
ah af , Sane rn 4 A ge over the valley, can never be forgotten. Our watch fires | proved of some service had they been landed at Scutari. 
Herel am, "Come, gays te ons Generel, Come | were still burning languidly, as the sleepers roused them- | As it is, they might as well be at Timbuctoo as out here. 
on, my boys! I am going tg make you charge.’ So on} selves, all wet with dew, and prepared to leave the scene | Hitherto they only seem to have ever been in the way of 


we go as firm as rocks, the shot showering like rain. | of their triumphs. The fogs of the night crept slowly up | everybody. 
When be came within eighty yards of a large column, | the hill aides, and hung im uncertain folds around their! The wounded French are getting on very well, so are 
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their sick, and though they are somewhat short of hands, | amounting in the whole to about twenty. shillings refusal, in which Baron Manteuffel was to un- 
proceeds 


ven 
it is in much more favourable proportion ; bed, coverlids, | The Rector of St. James’s, London, sends derstand that the true purport, the cal m 
bandages, lint, &c., had all been prepared beforehand. | of @ collection made in his parish church, and the | of Prussia’s proposal was to give a colour to Prussia’s 
Their wounded number from 1,400 to 1,500, but their ent relative to a decla- 


sat Calvinistic Methodists of ip, ate, forward a sum | wish to back out of her 
petunia! acca me ieee : similarly raised in one of their chapels, Messrs, Coutts | ration of war by her against Russia, but that such a 
A letter from Constantinople says :—‘‘ There is a| subscribe £500, The peerage is as yet but scantily | wish could not be pon mervehin yng allies, 
convent of French Scours de Charité here, who render represented, while the House of Commons contributes, 
the most valuable services at the French hospital. | on the whole, ina still smaller proportion; but absence THE BALTIC FLEET. 
You may see these ladies trudging along Pera-street,| from town sufficiently accounts for the non-appearance | _ A telegraphic despatch from the Baltic fleet, dated 
followed by a couple of soldiers carrying baskets with | of names which are never wanting when a work of Oct. 17, states that Sir Charles Napier, with twelve 
medicine, and as they pass, in their long black robes charity is in hand. _ The subscriptions of the Ministers | $°"eW ships, was off Nargen, The weather was very 
y and clean white caps, the Turks stare open-mouthed | are as follows:—The Duke of Newoastle, £200; the | bad. The Wrangler gunboat was at Barosound i 
ES and in astonishment at this new species of Giaour | Lord High Chancellor of England, £100; Right Hon, ing damages received during the gales. The . 
: genus feminine. They are a great blessing in a) Sidney Herbert, £200; Viscount Canning, £200; | Captain Scott, was cruising in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
F hospital, and the wounded man knows how to appre- | Right Hon. Sir J. Graham, £200; Earl of Aberdeen, | During the latter part of Novomber the fleet will leave 
mC ciate a woman’s hand to allay his sufferings. A French | £200; Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, £100; Eari | the Baltic, and may be expected home by the 5th of 
| physician to whom I was speaking the other day as- | Granville, £200; Marquis of Lansdowne, £200; | December. 
sured me that one of these women was of more use| Right Hon. Sir W. Molesworth, $100; Lord John| _ A telegraphic despatch from Hamburg, dated Tues- 
than all the assistants put together who had been en- | Russell, £100; Right Hon. Sir C. Wood, £100; Lord | day, states as follows :—‘‘In pursuance of an order 
gaged in attendance at the hospital, and who never | Clarendon, $100; Lord Palmerston, £100; Duke of | from the French Minister of Marine, Admiral Parseval 
knew where to find anything, or when to bring it.” Argyll, $100; Viscount Hardinge, $200; Right Hon, | Deschenes has — Kiel on his return to France 


On the 30th of September there were in the hospital | Sir Geo. Grey, G.0.B., £100, with the ships of the line Inflexible and Austerlitz, and 
at Scutari, says the Medical Times, 1,114 wounded two steam-fri "9 4 eth 
ndent of the 


British soldiers, 914 suffering from disease, and 150} THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. ‘It is said,” writes the Paris 

wounded Russians, There were forty-one British The last Austrian “confidential” note (September | Times, ‘‘ that some short time since, in consequence 
officers wounded, and thirty suffering from disease, | 30) is attracting great attention, on account of the | perhaps, of the disappointment which it was thought 
with twelve Russian officers—making a total of 2,216 | very explicit character of the language. Although, in | would be felt in er ures and France at the combined 
patients. Our exact loss at the Alma was 2,106 killed, | substance, it contains no statement beyond that of the | fleets not having effected more in the north than the 
wounded, and missing. Thirty medical officers sailed | public despatch which it accompanied, it places the | destruction of Bomarsund, a meeting of the Admirals, 
last week to join our troops. a for twenty | present position of Austria and the impossibility of | Sir C, Napier and Parceval Desachenes, and of the 

? 


more have been applied for this week, and it is in- | passively continuing that condition in a still clearer | superior officers of the fleets, was held, when tho aiity 
tended to raise this additional supply to 100 as appli- light, tion was discussed as to the propriety and aoe ty 
w 


cations for appointments reach the Army Medical of attacking and taking Helsingfors and Sweabo 
Department fm gentlemen who wish fr temporary | outhses st ha aga te sae ert and | he queaton was examited fn all is bearings, and te 
P 8 porary | oug P g t 
employment, offensive operations of the Turks and their-allies against | reports of the officers who had been sent to take sound- 
The appeal in the Times has been most liberally re- | Russia; and it is desired to obtain from us a promise | ings on the coast were of course laid before this naval 
sponded to. On Saturday the amount of contributions | that if Russia does not attack us we will not attack her. | committee, I am not aware of the relative propor 
acknowledged was over £7,000, on Monday £8,240, | Both one and the other of these demands are evidently | tions of those who were in favour and those who were 
and yesterday £9,262. In a leading article on Satur- | imcompatibie with our position. We do not consider | against the attack of these two places; but it is certain 
day, the Zimes intimates the desirableness of closing on gene ~ revent the foo pen of the | that the decision of the majority was against it, and it 
the subscription when it amounts to £10,000, and also ligerent Powers in the | vgs og ge and we cannot in | i, affirmed that Sir Charles Napier did not dissent from 
‘ any case renounce our entire right to pass from our pre- ws 
publishes a letter from Sir R. Peel, who informs the | ..7; position of an expectant army into that of a par- that decision, The minutes of the proceedings were 
public of arrangements entered into, by himself and | ticipator in the war. We shall not dwell any longer on drawn up in due form and signed by all the officers 
the Times, ‘‘as joint trustees, for applying the fund | this latter point. It is evident that we cannot wait, in | Present. The meeting then separa » it having been 
without delay. order to obtain peace, which is a necessity for us, for the | previously agreed that copies of the minutes ould 
A gentleman, with great qualifications to fulfil a task of | ¢forts and combats of others ; nor can we bind ourselves forwarded to the English and French Governments. 
much delicacy and trust, has been commissioned to pro- | t0 support for an unlimited lapse of time the difficult Owing, however, to some cause, not very clearly 
ceed within ‘twelve hours to Constantinople, and there | sacrifices which such a passive attitude must entail on | explained, no copy was that day sent b the 
superintend, acting upon the advice of, and as muchas] U8. . . . When we demanded the evacuation of the French Admiral to his Government, he _ having 
possible in conjunction with, some of our respected Principalities, we expressly stipulated that no condition | reoeived an assurance from Admiral Napier that 
merchants and other persons of influence on the spot, the should be — to ef tay > — ut pi = the report of the meeting should, be communi- 
distribution of what — gratitude has furnished, not a oct bo agers apg | owed 1 onda a ii _ “4 he cated by the English Government to that of France 
“8 on ps? pen be! a ee wr gry | My son on a pe tee that she should not be = osed to the pursuit through the Ambassador. Before transmitting the 
province of government to supply, but the Duke of Beau- | Su! I Pp , Pp minutes to England, Admiral Napier is said to have 
| fort justly observes, of those comforts and even luxuries | of the enemy and to ulterior attacks. This we refused. os ; 
| which will be ‘of immense benefit to the wounded.” An | Then, and only then, did Russia declare that she would added a postacript, or written « separate despatch to 
7 accurate and detailed statement, audited by Mr. Locke, | retire from motives purely strategic; andshe thus fore- the Admiralty, to the effect that the minutes contained 
i Mr. Lyne Stephens, and me, will be furnished of the dis- | 88W @ conflict which but for that would have been the the opinions of the officers of the aquadron, but that 
bursements which may have taken place, for the public | consequence of our irrevocable resolution. It is, there- | these opinions were not in conformity with his own; 
information. fore, not to us that Russia has delivered up the Princi- | and that, on the contrary, he thought the attack on 
As regards the practical effects which have resulted alities ; rep a — to rd cae ee, We Helsingfors and Sweaborg ought to be made at 
from your powerful advocacy and this expression of ro ludy, fr _ S © beet thy 168, DU vad pe soe once. This despatch, or postecript, is stated not to 
public sympathy, I would observe, that the Secretary of a ae ee oF coon a 8 y* th S es ssn. have been communicated to the French Admiral. 
: ny om a ae a a faiehs Te yee — the military object for witch they shall enter those This officer became acquainted with the fact soon 
in this country of the inefficiency of the medical staff in | countries. ~ | after; and without loss of time he sant to his Go- 
the East to minister to the wants of our sick and wounded| The Prussian Cabinet has replied to the circular vernment the minutes, which it appears he drew up 
were exaggerated, yet that the greatest benefits had | ; h : ? from memory, aided by the officers who were present, 
: "5 eee a ~s issued by the Austrian Government on the 30th of Sep-| In the meantime. the Imperial Government received 
flowed from the inquiries which the statements in the d O h ’ ras 
Hieaas af Autoieaal da sufferi ao gt bli tember, in a note dated October 14th. It commences | fon London the communication of the report as 
mes Ol denclencles and subcrinss, ane. te, puoi | by expressing its astonishment at the publicity given 


response to them in this country, had occasioned; and : transmitted by Admiral Napier, with the Admiral’s 
that in consequence, he had written to the British | t the circular note of Austria. The Prussian Govern- separate postcript, and the result ve that orders 


Ambassador at Constantinople, urging his immediate at- ment does not renounce the treaty of the 12th of April, were at once sent by the Minister arine to Ad- 
tention to the state of the hospitals, which appears from and does not refuse to execute its provisions. But it | miral Deschenes to commence the attack forthwith, 
this to have been hitherto neglected, and that he had enters into an examination of the present situation of Before anything could be done the communication 
placed at his disposal an unlimited credit from the public | affairs as compared with the stipulations of the treaty, — made directly by the Admiral, and which contained the 
resources, to provide whatever might be needed to alleviate | and maintains that that treaty does not comprehend decision of the meeting of deen ngainet the at- 
the acknowledged sufferings of our men. This liberal any obligation by which either Austria is called upon tack, reached the Govyernm ent, who. no doubt con- 
application of the public money, thus tardily placed at the | to take up arms, or Prussia to follow her in that course, Pr 


are wage Be Senet, ~~ mo) in my paper ape ye or Germany to support her. As a German power, she es by “ ce transmitted to them, at once 
with the distribution, or, at all even e value of the . a ‘Je oupter- , 
4 resources of the special fund for the sick and wounded : does not believe that Germany is directly eo explicitly 


and, in order to maintain a harmony of operation, a letter interested in the application of the four guarantess ’ 
of recommendation (in the event of its boing needed) has | #8 *© Pledge herself to pronounce sbsolutely for their) | On Wednesday, the Queen's messenger, conveyin 
been sent to the British Ambassador in favour of the | #doption, and to support them even at the foree of arms. | the special list of the non-commissioned officers an 
gentleman charged with our commission. In the last clause, the Prussian Government alludes to | privates killed and wounded at the battle of the Alma, 
I would moreover add, that the official representative | the part which it took in the Schleswig- Holstein affair, arrived at the official residence of the Secretary at War. 
of another of the numerous departments connected with | when the Berlin Cabinet alone maintained that the | His grace the Duke of Newcastle immediately sent for 
the army acquainted me, that although an ample supply | Duchy of $chleswig formed part of the German Con- | Lord Hardinge. After a consultation, it was ordered 
of medical stores and surgical appliances had been | federation. The Note states that a considerable | that a special Gazette should at once be issued. To 
forwarded to the East, yet it did appear that there had| number of the German States had come spontaneously | give the lists of the names of the non-commissioned 
been culpable negligence in the further despatch of these | ¢> agk the advice of Prussia as to the answer whi officers and privates who were killed and wounded on 
from Constantinople to appointed places, the consequences! they should give to the Austrian Note. Prussia| the 29th ult. would occupy too much of our Space 5 
- which might have been most = J and bey 8 evidently insinuates that the minor States continue | we must, therefore, be content with giving the follow- 
Sean a ee ae ee acats duty | tobe in favour ofthe policy which sho has adopted | ing note of comparison aa to the relative lone in the 
ee oe ee ener. Bavaria and Hanover have already sent answers to | several regiments, The 83rd was the regiment which 
Miss Nightingale, who has been appointed to su-| Vienna, in which they explicitly state that ‘Austria | sustained the greatest loss in killed and wounded, the 
perintend a corps of female nurses for our military | may reckon uponthem,” At a meeting of the Ministers | numbers being (of all ranks, exclusive of officers); 57 
hospitals, is the daughter of Mr. Nightingale, of| of Thuringian Duchics on Wednesday, at Weimar, the | killed and 184 wounded; total 241. The 19th comes 
Emily-park, near Southampton. She left Lundon on | Deputies came to the resolution of supporting Austria | next, with 38 killed and 172 wounded ; total 210. The 
Saturday night for Paris. Forty nurses left on Mon-| at Frankfort—a resolution of course subject to the | 7th Fusiliers have very nearly the same numbers: 38 
: day morning for Marseilles, whence they will sail on approbation of their respective Sovereigns, of which, killed and 169 wounded ; to 207. The 23rd Fusi- 
; the 26th for Constantinople in the Vectis, the fast not a doubt can exist. This unexpected intelligence liers exceed in killed and fall little short in wounded, 
4 stcamer of the Peninsular Company, employed usually | ereated a painful surprise at Berlin. their numbers being: 43 killed and 153 wounded; 
‘ in the carriage of the Indian mail. Miss Nightingale’s| ‘The Moniteur publighes the following paragraph | total 196. The 95th follow, with 44 killed and 
| stati of nurses includes a number of recruits from| ynder date of Berlin, October 21:—‘‘M. Von der | 128 wounded; total 172. The Scots Fusilier Guards 
Miss Scllon’s establishment, and others from a society | Pfordtern, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Bavaria, will | very nearly approach the same amount: 29 killed, 


of puters of Charity attached to a Romanist Society | arrive here this evening, to act, it is said, as mediator | 138 wounded; total 165. The Grenadicr Guards: 
in London, 


THE KILLED AND WOUNDED. . 


between Prussia and Austria.” 11 killed, 116 wounded; total 127. The 655th: 
THE PATRIOTIC FUND, , The Lloyd announces that a conference upon the} 11 killed, 93 wounded; total 104. The 80th: 
There is a general movement in behalf of this Fund. | last Prussian note took place on the 20th, at the|11 killed, 63 wounded; total 74. The 47th: 4 


Meetings have been, or are about to be, held in the | Minist 


for Foreign Affairs. The interview was but 


various Metropolitan districts, at Shrewsbury, Man- | little calculated to lead to the hope of union between 


chester, Oxford, Colchester, Gloucester, Dublin, 
Limerick, &e., &e., and in various churches and 


chapels. It is in contemplation that a large meeting 


should be held in the City forthwith. The step would 
have been taken earlier but for the absence from town 
of some of the very few persons connected with the 
City included in the Royal Commission. ; 

The first subscription list has been published, It 
commences with the munificent donation of £1,000 by 
her Majésty, and it also embraces penny subscriptions, 


- 


the German powers. The dissidencd between Austria 
and Prussia gocs on increasing. 

Telegraphic reports received from Vienna announce 
an alarm in the money market there, approaching to 
panic. | 

To Prussia’s last overtures to the allies, according 
to the Wescr Gazette, the French Minister at Berlin 
delivered no note, but simply informed the cabinet at 
Berlin, by word of mouth, that their proposal could 
not be accepted. The cabinet of London sent a written 


killed, 61 wounded; total 65. 2nd Battallion of the 
the Rifle Brigade: 12 killed, 38 wounded ; total 50. 
The 98rd (Highlanders): 5 killed, 39 wounded ; total 
44. The ind (Highlanders): 7 killed, 34 wounded ; 
total 41. The Coldstream Guards; 28 wounded, The 
4ist: 4 killed, 23 wounded ; total 27. The Artillery: 
9 killed, 17 wounded; total 26. The 88th: 4 killed, 
17 wounded; total 21. The 77th: 3 killed, 17 
wounded; total 20. The 49th: 2 killed, 15 wounded; 
total 17. The 79th (Highlanders): 2 killed, 7 
wounded; total 9. The 44th; 1 killed, 7 wounded; 
total 8, The 4th: 8 wounded. The 21st Fusiliers: 
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1 killed. And the Ist Battallion of the Rifle Brigade ; 
1 wounded. 

Official intelligence has been received of the deaths 
of the following officers in the Crimea, in addition to 
those who fll in the battle of the Alma :—Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Francis Hoey, of the 30th iment; 
Captain John A. Freeman, of the Scots Greys; Captain 
Longmore, of the 8th Hussars ;. Captain the Hon. C. 
L. Hare, of the 7th Fusiliers; Lieutenant and Adju- 
tant Thomas Irwin, of the 13th Light Dragoons; 
Lioutenant Ramsey Wardlaw, of the 19th Foot; En. 
sign Wm. Fred. Phipps, of the 19th Foot; Ensign 
Wm. Y. Johnston, of the 30th Foot; Quarter-master 
John Leahy, of the 4th Foot. 

The Moniteur contains the general list of officers of 
all arms. killed or wounded in the Battle of Alma, and 
also a statement of the ae French loss on that occa- 
sion. One hundred and thirty-six French were killed, 
of whom four were officers. The wounded numbered 
one thousand two hundred, including sixty-one officers. 

Viscount Chewton, of the Scots Fusiliers, dicd at 
Scutari, where he had been conveyed from the Crimea 
on the 7th inst., from the severe wounds he had 
received at the battle of the Alma. | 

Three of the officers of the 28rd Fusiliers who were 
killed in. action at the Alma. had insured their lives in 
the Accidental Death Association, and three severly 
wounded had adopted a similar precaution. The 
relatives of Sir William Young and of Captain Butler 
receive large sums as @ poor compensation for the early 
deaths of their lamented kinsmen. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


-Endeavours are still being made to induce Prince 
Woronzoff to take the command in the Crimea. 

“Finland is suffering soverely from the effects of the 
war: there is great scarcity, and bread, meal, and 
forage, are very dear. 

Senor Salamanca has contracted to supply the 
French army in the East with 3,000,000 arobas of 
wine: the aroba contains thirty-two pints. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe had obtained a firman 
1 hem the traffic in Circassian and Georgian 

aves. | 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel has 
it in contemplation to open a fund for maintaining an 
additional number of clergymen at the seat of war. 

The Sultan, to show his sense of the services of the 
late Marshal de St. Arnaud, has accorded to his widow 
a pension for life of 25,000 piastres per month. 

Drafts of 80th, 38rd, 49th, 50th, 57th, 63rd, and 
68th, proceeded on Thursday to Cork, for embarkation 
to the Crimea. 

It is stated that twelve additional infantry regiments 
and a further force of cavalry will be sent out to the 
Crimea in the spring, the latter including a regiment 
of the Life Guards. 

Recruiting is carried on with great vigour, in vari- 
ous parts of England and Ireland, the battle of Alma 
evidently acting as a stimulant on the martial feel- 
ings of many young men. 

he embarkation of troops for the East continues 
évery day at Marseilles and Toulon. All the Levant 
steamers that can be obtained are engaged as trans- 
orts. Strong detachments of artillery had arrived at 
Marseilles. 

We understand that the Admiralty have ordered Mr. 
Deane, the chief of the marine divers, to proceed to the 
Black Seca immediately, to place himself under the 
orders of the Commander-in-chief on the station.— 
Morning Herald, | 

The Presse of Vienna has the following from Con- 
stantinople, dated the 5th :—** This day a cross was 

ublicly erected in the French military burial-ground. 
ft is the first time for 400 years that such a circum- 
stance has taken place at Constantinople. ’ 


The Northern Bee of St. Petersburg, of the 14th, | 


publishes a list of voluntary contributions made by 
the inhabitants of T 
to sink in order to block up the Kertch Straits, lead- 


ing from the Black Sea to the Sea of Azoff. The 
sabesrigttens amounted to upwards of £20,000 ster- 
ling. 


The following characteristic announcement has ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg Journal :— The depart- 
ment of the Imperial Posts deems it necessary to in- 
form the public that the operations of the offices for 
foreign posts at Jassy, Bucharest, and Galatz, and also 
of the sectional office at Giurgevo, ere suspended till 
further orders.” : 

Whatever the St. Petersburg papers may say (says 
a letter in the Times), the Emperor Nicholas admits to 
his confidential friends the total defeat of the Russian 
army onthe Alma. His rage is described as some- 
thing awful, and the reproaches he has addressed to 
Prince Menschikoff are most violent. He is said to 
be determined on resisting to the last. 

Five men, well versed in all matters connected with 
the causing of submarine explosions, sailed on Satur- 
day for the Black Sea for the purpose of blowing up 
the Russian ships sunk at the mouth of the harbour of 
Sebastopol. They take with them four sets of diving 
apparatus, twenty galvanic batteries, and five miles of 
copper wire. ‘The operations will be under the charge 
of Sergeant Carme, of the Sappers and Miners. 

A letter from Vienna, dated October 16, says :—The 
Turkish ambassador here, Arif Effendi, has already 
made the official communication to the Austrian cabinct 
that Omar Pasha will forthwith commence offensive 
operations against Bessarabia, and that he willin a 
few days arrive at Bucharest, in order to arrange with 
the Austrian commander there about the basis of those 
offensive operations. These will commence sooner 
than they were intended, in consequence of Lord Rag- 
lan’s urgent request conveyed to Omar Pasha. 

— Military Fete, in aid of the several funds 
for the relief of the sick and wounded, and the widows 
and orphans of the Army of the East, will take p'ace 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday next. The gratui- 
tous assistance of tbe Bands of the following Regi- 


and Rostoff, to buy ships | P 


ments has been granted :—lIst Life Guards, 2nd Life 
Guards, Royal Horse Guards, Grenadier Guards, Cold- 
stream Guards, Scots Fusilier Guards, Royal Artillery, 
Royal Marines, Royal Sappers and’ Miners, and the 
94th Regiment. ‘The Palace will be opened at 
10 o'clock a.m., and close at sunset, and the charge of 
admission will be 2s. 6d. 

The armament now building to operate against the 
Russians in the Baltic at the opening of the spring 
campaign, includes 35 vessels; namely, five floating 
batteries, the decks covered with iron plates eight 
inches thick, and their exterior with 100 plates four 
inches thick, rendering them perfectly ball and bomb 
avo (these vessels will be armed with six of the 
ong-range guns on the Lancaster principle) ; 10 bomb 
vessels, to be armed with from two to three mortars 
of the most powerful description; and 20 gunboats, 
drawing about four feet of water, the latter Tetak es- 
pecially intended for service in the River Neva. 


Aoreign and Colonial Hews. 


THE CRISIS IN DENMARK. 


The Danish Diet scems resolved to impeach the 
Oersted Ministry. On the 11th instant, Tutcin, one of 
the ‘wenkhind ‘uhdawaats in Denmark, moved the 
first reading of a resolution appointing a commission 
to draw up articles of impeachment against the Cabinet. 
The Home Minister, Tillisch, defied the Opposition, 
and maintained that the House had no power to nomi- 
nate any such commission; but admitted that it had 
the right to proceed at once with the impeachment or 
nominate a committee. The other speakers were the 
veteran Gruntvig, who was for direct impeachment; 
Tscherning, who took sides with neither party ; Oer- 
sted, who supported Tillisch; and Bishop Monrad, who 
eloquently summed up the illegal doings of the Mi- 
nisters and supported the resolution. It was carried 
with only one dissentient. So thoroughly national is 
the feeling that upholds the Opposition, so great the 
majority both in and out of Parliament against the 
Ministers, that some think they will give way; while 
others see nothing for it but an appeal to arms. 

The second and final reading of Tutein’s resolution 
was taken on the 14th; and, alter a debate of five 
hours and a half, it was carried by eighty to six. 
Thirteen members were absent, and among them 
Gruntvig and others, who had voted for the principle 
of the resolution, but supported it no further, on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently far-going. It was 
determined to amend the resolution so far as to appoint 
a committee instead of a commission. 

The Danish Diet has carried out, in its address to 
the King, the spirit already noticed in our compilation 
of foreign news. The address was adopted, on the 
19th instant, by a majority of 90 tol. ‘ The Volks- 
thing perfectly recognizes the necessity that the differ- 
ent countries confided to the sceptre of your Majesty 
should be brought to a state of union in one firm 
national constitution, in order that the present com- 
plicated state of affairs should be put an end to. We 
are also convinced that this object can be attained so 
soon as the work of legislation shall be carried on by a 
Government that possesses the harmonious confidence 
of both King and people, and that does not overlook 
the fundamental rights of the Danish nation. 
The Danish people, most gracious King, have a vivid 
and firm consciousness of their rights, even in regula- 
tion of the affairs of the monarchy, to take their stand 
upon the constitutional representative basis that sup- 

rts our present constitution. Hence, no Danish 

iet can ever renounce itsclaim that the organ to 
which the collective affuirs of the monarchy have to 
be intrusted, should have full legislative pore and 
be at the same time a real representation of the people, 
thereby guarantecing the latter against any undue 
reponderance of that element that is being introduced 
into the Assembly by virtue of clections made by the 
Crown. With the exception, however, of this claim, 
which no Danish Diet can renounce, your Majesty 
will find the greatest readiness on the part of the Diet 
to take any step likely to facilitate the progress of the 
united constitution.” 

The Volksthing was dissolved on Saturday. The 
royal ordinance, directs that new elections shall take 
place, and the new Volksthing meet on tho Ist of 


December. 
AMERICA. 


The first council of Roman Catholic Bishops ever 
held in New York State assembled on the Ist inst. 

At New York, by the last accounts, cholera was on 
the declinc; the number of deaths, this year had 
an.ounted to 2,325; in 1849 the total was upwards of 
5,000. 

"The Reverend Dr. Potter succecds the Jate Dr. 
Wainwright as Bishop of New York. ‘Dr. Potter,” 
says the Zimes correspondent, “‘ was the Low Church 
candidate, and prevailed, on the eighth ballot, by 20 
majority of the SS and 4 of the laity out of 320 
votes. High Church in New York, however, is not 
quite St. Barnabas—wax candles, mumbling, chanting, 
and intonation. It only means a comfortable pew, 
oor comfortable ind:e,) a fashionable church, a very 
ashionable preacher, who does not give too much strong 
meat to the babes, stained windows of approved 
patterns, sentimental charities, and opera music.”’ 

An old man stopped a train on the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad, by placing a wooden house across the 
rails, which he said was fullof gunpowder, and threaten- 
ing to blow it up if the train approached, or if any 
persons attempted to seize him. After a time, the 
police broke into the house and scized the owner: very 
little gunpowder was found. The old man said that 
some land of his had been taken for the railway and 
badly paid for. 

The trade between New England and Canada, under 
the new treaty, is rapidly increasing. 

The New en Government are so “hard up” 


——_———— 


that they have been selling some brass guns to an 
American to raise a supply of cash. 

The Zimes New York correspondent writing on the 
10th inst., says:—The aspect of New York politics is 
more confused thanever. The Knownothing Conven- 


tion last week terminated a stormy session by nomina- | 


ting an independent ticket, made up from men of 
all parties, and have thereby destroyed their own 
power. The work of ‘‘fusing” the Whig party of 
the North in an anti-slavery party is going on with 
more or less success. In Vermont and Maine, it 
has already been done, and the joint candidates put 
into office. In Michigan the Wigs have surrendered 
without terms, and adopted the Freesoil ticket. In 
Massachusetts they hold out in a separate organization, 
but adopt the ‘* Northern” principles entire. In New 
York they do the same, meeting with the opposition 
which I have informed you of in previous letters, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana vote to-day. In the 
two former States the Whigs will probably make large 
ains, as they have succecded in “ fusing’’ with the 
reesoilers.: In Pennsylvania the same elements of 
Maine Liquor Law, Knownothingism, and, above all, 
Open and gross corruption, cnter into the elements of 
the contest, and will influence the results. On the 
issue in these great northern States (Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York) will depend the fate of the new 
Northern party. If they can carry those States be- 
yond the possibility of losing, and can then agree upon 
a candidate for the Presidency, they will go into the 
next election with a strength that nothing can resist. 


The Democrats had been successful in the Californian 


state elections. 

The Administration have despatched Commander 
Hollins and the Princetown to Greytown, and the 
Independence is to follow, if she has not already 
sailed. Workmen have been employed night and day 
in getting her ready for sea. 

rom Boston we have some additional particulars 
respecting the loss of the Arctic. After the first boat, 
under the charge of the chicf mate, left the wreck the 
other lifeboats were lowered, and were filled with the 
engineers, sailors, and a few passengers, and all the 
officers, except the captain and third mate. When tho 
boat left the majority of the passengers were working 


at the pumps and firing signal guns, and others launch- 


ing spars, under the direction of Captain Luce, and the 
third mate, to form a raft. A panic suddenly seized 
all on board, and a rush was made to the raft; a largo 
number got upon it and into the boats.. The sea was 
then flush with the dead lights, and in a few mo- 
ments more the Arctic sank and all on _ board 
perished. At 5o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th 
the survivors in the bout espied a sail, and raised a 
handkerchief to attract attention, which they suc- 
ceeded in doing, and found the vessel to be the 
bark Huron, bound for Quebec, which took them all 
on board. The raft was seen in the distance with one 
man clinging to it; he was rescued, and stated that 
after the steamship sank he counted seventy-two men 
and four women on the raft, but at half-past 8 o’clock 
he was the sole survivor. During the night of the 
28th Captain Wall, of the Huron, fired rockets, and 
kept a horn blowing, but no others were found. He 
afterwards fell in with a vessel, which took eighteen 
of the survivors from the Huron, and afterwards 
transferred them to a pilotboat which landed them 
at Boston. The fate of the other boats was not known. 
A telegraphic despatch, dated New York, Oct. 12, 
says :—‘ There is good reason to believe that the Col- 
lins family and many additional passengers are 


saved,” 
.AMERICAN BABY SHOW! 

There is nothing in the last American arrivals to 
compete in interest with the account in the Cincinnats 
Times of the great baby show, held in connection with 
the annual Springfield fair. Not less than 10,000 or 
12,000 people attended the exhibition, and all owned 
the superior attraction of infantile beauty, which pro- 
claimed its presence by its voice. 


Astonished, probably, at finding themselves in ‘ mass meeting 
assembled,’ the little ones sent up a cry which shook the 
canvas top and pierced the ears of the people. In vain did 
the brass band toot their instruments to drown, if possible, 
‘the piercing cry... Young America was aroused, and, 
scorning to be beaten, sent forth notes which shamed the keys 
of the bugle, and made the trombone blush for its weakness. 
‘The babies!’ ‘the babies!’ was on the lips of every one. 
Ploughs, embroidery, reaping machines, fancy goods, mechani- 
cal skill, and agricultural success were all forgotten in a 
moment. Blood horses and short horn cattle were ‘no whar!’ 
The people—men, women, and children, ladies, gentlemen, 
and growing juveniles—made a rush for the ‘ Baby Tent.’ 


Nine ladies and six gentlemen were elected judges. 
As they were about to proceed to their task the tele- 
graph announced that a number of babies were on tho 
train and would be there at 12 o’clock, and requested a 
postponement of the examination until said babies 
arrived. ‘The request was acceded to, to the great 
discomfort of the *“‘ convention” then in session, At 
last 127 were entered for examination. 


And they came from almost everywhere. Several counties, 
including Hamilton of Ohio, were well represeuted, and then 
there were babies from Indiana, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. We would publish the names, but for the 
serious, protests of the parents, who do not desire the world 
to know that their babies entered for the pres and did not 
get any. We appreciate their feelings anc submit to their 
request. | 

yr and fat children seemed to predominate. One from 
Indiana, only five months old, weighed 2741b. Another four 
months old weighed 20tb. 

A pair of twins, of Clark county, attracted much attention. 
They were very pretty, and as near alike as two peas. 

An elderly lady was present with her 17th baby, only two 
months old. She claimed nothing extraordinary in the child, 
but thought she was deserving of a premium—and she cer- 
tainly is. 

While the judges were in deliberation—which was 
a very long time—the babies were submitted to general 


inspection. It was the almost universal opinion 
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that the liitle daughter of Mr. Howe, of Cincinnati, 
was the prettiest baby; and such was the dissatisfac- 
tion when the prizes were announced, that a subscrip- 
tion was instantly opened, and a Parian group—Christ 
blessing little children—purchased for presentation to 


the infant favourite! The official prizes were awarded 
as follows :— 


Firat prize, a splendid service of silver plate, including a 
large salver, to the daughter of William Romner, of Vienna, 
Clark county, aged 10 months. 


Second prize, a service of silver plate, to the son of William 
M‘Dowell, of Fulton, Hamilton county, Ohio, aged 13 
months. 3 

Third prize, a plain service of silver, to the daughter of Mr. 
A. Canon, of Philadelphia. 

It was only by one vote that Mrs. Howe’s baby was 
rejected by the judges. 

Among letters received was one from “ Fanny 
Fern,” which concluded with the too prophetic aspira- 
tion :— | 

May the anathemas of no disappointed mother haunt the 
sleeping or waking dreams of the awarding committee. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The magnificent clipper ship I — » Forbes 
Commancer, arrived in the Mersey from Melbourne, 
on Monday, wih advices to the 20th August, after a most 
extrgordinary run of 63 days mean time. The Lightning 
brought 80 passengers, and 40,000 oz, of gold dust on 
freight, besidesalarge amount in the handsof passengers. 
The steamer Great Britain arrived at Melbotens on 
the 18th August, and was shortly afterwards placed in 
quarantine. The Lightning has brought answers to 
the letters of the 13th June per Great Britain, 
making a course of post of only 132 days. 

The Portland Bay Guardian states that new gold 
diggings had been discovered about twelve miles from 
that town. : 

Our advices from Hobart Town are to the 15th of 
August. The Gazette of the 11th announces that Sir 
John Lewes Pedder has resigned his office as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Van Dieman’s Land 
on account of impaired health; tke appointment of 
Valentine Fleming, Esq., to the vacancy, and of Francis 
Smith, Esq., to the Attorney-Generalship was also 
gazetted. 

Sir Charles Hotham, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Victoria, was very popular with all classes. He had 
received numerous addresses. 

The Melbourne commercial accounts are still very 
unsatisfactory, the markets being glutted with all kinds 
of goods. Gold was in good demand at £4 per ounce. 
The shipments of the precious metal during the seven 
days prior to the 20th had amounted to nearly half a 
million sterling. : 

A Geelong paper of the 18th July says:—“ The dig- 
gings gencrally are reported at present as rather inac- 
tive. ‘he unusually dry weather is evidently telling 
in a very great degree against the general yield of 
gold. Onthe Mount Alexander side all the cry is for 
water; a great many places are named — pieces of 
ground which have been reserved for winter's diggings 
—where as yet they cannot get to work. As a gencral 
rule, our experience as a gold-producing country, as 
far as it has gone, shows that the rainy season is the 
best suited for the employment of gold-seeking; while 


_ a few places are and can be only wrought in summer, 


there are treble that number where the water is the 
desideratum. Our fresh discoveries are made for the 
most part during the winter. Tarrangower, on the 
Bendigo quarter, is just now attracting attention ; 
several parties there are making lucky hits.”’ 

The fifth session of the Legislative Council of South 
Australia was opened at Adclaide on the 2nd of Au- 
gust, by his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Henry Young. In his address Sir H. Young alludes 
to the war and to the measures taken for the defence of 
that province. The naval defences were, he said, ample, 
and he had applied to the Home Governmont for ad- 
ditional arms and aship of war. He proposed also to 
introduce a bill for organizing volunteer corps of rifles 
and artillery, and for the eventual formation of a 
general body of militia. The public finances were in 
& prosperous condition. ‘The remittances in 1853 for 
immigration were £140,163, and in 1854 they will 
soon reach to £265,000; while the remittances for 
1855, will probably not be less than £162,000. During 
the current year, 4,344 Government immigrants have 
arrived, The population of the colony is now 81,752 ; 
the increase during the last eighteon months has 
&@mounted to rather more than 13,000,” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. . 

Tho Belgian journals announce the arrival of M. 
Guizot at Brussels. 

An official announcement in the Wiener Zeitung 
delicately intimates that the youthful Empress is in a 
condition which gives the hope of an heir to the throne 
of Austria. 

The bad accounts from Oporto of the recent vintage 
are exceeded by those from Bordeaux. In the principal 
vintages of that district the contrast with the produc- 
tion of furmer years is deplorable. 

The Emperor Napoleon having declined to accept 
the challenge of M. Barbes, to place him again under 
arrest, the latter has took himself off into voluntary 
exile, as promised. He went to Brussels, but was 
obliged by the police to leave that city. 

Mr. Maurice Hartmann, the German poet whom the — 


Austrian agents seized at Bucharest, is now in prison | 


at Vicnna. This fact, which was lately controverted 
by the organs of the Austrian Government, 1s re- 
atfirmed by the Vienna correspondents of the Gotha 
and Wesor Gazettes on their personal knowledge. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French have been 
in such danger of being smothered with flowers and 
peeoane when they ride abroad, that the Prefect of 

olice has been compelled to issue & prohibition against 
throwing bouquets and letters into the Imperial car- 
riazes, But every facility is to be afforded for bringing 


petitions under the eye of the Emperor. 


The village of Pont de l’Arche, twelve miles from 
Rouen, was exceedingly filthy in 1849, while its popu- 
lation is always poor: in 1849 the cholera carried off 
eighty-five persons out of a population of 1,800, This 

ear, when there was an alarm of cholera, the Maire 
had the village cleansed, kept it clean, physicked over 
one who had premonitory symptoms, (300 in mai | 
and turned a cart-load of unripe plums into the Seine : 
there has been no case of cholera. 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, 
speaking of a report that the Emperor and Empress of 
the French would visit our Queen, says—‘‘[ under- 
stand, from what wouldappear to be excellentauthority, 
that the visit will take place in the month of Novem- 
ber; but I have not heard'that the precise day is fixed. 
I understand that it is expected that Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert will return the visit about the middle 
of May next; when her Majesty will not only be ablo 
to see the French Exhibition, which will then be open, 
but see Paris in all its glory, with the immense im- 
provements, now going on, in a state of completion.” 

The authenticity of the Chinese letter announcing 
war against the “‘ foreign devils,” and alleged to have 
been sent to Hongkong under the seal of mir’ sell 
Tsing, is called in question by Captain Edward Fish- 
bourne, R.N., in a letter to the Dudlin Express. Capt. 
Fishbourne pronounces it a forgery, concocted either 
by the Imperialists or by those who think differently 
from the insurgents on religious matters. He points 
to the fact that all the English, French, and Americans, 
who visited Nankin, state that they are called not 
“foreign devils” but “ foreign brethren.” 

Mademoiselle Sofie Cruvelli has run away from the 
Paris Grand Opera. She was to have performed in 
Les Huguenots on the evening of the 9th; when the 
audience had assembled, it was suddenly discovered 
that the lady had left Paris for Boulogne, It was 
first rumoured that she had been tempted by a bril- 
liant engagement in America, next that she was in 
pursuit of a bridegroom. This is not the first escapade 
of the eccentric young lady. The Minister of tho, 
Interior has caused proceedings to be taken against her 
for damages: her furniture has been seized, and what 
money she had at her banker's. 


FROME ELECTION. 


The nomination of candidates took place on Saturday. 
The number of aspirants to the vacant seat, at one time 
half-a.-dozen, had, as the period of trial approached, 
dwindled down to two. The usual preliminaries having 
been gone through, Dr. T. 8. Harrison moved that 
Viscount Dungarvan was a fit and proper person to 
represent the borough in Parliament. This proposition 
was seconded by Mr. John Sinkins. Mr. Levi Wood, 
clothier, proposed Mr. Donald Nicoll. Mr. THenry 
Coombs seconded the proposition. The candidates 
having addressed the assemblage, the returning officer 
called for a show of hands, which ho declared to be in 
favour of Mr. Nicoll. Lord Dungarvan's friends de- 
manded a poll. 

The polling took place on Monday, amid great ex. 
citement. Lord Dungarvan took the lead, and main- 
tained it to the close. At four o'clock the numbers 
were— 

SITIO. . «0.0 secnee. Lices sens. ee 
Nicoll ..... b cnhe kobe eean-onoee . 129 


te 


Majority eocccces eete 52 


There were both broken windows and broken heads. 
The windows of the George Hotel and other buildings 
were smashed, and the Riot Act was read at a quarter 
past seven. A body of yeomanry, with drawn swords, 
entered the town, paraded the streets, and charged and 
dispersed the people. Mr. Nicoll several times ad- 
dressed the crowd, and advised them to return home, 
At night the town had become more tranquil. 

The Council of the Ballot Society, at their mecting 
on Monday, passed a resolution :—‘ That this Com- 
mittee have seen with regret the defeat of Mr. Nicoll 
at the Frome Election, and view in it another signal 
proof of the necessity of the Ballot, and as a call on this 
Committee and all other friends of that measure to in- 
creased exertion, in order to secure its being made the 
law of the land.” 

Mr. Whitehurst (a member of the Council, who has 
attended the meetings held at Frome on behalf of the 
society, and canvassed the electors for Mr. N ats 
in supporting the resolution, said he trusted the result 
of this contest would bring over “‘not almost but 
altogether” to the cause of the Ballot, some gentle- 
men among Mr. Nicoll’s supporters, who seemed 
only half in favour of that measure. The ef- 
forts made by Lord Dungarvan and his party, 
and the fecling of the aristocratic press and party in 
London, convinced him that nothing is so much desired 
by the aristocracy as the monopoly of the House of 
Commons; and that they would resist the Ballot, "the 
only means by which this monopoly can be destroyed, 
as long and as strenuously as they resisted the repeal 
of the Corn Law. He trusted while the facts of this 
election were fresh in the electors’ minds, they would 
hold at Frome what Americans call an ‘ Indignation 
mecting” to declare their adherence to the Ballot, and 
to denounce the system of election which turns the 
franchise into a means of oppression to one class and of 
suffering to another. 

Mr. Nicoll is a large subscriber to the Ballot Society. 
The greatest interest was felt by the members of the 


council in his success, and they used every exertion to 
secure his return, 


ee 


It is currently rumoured in Manchester that one of 
the most eminent engineers of the town has made pro- 
posals to Government to construct for them a despatch 
boat, which shall run at the rate of twenty-four miles 


per hour, It is not known whether the offer has been 
accepted, | | 
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Gourt, Personal, and @fficial Hews. 


Amongst the visitors at Windsor during tho past 
weck have been the Duchess of Cambridge, the Prus- 
sian Minister, Count Bernstorff, the Earl of Clarendon, 
Sir James Clarke, and the Bishop of New Zealand. 

That the Queen still adheres to her excellent practice 


of early yo by manifest from a statement made by 


the Huli Packet in connexion with her recent visit to 
thattown. “Her M , the Prince Consoft, and 


all the royal children had Decaktested, and the table was 
cleared before seven o’clook had struek. By half-past 
six the pages of her household were executing the 
royal commands in the shops of Guf most stirring 
tradesmen. The cost of the on the occasion 
of ~ ry viiliag estimated whines £65,000 in- 
cluding the travelling ¢gpenses of visitors for that 
special occasion. 

At a Privy Council held on Wednesday, Parliament 
was ordered to be further propo; from the 19th to 
the 16th November. After Council, the Duke of 
Newoastle, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Sir James 
Graham had audiences, The prorogation took place on 
Thursday. “yl 

There was a Cabinet Council on Friday which sat 
for two hours. After the Council Lord John Russell 
left town for Woburn Abbey. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer left town on Sa- 
turday for Hawarden Castle, Flintshire. Viscount 
Palmerston left town on Saturday for his seat, Broad- 
lands, Hants. The Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Sir William Moles- 
worth continue in town. 

Lord Canning, accompanied by Mr, William Page, 
the head of the Foreign and Colonial branch of the 
Secretary’s department of the General Post- office, left 
London for Paris on Thursday last, to enter into nego- 
tiations with the French Government on the subject of 
a new postal treaty. 

The Cabinet are said to be considering the way of 
improving the municipal institutions of London. One 
proposition is, to form the present parliamentary bo- 
roughs into municipalities, to whom should be entrusted 

owers similar to those granted to local boardsof health 
n the provinces, and under which they would beena- 
bled to manage most of the principal mattem.ef, theis 
districts. There are some questions, howepes, which 
affect the ge - a se " such as rai 
water supply, &c., and, therefore, it will be nesessary 
that there should be a central body elected from the 
different municipalities, who in all at quostions 
should have the directing power. ‘To this board would 
also be added certain members nominated by the 
crown. 

The present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, whose 
term of office expires immediately, will be sucoceded 
by Mr. Melville; if there isa contest it will be be- 
tween Mr. Melvillo and Baillie Brown Douglas, the 
champion of the Free-Kirk party. 

The National Gallery, iso. a square, and tho 
Vernon Collection at Marlborough House, Pali-mall, 
were re-opened to the public on Monday after the vaca- 
tion. They will continue open every Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. — 

Viscount Melville having accepted the command of 
the Forces in North Britain, Major-General Allen 
Maclean, an old and meritorous Waterloo officer, suc- 
ceeds to his Lordship’s command in India, 

The Gasette of Friday contained the following an- 
nouncement :—“‘ The Queen has been pleased to direct. 
letters patent to be prepared under the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom, appointing the Reverend Frederic 
Barker, Doctor in Divinity, to be ordained and conse- 
crated Bishop of the See of Sydney, and to be Metro- 
politan Bishop in Australia, subject to the genoral 
superintendance and revision of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being, and subordinate to the 
Archiepiscopal See of the Province of Canterbury.” 

The death of Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B., 
Admiral of the fleet took place on Saturday afternoon, 
at the official residence of his son, Rear-Admiral 
Superintendent Martin, in Portemouth dockyard. 
Deceased had attained the advanced age of cighty- 
three years, | 

The Qneen has appointed John Thomas Abdy, LL.D , 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, to be Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Cambridge. 

Friday night's Gazette contains numerous Orders in 
Council, pass:d on Wednesday, the 18th inst., for the 
closing of a number of burial-grounds in different 


parts of the country. 


The Liverpool paper announces the arrival of Father 
Mathew in that town on Thursday night from Cork | 


preparatory to his departure for Madeira, the genial 


climate of which, it is hoped, will have the effect of 
reinvigorating his constitution. 

We can state on authority that the duty on paper 
ey removed at the next meeting of Parliament. 
— a. 


Mr. Edward Butler, late one of the head inspectors 


under the National Education Board, has accepted tho 
office of ‘‘ Professor of Mathematics’’ 


ce of in the Cullen 
University. 


At the Colchester Oyster Feast, on Friday, Major 
Beresford, M.P., in returning thanks for the toast of 
“The County Members,” took the opportunity of 
making the amende honourable to Sir James Graham 
for the porsonal attack upon him at the Heding- 
ham Conservative dinner, Sir James’s conduct, he 
said, had been marked at once by manliness and 
moderation, He (Major Beresford) had thereby been 
_ in a situation of feeling regret that he should have 

een betrayed by the warmth and excitement of tho 
moment into saying what otherwise he should never 
have thought of. This frank confession of the hon, 
member greatly improved his reception by the meeting, 
which in the first instance was anything but cordial. 

The death of Mr. Samuel Phillips is a loss to the 
Times. Some of the essays in the leading journal 
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which have attracted most comment were from the 
n of Mr. Phillips. Nearly all that appeared in the 
imes respecting the Crystal Palace is attributed to 
him. Mr, Phill ps, by the way, was the only one of 
the literary and scientific men, under whose guidance 
the Crystal Palace was brought to its present state, 
retained by the directors. Professors Owen, Forbes, 
Dr. Latham, even Owen Jones,—are all now uncon- 
nected. Mr. Phillips was at work on a Biographical 
Cyclopedia when he died. He was known to be con- 
sumptive.—Cambridge I t Press, * 
r. Soulé, United States Minister to Spain, has 
oe in London from Ostend, and on Monday departed 
or Paris. 


Accidents and Offences. 


Major Isham, of Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, 
imprisoned on a charge of murder, has died of epilepsy. 
ile suffering from mania, he had stabbed his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Wood, in the arm, dividing the brachial 
artery, and causing death. 
A young woman, living in respectable service, had 
caused the death of her two infant children by stran- 
lation, in the neighbourhood of Barnstaple, after 
aving been guilty of the like horrid crime about two 
years since, 3 
Two girls, Ellen and Isabella Robinson, fifteen and 


fourteen Fs of age, have committed suicide in the 


eat Newcastle. They were found clasped in each 
other’s arms. They had Jott their home in the middle 
of the night, in consequence of a quarrel with their 
elder sister and father. 

A man named Law has been in custody on suspicion 
of having murdered a handsome-looking factory girl, 
by having thrown her out of a third-class railwuy 
carriage, when within a few miles of a tunnel on the 
Leeds Northern Railway. After due inquiry, how- 
ever, he has been discharged. 

In the course of Saturday and the previous day a 


very long list of casualties, resulting from the fearful 


gales which have been sweeping the northern and 
eastern coasts during the week, was received at Lloyds, 
Life and property appear to have suffered considerably; 
and it is feared at the full extent of the havoc is yet 
to be learned. - : 

A few nights ago, a Polish gentleman, named Sigis- 
mond Wienckowski, residing at Devonport, committed 
suicide, by stabbing himself in the heart with a sharp 
pocket-knife. The cause of this sad act is attributed 
to ill health, combined with depression of spirits, aris- 
ing from his long exile, now protracted for more than 
twelve years, and the difficulty he experienced in com- 
municating with his family in the kingdom of Poland. 

Stobart, a pitman, has been killed on the North- 
Eastern Railway, near Newcastle, from a singular 
accident. He was standing up ina third-class car- 
riage, and leaning over the side, when an express- train 
rushed - in an opposite direction; some missile 
struck him on the head, fractured his skull, and caused 
his death a day or two after. A passenger in another 
carriage was hurt in the eye; and it was found that 
two pieces of wood had been scooped from the side of 
the luggage-van. Near the scene of the accident was 
picked up a bar of iron, which had evidently been 
wrenched from a carriage. It is surmised that a door 
was open in the express-train, that it struck the bar in 
the other train, wrenched it off, and drove it along the 


- gide of the train, wary, Lear} Stobart. 
ape 


The Congregational 1, at Whitstable, Kent, 
was destroyed by fire on the 5th inst. Several houses 
besides the buildings destroyed were much injured. 
Several families were rendered homeless; and others 
had their furniture and goods injured by removal, and 
some of it lost. Great alarm existed throughout the 
town. The Wesleyans very kindly offered the use of 
their chapel to the congregation deprived of its sanc- 
tuary. Zion Chapel was a very neat and comfortable 
sanctuary, seating nearly 500 people. It was erected 
in 1863, and enlarged, by the addition of gallerics and 
a vestry, in 1840, and has undergone improvements 
since that time. It was £302 in debt at the time of 
its destruction. The sum for which it was insured, 
$670, will be very far from covering the loss. It is 
intended to rebuild the chapel, with the addition of 
school-rooms behind, as early as possible. 


Miscellaneous Hews. 


The admissions to the Orystal Palace for the six 
days ending October 21 were, including season tickets, 
17,729; amount received for admissions, £736 14. 

A whale twenty feet long has been taken in the 
Severn, so high up as Newnham, where it got aground 
on the sand. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has constituted himself a life 
governor of the Church Missionary Society, by for- 
warding, within the last few days, a donation of £50. 

the quarter ended at Michaelmas, there were no 
fewer than 537,345 bathers in the eleven public baths 
of Lendon, and 85,260 persons washed clothes in ten 
of them : the receipts were £8,410. The results in the 
provinces were equally satisfactory. 

Another advance in the price of bread and flour took 


lace on Monday morning, on the Surrey side of the. 
Thames. The » & ; 


ance was a 9 gee on the 4lb. 

loaf, the price at present being 7d., 83d., and 93. 

Most of the bakers, it is understood, complain that, 

though the harvest has been abundant, the supply of 

wheat will fall short of the demand, and that in the 
forthcoming winter bread will be very high in price. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Professor Masson, M.A., 


opened the department of English literature, in Uni- 


versity College, by an inaugural address. At the close 
of the Jecture a very valuable and costly work on the 
Portland Vase, by Mr. Thomas Windus, F,5.A., was 
presented to the college, and placed in the library. It 


was accompanied by Wedgwood’s description of the 
Portland Vase, with illustrations by Mr. Windus. 

Cholera is abating generally throughout the country. 
On Thursday morning the board of guardians for the 
parish of St. George in the East, Middlesex, issued 
orders for the closing of the cholera hospital, No. 3, 
Bath-terrace, Back-road, Cannon-street, in consequence 
of the total disappearance of the epidemic among the 

inhabitants. The medical officers and nurses 

ave been discharged, and the building is at present 

untenanted. The scourge has, however, appeared at 

Poole, Huddersfield, and Bradford. At Liverpool it 
has almost departed. 

The anniversary soiree of the Bedford Lecture and 
Scientific Institution, on Thursday last, was attended by 
Lord John Russell, the Duke of Bedford, and other 
members of that noble family, with Baron Parke, Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, and Mr. 8. Whitbread, M.P. 
Lord John Russell, in the course of his speech, referred 
to the circumstance that Bunyan wrote his “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” in a prison hard by; and thereon took 
occasion to dilate on the value of freedom in opinion, 
and to suggest as atopic for study and discussion, 
the causes of natural growth and decline. Sir H. 
Seymour remarked, that Howard had also lived in the 
neighbourhood of Bedford. 

The Peace Society is not entirely inactive. During 
the last fortnight (writes a correspondent), two lectures 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Stokes, in the Baptist 
Chapel, and the British School-room, Stourbridge, on 
the inconsistency with Christianity and general im- 
policy of war. It was happily shewn that at a time 
when the two most powerful nations of modern times, 
long mutually alienated and antagonistic, are 
thoroughly united and cordial, an admirable oppor- 
tunity is furnished for the establishment of the princiy-le 
of arbitration in the future adjustment of national 
difference. The lectures which were eloquent, pawer- 
ful, and convincing, were listened to with deep interest, 
and elicited unanimous acclamation. 

The subscription for the relief of the sufferers by 

the Newcastle fires promises to be among the most 
munificent ever collected in this country. Up to 
Friday morning it amounted to above £7,000, and 
among the subscriptions sent in we observed the Earl 
of Carlisle, £200, the Duke of Northumberland, £150 ; 
and subscriptions from working men in all parts of the 
country. 357 families have been relieved by the com- 
mittee, who are also exerting themselves in providing 
furniture and dwellings for the poor creatures burnt 
out, It is stated that the claims sent in for losses are 
of the most modest desuription, and the gratitude of 
the poor for the timoly relief afforded them is most 
affecting. 
A legal opinion reprinted from the Jurist, on the 
subject of copyright, now lies before us, in which the 
‘* glorious uncertainty” of the law obtains another tri- 
bute. Contrary to the reading of the general public— 
and of publishers especially—it is herein maintained 
that the late decision of the House of Lords docs not 
affect the question of foreign copyright in this country. 
We do not profess to see our way in the matter. When 
the decision in the House of Lords was made known, 
we phon? abstained from stating what. in our 
opinion would be the effect of that decision, —fecling 
ourselves, as regards the legal points, quite at sea. 
Practical men, however, with more courage than our- 
selves, resolved the question in their own interests,— 
and against the rights of the original authors and 
publishers. Perhaps they were legally safe in this 
reading of the law :—but we feel bound to warn them 
that the rights and wrongs of piracy are not free from 
uestion. Trouble may overtake the reprinters when 
they least expect it.— Atheneum. 


The new Post-office regulations have now come into 
ferce. The Money-order Office has been placed upon 
an entirely different basis, and the number of clerks 
materially reduced. On Saturday, the new arrange- 
ment of the scale of appointments with reference to 
the clerks in the Inland-office was notified to them, 
and in the evening the changes decided upon as to 
those in the London district-office were communicated 
to the officers in that department. It is stated, also, 
that those affecting the letter-carriers, messengers, 
stampers, &c., are in considerable state of forwardness, 
and that it has been determined to adopt a system of 
out-door detective inspection. The scale of salaries 
oe upon is the same as vier” “isa by the Lords 
of her Majesty’s Treasury. The system which has 
been carried out in making the new arrangements has 
been strictly in accordance with the propusitions of the 
Commissioners. 

All the world knows that Messrs. Routledge and 
Co. have been bringing out a cheap edition of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s novels. A statement having been 
made in the Publishers’ Circular of the 16th inst.,.to 
the effect that: “It is currently reported that the 
agreement between Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Rout- 
ledge has been rescinded,” the Messrs, Routledge give 
a most unqualified denial to the assertion. ‘So far 
from there being the slightest truth in this attack 
upon our house, we most positively and unequivocally 
assert, that not only does our agreement with Sir 
Bulwer Lytton remain intact, but that we have fulfilled 
every engagement we cntered into with him. We may 
also be allowed to state that, so far from the issue of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s works not answering, the circula- 
tion has been quite equal to our expectations.” ‘This 
statement is confirmed by Sir Bulwer Lytton himself, 
who, in a letter subsequently published, confirms the 
views of Messrs. Routledge and Co., and adds that 
they have hithertocarried out their contract ‘with equal 
liberality and honour.” ‘And it affords me,’’ he adds, 
‘¢sincere pleasure to learn that you see no cause to appre- 
hend that the ultimate results would leave you a loser by 
your spirited reliance on the increase of the reading 
public, and the steady and progressive demand for 


cheap literature, which is so distinguishing an attri- 
bute of our age,” | | 


-—-e—-—-—— 


Gleanings. 


Ben Lomond, and the mountains of Cumberland, 
are now covered with snow. 

The Bible, on the stenographic system, for the uso 
of the blind, cost six pounds, and occupies forty large 
volumes, 

The number cf Chinese in California, is estimated at 
40,000, and hundreds continue to arrive in a state of 
great poverty. 

The Picayune thinks Louis Napoleon so worn out 
with the anxieties of his position, that he would give 
anything for a little Nap! 

The enormous number of 6,152 sufferers were re- 
ceived into the Royal Free Hospital during the recent 
prevalence of cholera, is 

* Good Queen Bess,” when she visited Worcester, 
borrowed £200 of the corporation, which still stands as 
a ‘bad debt ”’ on the town books. 

The Limerick Examiner states that ‘‘ the Tablet has 
been ignominiously expelled from the Town-hall news- 
room ofthis city on account of its mischievously factious 
politics.” 

A beggar at Falkirk Tryst asked a farmer for alms ; 
the farmer had nothing but notes: “Then I can 
change ye a five-pound note, to oblige ye,” said the 
poor mendicant. 

An old author quaintly remarks— Avoid argument 
with ladies. In spinning yarns among si/ks and satins, 
a man is sure to be worsted and twisted. And when a 
man is worsted and twisted, he may consider himself 
wound up. 

A gentleman meeting one of his friends, who was 
insolvent, expressed great concern for his embarrass- 
ment. ‘You are mistaken, my dear sir (was the 
reply), it is not I, it is my creditors who are em- 
barrassed,”’ 

Sir John Bowring, on visiting a seminary in the 
province of Kiangso, was presented by the scholars with 
an address complimenting him on “the splendour of 
his pheenix-like appearance,”’ and wishing him ‘‘golden 
happiness ”’ all his days. | 

The Emperor Nicholas, if we may credit a Lancashire 
story, making his escape from Sebastopol in a balloon, 
was brought by an unfavourable wind across the 
English channel, and alighted at Staleybridge! Num- 
bers of countrypeople, on hearing the news, flocked 
into the town to seo the Czar! 

‘Why, Sarah,’’ remarked a schoolmaster to a young 
girl, who had failed to give a satisfactory answer to a 
question in arithmetic, ‘when I was of your age I 
could answer any question in arithmetic that was 
asked me ?’—** If you please, sir, I can give youa 
question I don’t think you can answer.”’—-‘‘ What is 
it, Sarah ?”,—‘* Why, sir, suppose one apple caused the 
ruin of the whole human race, how many such apples 
would it take to make a barrel of cider?” School- 
master fainted. 

Said Pacha, the new ruler of Egypt, says a corres- 
pondent of the Bombay Times, is evidently impressed 
with a sense of his present dignity and importance, and 
desirous that it should neither be lessened nor forgot- 
ten. On some of his ci-devant acquaintances calling 
upon him in an every-day costume and with a “ Well, 
old boy, how are you ?” Said Pasha drew himself up 
with much dignity, and asked whether they would 
presume to address Her Majesty Queen Victoria in a 
similiar costume and manner? He _ subsequently 
ordered that none should be admitted to his presence in 
shooting coats, or other than suitable costume—i.e., 
full dress, i 

A correspondent of tho Church and State Gazette 
strongly advocates the abolition of white cravats as 
the badge of the clerical office, on the ground of the 
expence of washing, and because the white tie is worn 
by servants of gentlemen and waiters of all kinds. 
This is carried to such a degree that, at public dinners, 
the clergy—especially the younger portion of them— 
and the waiting men, are confounded with each other. 


“If the clergy (he says) must be distinguished by . 


their extcrnal appearance, surely the badge may be 
worn on some other part of the body, or a tic of some 
other colour may be substituted. Let the badge be 
the peculiar cut of the coat, or of the waistcoat, or of 
the hat; or let it be a stripe of white upon the arm, or 
let it be what they please; but, in the name of com- 
mon sense and charity for the poorer clergy, let the 
white tie speedily become extinct.” 

According to the Lisbon correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Herald, the King of Portugal and his brother, the 
Duke of Oporto, speak with delight of the reception 
and treatmont they met with at the British court. 
Queen Victoria went down to the very door to meet 
them, kissed them both, addressed them at once as 
plain Pedro and Lewis, and during the whole time 
they stayed with her treated them as if they were her 
own children. On one occasion, little Don Lewis, not 
having the fear of the cholera before his eyes, was 
feasting gloriously upon an enormous bunch of grapes, 
when the Queen chancing to come up flung it away, 
administering at the same time a dose of good advice 
on the subject of diet. This affectionate familiarity so 
endeared her Majesty to the young strangers that they 
both cried when they took their last leave of her, as if 
they were parting from their own mother. 

The Cambrian has a long account of the cclebration 
at Swansea, a few days since, of the ancient custom of 
walking the borough boundaries. The “sport” was 
apparently of a very rough description, but was 
enlivened now and then by incidents of the following 
nature :—" The women and inhabitants of Cwmbria 
were very anxious to give every member of the pro- 
cession some mark of distinction as a memento of the 
day's proceedings. A young and neatly attired lass 
presented herself to the notice of the procession, being 
armed with a basin of water, apparently awaiting the 
approach of the Mayor, for immediately he arrived at 
the spot, the young woman, prepared to give him 
this salute with 


water. ILis worship, howeyer, per- 
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of 114., October 23, and any subsequent Monday, at Cannan’s, 
Gil Lambeth, flour 


: ceiving the intention of the young woman, and before | The stoppage was announced on Monday of the 
§ she had an opportunity to effect her purpose, closed in | small county bank of Messrs. Lemon and Co., of y mccoy Fang gs. Il a despher 93, and any subsequent 
upon her, and tilting the basin, sent the contents over | Brentwood, It was established in 1834, and consisted | Monday, at Cannan’s Aldermanbuty.—G. Saunders, Seymour- 
herself, and then fondly embracing her, imprinted a | of two es whose chief basiness was that of | street, Kuston-equare,, gas fitter, Me div. of 6d., October 23, 
kiss upoti her cheek for the (liquid) blow which she | general shopkeepers, their banking transactions being | 4. | rs ma ag soon gg he Gener th ok a 

had designed for his wotship. This etfanty was oy insignificant. gabsequent Thursday, at Cazenore’s — J: Wormald, 
received with loud checrs and laughter by all whe | The report of the state of trade in the manufac- | Glossop, shoemaker, tt @iv. of %. 1dd., October 31, and any 
witnessed it, whilst the young woman, somewhat | turing towns during the past week shows a continued | @bstquent Tuesday, at Hernaman's. 


abashed at being kissed before so many, retired | tendency to dainess and caution, but of the whole ee en ees 1t., On new pros, Outever 
covered with blushes.” is not unfavourable, At Manchester prices have 
en . been very heavy, and a considerable curtailment is ‘Tuesday 
BIRTHS. likely to take in the present rate of - |W. mg yo = a ae cart op Sanat Oa ie, 
October 17th, the widow of the late Mr. Riewarp Boperr, of | tion. With regard to the state of credi io Hernenial’s, Mencheder. y subsequent Tuesday, 
Stanford, Beds, of twin daughters. less distrust than in the preceding week. The 
athhal. sem. ee Birmingham advices describe great steadiness in tho Tuesday, October 24th, 1854, 
: MARRIAGES. iron-market, while employment also prevails in| ris « Gazettes” contains @ notice that the following place 
May 3rd, at New Plymouth, New Zealand, Mr. Gsorace Rutt | most of the gene trades of the town. The gun- | has deen @uty registered for the solemnization of marriages 
BURTON, third sn daughter of Kicnane Kinover’ Key MD. | makers have not exhibited the promised in | therein :-— 
: , eldest daughter of Ricuarp Kincpon, -» M.D. : . 
ga serecineny a Beer, near Calcutta, RoBeart J AMES, second their contracts with the Government, and have had Independent Chapel, Earl Shelton, Leicestershire. 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Jamas Wreram, to Leonora, daughter | the mortification, it ie said, of an intimation that BANKAUPTS. 
of HENRY ALBXANDER, Esq., of Howrah. 


been iege Stitt, W, G., Wellclose- square, glass merchant, November 
October 4th, at Liverpool, Jas, R. BroucHamM, Esq., barrister- cares Save eos . eagle manufacture | 9, December v solicitor, Mr. Wilson, Gresham-street. 
law, fourth son of the late Joun Waves Broucuan, Esq., and of 20,000. At Nottingham there is continued in- Mircaure, W. B,, Taunton-place, Regent’s-park, dealer in 
3 hew of Lord Brovcwam, to Isamtiua Exiza, fourth daughter | activity both in the hosiery and lace departments, | mining shares, November 9. December 11; solicitors, Messrs 
nep nly Esq Dingl Bank. Li : though ° ere maintained In the woollen dis Hillyer and Fenwick, Fenchurch-street. 
+ ee Tae ae he C som st tional Chare 1. Lowestoft, by the . , woe : ~ | SPanton, F. H., Nofwich, innkeeper, November 7, December 7 4 
Octobe i ult, af Coventre sesisfed by the Kev GB Johveon, | triste the home demand is very good, especially for | solicitors, Mesars. Lawrence and Co., Old Jewry-chambers ; and 
rap tection the Rev. ‘Moseas Wittaue, B.A., of Fordingbridge, those articles suitable for the entire population, and the | Mr. Atkinson, Norwich. 
to Sopnta ANNE, eldest daughter of Mr. Ropsat Deir, Lowestoft. | export trade is unusually quiet at this season. In the necro ee R., deg ag song bree Pe ge November 7, 
October 17th, by licence, at Bethel Chapel, Woolman, Bucks, | Frish linen-markets there has not been much revival, | “Nurean, T., Cambridge, brewer, October’ 31, December 18 ; 
by the Rev. S. Weston, the Rev. Tuomas STYLEs, of Great Mar- but the point to which prices have fallen has led to an above. , . ’ ; oo 
low, to Ex1aa, younger daughter of Mr. Joun Batt, of Burnham, po 


: : Hettors, Mesrrs, Baddekyn, Leman-street, Goodinan’s-felds ; and 
Bucks. increase of transactions. Mr. King, Cambridge. 


Nasa, H. J., Grewn-court, Cheapside, woollen warchouseman 
October 17th, at Batter-street, Chapel, Plymouth, by the Rev.| The ee a from the port of Lendon for the Aus- ’ ; 
J, bart, Mr, Romast,Barcewoon to Mim Many Loc Jan | ina colonies during the past week have comprised two aan 

tober 17th, at the Congregational Chapel, Douglas, Isle of | Vessels only—one for Sydney, 41 tons, the other, | Donatsr, W.. Daventry, Northamptonshire, grocer, November 
Mann. by the Rev. W. C. Stallybrass, Jasrzn Joun Carrem, of | fot Portland Bay, of 836 tons. The rates of freight | 4: December 13; solicitors, Messrs. Austin and de Gex, Gray’s-inn, 


Loughborough, to Hamner Muttingron, daughter of Jean S. | continue to exhibit great depression. Ne ae dee ee 
Jackson, Esq., of Falcon Cliff, Isle of Man. 


men a es 
October 17th, at Queen’s-road Chapel, Dalston, by the Rev. W. | q » Verwhtm-build- 
Miall, Mr. Henay Git, of Richmond-villa, Dalston, to Marr, PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS DURING THE WERK. ings, Gray’s-inn, and Mr. Jennings, Ipewieh. 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. J. Mian, of Kennington. 


Wed.  Thruré. Frida 77 Mondy. Tnesd. Davis, A., Tottenhamcourt-road, hardwareman, October 31, 
October 20th, by licence, at West Orchard Chapel, Coventry, | Sper Ct. Consois 91§ § | 949 4 Hors ol 944 949 


November 23; solicitor, Mr. Braham, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. 


% 3 ‘ Miss | Consols. for Ac- Futiweop, J., Birmingham, brass candlestick manufacturer, 
ye weak SORE, Tie © pone ea 955 8 | 9486 | 94g f | rt | 5 November 3 and 30 ; solicitor, Mr. Hawkes, Birmingham. ; 
5 . October 24th, at the Catntienlas- seal Chapel, by the Rev. | 3 per Cent. Red 999 x.d, 905 x.d. 93} = a.| 998 4 ost oat HAWK1ns, J., and Nsxpuaw, R., Sheffield, Yorkshire, table knife 
Ebenezer Davies, Mr. bf men Ropsxt Hoopzr to Miss Jane | New gage 994 x.4.'99) x.2. 099 x.4.| 99) § ont eS ah * sere ems 4, and December 9; solicitor, Mr. 
Louisa SHARPE, both of Islington. Ann booed x.d, xa. x.d. , : 
At the Independent Chapel, Sudbury, Suffolk, by the Rev. J. | India Stock ....) — | — wae 230 oof 212 ead pace go gee we Birkenhead, Cheshire, coal dealer, 
Gill, the Rev. W. BENTLEY to JANE BROUGHTON BUTLAA, relict of — Stock PETS a x.d. “ y x.d. = x.d es Bp oe Te ’ tora, Messrs, Stockley aed Thompson, 
late Rev. Prers EpMuND Butter, B.A. xchequer | pm | m-| 4pm pm m | 5 ° 
ee DEATHS ndia Bonds....' tf} pm | 10 pin _ iW 1 pan = 2 ee ~ Se eee agent, November 7 and 
August 17th, at Cuttack, after a few days’ illness, the Rey, | “As Annuities 45-1624 4fx.d. 48-16xd 4§ | 4-16 | cig | 25 solicitors, Messrs. Evans and Som, Liverpool 


Fossuaw, R., Live » Machine maker, November 7 and 26 ; 
Amos araheige sh rye a Bap ng i ——. Missionary in aa SSS AROSE solicitor, Mr. Bremer, ‘/~ 
connexion with the Genera i onary ety. Sutru, J., and Siursow, R., Burnley, Lancashire, fronfounders 
September 20th, killed at the battle of the Alma, See Wiensase Ghe Gazette. November 9 and 80 ; solicitor, Mr. ath — 
Norris Younea, Bart., Lieutenant 23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers, SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION 
aged 21. The deceased Baronet was married but a few weeks Z 


ew BANK OF ENGLAND. E. Davtpsor, Leith, ship broker, November 4. 
prev — byt see: te a ha cen, teed at the battle An Account, pursutint to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, gap. 3 , ¥, JaRpDing, Edinburgh, wine merchant, November 2. 
of the Alma, the Viscount Caxwron, Captain of the Scots | for the week ending on Saturday, the Mth day of October, 1854. 
Fusilier Guards, aged 38, eldest son of the Earl WaLprcraves. 188UE DEPARTHENT. 

October 13th, at Rathillet Manse, Cupar, Fife, aged 36, Acnms 2 
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2 Markets. 
ANNE, the beloved wife of the Rev. Jamus Bonwicx, and grand- | Notes issued . . 26,333,416) Government Debt . 11,015,100 
daughter of the late Dr. Jenment, of Oxendon Chapel, : Other Securities. . 2,984,900 
October 13th, after a prolonged indisposition, which she endured Geld Coin & Bullion 12,333,410 MARK LANE, Loxpow, Monday, October 23, 1854, 
with Christian fortitude, HANNAH, the beleved wife of Mr. Jamas Silver Bullion .. om The sapply of Fhglish Wlieat was woderate this morni , 
OranceE, Granby-street, Nottingham, aged sixty years. She had etitemntmcnnsatilinds ia. > | was taken mf by the Millers at an advance of 10s. ¥ o aan per 
moor sh fac the Independent denomination for the long 226,833,410 226,333,410 | Moriday’s prices. Foreign was held for a similar advance, which 
October 4th, aged 4) tn Rav. Joum Kay, paster of the Inde- —a DEPARTMENT. P be ge higher rater han phe hoor bog rte full Sigh 
ndent Church, Cogges x. | . . onday pe 
"October 15th, Joan HixcuLirr, Esq., of 1, Notting-hill-terrace, | Proprieters’ Capital. goons eee = Saree, ne sweet eanghes Are wort dis to die, ‘Heri font 
a Oct ar ith, in Queen Anne-street, CHARLEs PowLett Rusn- | Pubic Deposits . . 2,554,022 | Dead Weight Ane gad Tues, &. 90 Se. ¥ qr. dearer, We were but moderately 
ame Esq., Commissioner of Inland Revenue 63 r Deposits . . 11,216,564] mnuity) . . . . 11,079,038 | Supplied with Oats, and purchases could not have been made 
“October 13th, of scarlet fever, at Christ's Ho Hewrrsow Seven Day and other Other Securities . . 15,116,469 | Without paying 2s. ¥ gr. more than on Monday last. Linseed 4s, 
sonar Sea, ¥ . . Buls 1,079,986 | Notes 356 to 5s. ¥ qr., and Cakes £1 ¥ ton dearer. 7 
RIcHARD TANNER, aged 14 years, the third son of the late ALFazp eee eo 0 5,MIY, Of ote” @. » ' 
THOMPSON ging eollctias ou ‘ : Gold and Silver Coin 571,196 wise Bairiss. ars! Foanien. 
October 16th, at her residence ow-green, near Birmingham —eneniie ° . ® 83 
after a long and severe affliction, Mary, wife of Tuomas Jacksex, 232,522,140 | £38,b02,140 | Essex and Kent, Red 70t078 | Dantz ree, 
and mother of the Rev. W. Jackson, of Mansfield, Nottingham- M. MARSHALL. Chief Cashier Ditto White . . 7% 84) Konigsberg,Red. .74 40 
shire, in the 67th year of her age. Dated the 19th day of October, 1884. , ’ Ling,, Norfolk, & Pomeranian, Red . 74 84 
October 17th, at Holly- , Dalston, Mrs. ANN WHEELEY, at Yorksh Red.—- -—j| Rostock 


oe ee ae 

the advanced of 94, widow of Mr. Epwasp Wassuer, for- | ; Northumb. & Scotch - —/| Danish & Holstein . 

merly of Leadenhall street. ) ; Friday, October 20th, 1854. Rye .... . .44 46) East Friesland . . os 3 

1 October 18th, at Middlewich, Cheshire, WitttaM Tuomas, in-| ‘The “ Gandite™ coritains « notice that the following places have | Batley malting (new) 82 40| = Petersburg =. . . 60 74 

fant son of Mr. LUKE STong, aged one menth. been duly registered for the solemnization of marriages therein :— |, Distillimg . . . ng | ‘Rigaand Archangel 60 G6 
October 18th, at the house of her brother, Epw. S. Buzrr, Esq., Sydenham 3 . ; 


Park Chapel a : « - 66 72 Polish Odessa 64 76 
the Elms, Bridlington, Janetta Marcanst, the beloved wife of | Well-street Chapel, Coventry. Beans, Mazagan. . . 44 50/ Marianopolt. . , .72 78 
the Rev. Perer La Trose, of London, aged 53 years. St. James’s Catholic Chapel, Garstang, Lancashire. 4 Ticks . (so Fees cs Oe oa 
October 18th, at Winderinore, Vesmertans. weather he had  daada salimini i aw se eo oo =| Egyptian ies . . 54 58 
gone for the benefit of his . Agtes WiLLIamM O'REILLY, , etek ere. = American . 74 #8689 
of the Admiralty, London, aged 4, cousin of the Right Hon. Sig} "#02" P., Menstone, Yorkshire, inmkeeper, October 17. Pons, White . . . .44 46| Barley Pomeranian | 34 33 
CHARLEs Woop, Bart., President of the Board of Control. The . BANKEUPTD. Grey. . » » . »- 44 4) Konigsberg .. .— — 
deceased is interred at Bowness, Westmoreland. Batt, W. Y., Wood-street, Cheapside, and Holland.strest,| Maple . + -4 | Dati... ..9 Mm 
October 19th, at his residence, at Lowestoft, in the Sard year | Blackftiars-road, wholesale , October 28, December '9;| Boilers. . . . . 50 52) East Friesland. . . 40 32 
of his age, James ConMAN, Keq., of Stoke Holy Cross, mear — Messrs. Depree and Austen, Lawrence-lane, Cheap- — — a : . eo ree rn 
orwich. ’ Orcigm . »« + «+ « Cssh yy 24 30 
October 19th, Ex1zaBeTa Jones, widow of the late Mr. James | , Catw, C., Canw, C. fun., Gertrude-street, Chelsea, builders, | Oats (Emglisn feed) 2 34) Béans— 
Jones, of Walworth. She died at the house of her son-in-law, October .28, December 9; sdlicitors, Messrs. Griine and Co., Bed- | Flour, town maie, per ——- s+ été * se 
Mr. H. HALL, 8, Hanover-place, Old Kent-road, aged 59. ford-row. Suck, of 980 Ibs... . 54 70! Pigeon 
October 19th, of apoplexy, aged 25, Hewny, eldest san of Mr.| _ Dwanim, C., Frederick’s-place, City, merchant, October 30 


Sees ee 
, | Linseed, English . . CO @3/ ‘Egyptian .... ' 
CHARLEs ANDREWS, ironmonger and upholsterer, of the Market | November 30; solcitors, Messrs. Lawrence and Co. Ba! . . « OO 


Wf 3S 40 
, Old Jewry- tle . 0 «G3 Peas, White . . . 144) 
Hill, deeply lamented by his family and friends. chambers. hee es 6 65 | Oats— 
October 21st, Sir Tuomas Byam Magtin,G.C.B., Admiral of | Fasrveman, I., Liverpool, stockbroker, November 3, 30; solici- | Hempsecd . . . , 40 | in +6 « «- «i. ae 
the Fleet and Vice-Admiral of England, in the 82nd year of | tor, Mr. Dodge, Liverpool. Canaryswed ... .43 OS6' Jahde . ....2 3 
his age. Hawains, E., Ponsonby-street, Westminster, builder, October | Cleversecd per cwt. of | c_ na. =e 
—_—_—_—_——_—_——— 27, November 30; solicitors, Messrs. Hopgood, King William- 1iMibs. English . 48 52! Danish yellow feed . 2% 3% 
Ht 3 h t d ° I — er . : + German. ....42 G0 thera a Se ees 
' gEweTT, J., Leamington Priors, Warwick: brickinaker, French’. «© « « -@ etersburm. . . .2 
nt elli th ce Prior, and Mésers. Motteram and Knight, Birmingham. Linseed Cakes . £14 to £144 New York. . . .36 44 
: Q . | Hircucocs, H. M., Ilkeston, Derbyshire, milter, November 7, |} Bape Cake 25 10 to £6 per ton Spanish persack. . 60 64 
a 28 ; solicitor, Mr. Spooner, Leicester. ot Rapesved £29 to £31 per last Carraway Seed . . 32 32 
~, Crry, Tuesday Evening. | “AMEEAT: K.. biverpool, merehant, November 3, 20 ; solicitor, | BUTCHER'S MEAT, Surrurienp, Monday, October 93. 
The Stock Market has been ver inanimate for Meavows. H., W ys, Huntingdonshire, draper, October 30, The supply of foreign stock in to-duy's market was comparatively 
several davs past. It is unt by any external | November 30; solicitor, Mr. Jones, Sise-lane. small, and in very inferior condition. From our own grazing 
7 : ys past. = . 4 : M’ MILLaNn, G., Bennett-st districts there was a decided falling off in the arrivals of Rvasts.at 
circumstanees—a condition likely to continue until the |”) her 9: solicitors ee October | ieast two-thirds of which were beneath the middle quatity ; 
arrival of conclusive news from Sebastopol. The] } . ’ 


Moss, W., Liverpool, cabinet maker, October 31, Noveinber 22 ; indeed, this Was one of the worst supplies we alugat ever 
Supply of money out of dvors is abundant, and there | solicitors, Messrs. Evans and Sons, Liverpool, witnessed. The attendance of buyers being vood, the Beef trade 


: — , 1as Osmenon, P.,. Herworru, 4, Haerwourtu, T., Burpee, E., and ruled brisk at an advance in the quo‘ations of fully 24. W wths, 
oe case in the discount — a f CrossLey, R., be ppt mill, near "Rawtenstall, Lancashire, cotten rhe primest Scots sold freely at on, 4” MItbs. The rece, pts of 

en also increased by further considerable arriva SO! | imanufacturers, October 31, November 23; solicitors, Messrs. Beasts from Lincomshire, Leicestershire, and Northanptonshtre, 
gold from Australia and New York, together with | Grundy, Manchester. 


winounted to ae short-horns ; from other parts of Kughend, 700 
weet : : breeds ; and from Scotiand, 20 horned and polled Scots 
anm uncements of larger sums on the way. Thespecu Surman, J., New Hampton, Middlesex, market gardener, | of Various p : 

: | _ . ‘ October 26, November 23 ; solici § . | There was a decrease in the supply of Sheep; nevertheless the 
it and remarkable movement in tue Or esh soar street. at Ane. Acted, Peneneen demand for all breeds wasin a slugyish state at last Monday ‘ 
lowever, which has sent up prices to the ighest point Tateisy, L., Ince, Lancashire, cotton spinner, November 3; | Currency. We were rather scantily supplied with Calves, for 
attained before the harvest, has somewhat counteracted | solicitor, Mr. Rowley, Manchester. 


which the inquiry ruled active, and in some instances the quota. 
these advantageous influences. To-day the market is Waetetpon, T., Bakewell, Derbyshire, tatlor, October 30, Novem. | tions had an upward tendency. The top figure was 4s. sd. V sibs. 


‘Ls ; solicitors, . The sale for Pigs was steady, on former terms. 
flat. This was first transfer day for the New 3 per plat Boe Messrs. Bowley, Nottingham, and Koberts, oo ego bom he oa 
Cents. and Reduced; and there was considerable busi- 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 


. : s. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
| ness doing at the Bank. North 803 By ‘~ a ae a bat div. ght 98. October Coarse and infcrior Prime course wool- 
Share , at Northerns 7&8 Onday, at Cannan’s, rmanbury.—- Beusts. . . . 3 2 3 4) ledSheep. . . 310 4 © 
90 ares were generally flat. sg 1002- Mid- H. Brown ant 8. Cesena, Windsor, Berkshire, bankers. 2nd div. | Second quality do. 3 6 3% 10| Prime South Down 
» London and North Westerns 4 3 of 2d., October 23, and any subsequent Monday, at Cannan’s! Prime large Oxen' 4 0 4 8| Sheep. ee ee 
lands, 68%. Caledonians 594, : ! Aldermanbury.—G. Lawrance, Abin on, saddier, and Sunning- | Prime Scots, Ac. . 410 5 O| LargecoarseCalves 3 4 4 0 
The imports of the Precious Metals during the past | well, Berkshire, and Culham, Oxfordshire, brick inaker, Ist div. | Coarse and inferior Prime smalido. . 4 2 4 8 
weak Were éesth densidessble say to the extent of of 2s. 6d., ctober 23, and any subsequent Monday, at Cunnan’s, Sheep... . 83 2 3 4] Lurge Hogs. — 2 a 
nal 5 - h ’ far as can be Aldermanbury.—R. Cross, Southampton, watchmaker, 2nd div. | Second quality do. 3 6 3 8|Neatsmalllorkers 4 6 5 0 
nearly £900,000, while the exports, 80 of 10§4., October 23, and any su Monday, at Cannan’s,} Suckling Calves, 22s. to 24s. ; and quarter-oN! store Pigs, 21: 4 
ascertained, were about £330,000. Aldermanbury.—T, H. Burton, Winchester, cowkeeper, Ist div. | to 28s. each. 
e 
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NEWGATE and LEADENHALL; Monpar, Oct. 23.—The su 
plies of each kind of Meat on sale in these markets are seasonably 
good; but their general quality is inferior. In most kinds a full 
average business is doing at our quotations. About 4,000 carcases 
of meat arrived from the country last week: 


Per 8lbs. by the carcass. 

s. d.s. d. s. d.s. d. 
Inferior Beef ... 3 0 3 2|SmallPork. ..3 483 6 
Middlingdo. . . 8 4 3 6/| Inferior Mutton 38432 
Prime largedo. . 3 8 4 O/| Middlingdo. .. 44 4 6 
Do.smalldo. . . 4 2 4 4] Primedo ...32 4 4 
Large Pork. . . 8 4 4 31 Vemlk . «© « wis £45 B 


BREAD.—The prices of Wheaten Bread in the Metropolis are 
from 9. to 10d.; and Household do., 74d. to 84d. per 4lbs. loaf. 


POTATOES, Borovucn anpd SpiTaLrizLps, Monday Oct. 23.— 
Since this day se’pnight the arrivals of potatoes have been steadily 
on the increase ; But the imports of foreign have been only 6 bar- 
rels from Bremen, and 20 baskets from Amsterdam. A full ave- 
rage business is doing in all kinds at full prices. Regents, 80s. to 
Ht middlings, 60s. to 65s.; Shaws, 75s. to 85s.; blues, 80s. to 
85s. per ton. : 


PROVISIONS, Lonpow, re igs SF pa was a good business 
doing in Irish Butter last week. ces were well supported, and 
the appearances towards the close of the market indicated the 
probability of highcr rates. Foreign met buyers at an advance of 
1s. to 28.0on most kinds. Bacon.—Irish and Hambro’ singed sides, 
of prime quality, were in short supply, and ls. to 2s. dearer, 
Hams sought atter ; the stock very light. Lard without change, 


Prices oy Butrer, Cazese, Hams, &c. 
8. 8. a 


Friesland per cwt. 106 to 108 ; Cheshire (new) per cwt. 66 to 80 
ee ee ee eee ee 
Dorset . . . . + 110 112) Double Gloucester . 60 70 
Carlow .... 98 100)Singledo .... 6 170 
Waterford .. . 98 100) York Hams(new). . 76 84 
Cork (new) . . . 84 94 | Westmoreland,do. . 72 82 
Limerick (old) . . — =$—/J|Irishdo ..... 6 1% 
Sligo. . . . +6 « — =| Wiltshire Bacon (green) 72 74 
Fresh, per doz, 13s. 0d. 14s. 0d.' Waterford ... _- — 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Oct. 23.—The amount of Duty a 


present declared is £46,367 8s. 6d. ; and as the districts still un 
announced are but trifling, the above sum may be considered very 
near the ultimate amount. Our market, under these circum- 
stances, is firm; and as the result of the Duty is now known, there 
isevery probability of a more active trade, Prices may be quoted 
as follows :— 


&e fs & 


Mid and East Kents.......ee+e- 16 16to21l 9 
Weald of Kents: eeseeeeoeoeeeeee 15 15 9 16 10 
Sussex Pockets...ccesccssessse 15 O,, 15 15 


SEEDS.—There are not yet any transactions passing in clover 
or trefoil. Canaryseed comes in very scanty supply, and was 
noted 3s. to 4s. dearer this morning. inter tares are 6d. to Is. 
per bushel dearer. Rapeseed fully maintains its value. Hemp- 
aced obtains an advance of Is. to 2s. per qr. We have to report 
ati improved demand for linseed, and prices are on the advance. 
Black Sea has realized 57s. to 62s.; and Calcutta, 59s. to 61s. per 
quarter. East India rape is worth 56s. to 57s. ‘ares are dearer, 
and all other articles are firm. 


WOOL, Crry, Monday.—The imports of wool into London last 
week were 5,189 bales; of which 1,102 were from Port Philip, 
1,253 from Moreton Bay, New South Wales, 1,164 from Sydney, 
1,422 from the Cape of Good Hope, 155 from Taganrog, and the 
rest from Germany, &c. On Thursday the public auctions of 
colonial and foreign began to a full attendance of buyers, both 
from our manufacturing districts and the continent. The foliow- 
ing is the quantity to be offered :—Australian, 14,500 bales; Port 
Philip, 18,500; Van Dieman’s Land, 3,000; South Australian, 
4,600; Western Australian and New Zealand, 1,050; Cape of 
Good Hope, 6,200; making a total of 47,850 bales, exclusive of 
foreign. This includes all that had arrived in time, and 1s less 
than usual at this season. The sales, partly from this cause, 
opened with great spirmt in the biddings, and at fully the rates of 
the series which closed in August last. Owing, in some measure, 
to the commencement of the er sales of colonial wool, and the 
absence of large buyers for English wool, the market has ruled 
very dull since Monday last ; yet we have no change to notice in 
price. We may observe, however, that some of the holders are 
rather anxious sellers. 


a. d. 8. d. 
Down tegs ee ee os 27a: ae 4 
Half- breds ee ee ee l if — l | 
Ewes clothing oe ee eo O11 — 1 O 
Kent Fleeces ¢e oe os oe ee oe oe 
Combing Skins... oe oo (t. B — 7G 
Flannel Wool ee oe - Oll —- 1 IR 
Blanket Wool ee ee ee 0 8} ro l | 
Leicester Fleeces; oo «=—Cl ee ODI — 1 OF 


TALLOW, Monday, October 23.—Since Monday last, the de- 
mand for all kinds of Tallew has ruled brisk, and. prices have 
advanced tu some extent. ‘To-day the market is firm, and P.Y.C. 
on the spot is quoted at 67s. to 67s. 6d. per cwt. Town Tallow is 
66s. net cash. Rough Fat, 3s. 8d. per 8lbs. 7 


Particulars of Tallow. 


1850. 1851 1852. | 1853. | 1854. 

Mtock . « « ' @2,233) 27,416 22,573) 30,079 
Price of Y.C.~. . Md. to/43s.01.to 58s.6d.to/67s.0d.t0 

—ts. Ud.) Bis. 91. | 43s. Gd.) 58s. 9d.) 67s. Ga. 
Delivery last week 2,347 2.474, 3,882) = 2,449 
Ditto from Ist June 35,510) 35,014; 42,845) 27,923 
Arrival last wéek . |‘ 4 6,163 369 5,513 2,375 
Ditto from Ist June| 47,759 41,210 20,802; 42,193; 22,002 


62s. 6d. 68s. 6d. 


Price of Town . . | 41s. Od. | 39s. Gd. | 45s. Oa. 


HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS, Saturday, October 14. 
Market Hides, 56 to 64 Ibs. 0 3}to 0 . pr Ib. 


Ditto a a 0 3¢ , 
Ditto Se Serer: 7... * 
Ditto OO Beme -« «© ts OSG 0 3? ,, 

” s + 0 3 0 4 9? 

es aie fy wt ee a 0 44 ,, 

eee We. FP Hee 

. - » _ 6 0 0 0 each. 

. . . a 2 0 3 Q 9” 

© . . . 6 0 0 0 tT) 

s . 7 * 3 y 4 6 9 

Kents and half-breds . . . « 38 4 ft ie 
Downs * - > ® s 7 6 2 9 3 4 99 
lambs. , . ° ° , co = pees 


OILS, Monday.—Common fish oils are in moderate request, on 
former terms. Linseed on the spot has advanced to 36s. 6d. and 
36s. Yd., and for delivery to the end of the yeur, 37s. per cwt. 
Rape is again dearer. Brown, 48s.; refined, 50s. to Sls.; 
Cochin cocoa-nut is worth 50s. to 5ls.; Ceylon, 49s. 6d, to 50s. ; 
and palm, 47s. to 49s. per cwt. ‘Turpentine is steady at our quo- 
tations. 


COTTON, Liverpoot, Oct. 23.—The market closed heavily, 
without change in prices. The sales amounted to 7,000 bales— 
1,000 for export and 500 on speculation—comprising 180 Pernain 
and Maharam, 6}d. to Gjd. ; 300 Bahia, Gd. to Gg. ; 100 Egyptian, 
Gd. to 8d; 700 Surat, 3d. to 4fd. ; and 80 Sea Islands, 14d. to 
24d. per lb. 


COALS, Monday, October 23.—S. Hartlepool, 27s. ; Lambton’s, 
278.; Hilda, 24s. ; HY hing ee Hartley's, 2is.; Hollywell, 21s. 
3d.; Tanfield, 17s, 3d.; Burnhope, lés. A firm market at Fri- 
day's wale, 21 fresh abipe, 


— Advertisements. 
PARALYSIS, ASTHMA, INDIGESTION. 


—Invalids are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 
22, Brunswick-square, London, for his pamphlet on Medical 
Galvanism, which will be forwarded gratis, on receipt of two 
stamps for postage. ‘Terms One Guinea a week. 


O NERVCUS SUFFERERS.— 


A Retired Clergyman, having been restored to healthin afew 
days after many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to inake 
known to others the Means of Cure : and will, therefore, send free, 
on receiving. a stamped envelope, properly addressed, a copy of the 
prescription used.—Direct the Rev. E. DOUGLASS, 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, London 


ODDARD’S NON-MERCURIAL 


PLATE POWDER is recommended by all the principal 
Silversmiths,-as the Best and Safest article ever introduced for 
cleaning Plate. See the Testimonials, and names of more than 
509 of the leading Firms, which accompany each Box. Pre 
only by the Inventor J. Goddard, chemist, Leicester, and sold by 
SOS Silver-smiths, and Chemists, in Boxes Is, and 4s. 6d 
each. 


‘It only requires a trial to ensure its use in every family.” 


URE OF STAMMERING, &c.—EDIN- 


BURGH.—Mr. A. MELVILLE BELL, F.R.S.S.A., PRO- 
FESSOR of ELOCUTION and VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY, Author of 
the “‘ Principles of Speech,” the ‘ Elocutionary Manual,’’ “‘ Ob- 
servations on Speech and Vocal Impediments,’’* &c. &c.—Receives 
resident or visiting Pupils, in Edinburgh, for the GUARANTEED 
CURE of STAMMERING, and all DEFECTS of SPEECH. Pro- 
spectus, with Testimonials and Card of Terms, forwarded on 
receipt of postage (4stamps). Address—13, South Charlotte-street, 
Charlotte-squ are, Edinburgh : 


* Prices of the works mentioned above, which may be ordered 
of any Bookseller :—No. 1, 6s. 6d.; No. 2, 38. 6d.; No. 3, Six- 
pence. 


MPORTANT to EMIGRANTS and tho 


PUBLIC GENERALLY. PLUMBE’S SOUTH SEA ARROW- 
ROOT.—The genuine and superior qualities of this article have 
long established it in public estimation. It is greatly preferred by 
the most eminent Physicians in London for Invalids, and as the 
best food for infants. It also forms a light nutritious diet for gene- 
ral use, and is most valuable in all cases of Diarrhea. It is strongly 
recommended for Cholera ; acting as a preventive it should be used 
freely during the Epidemic. 


Directions accompanying each packet, which bears the signa- 
ture of A. S. PLUMBE, 3, ALIE-PLACE, GREAT ALIE- 
STREET, WHITECHAPEL. Agents appointed in all parts of 
Town and Country. Retailed in London by Snow, Paternoster- 
row ; Ford, Islington; Morgan, Sloane-street ; Williams, Moor- 
gate-street ; Medes, Camberwell; Poulton, Hackney ; and others. 


| ls. 6d. Wrapper, 2s. Cloth, 
HE INDICATIONS of the CREATOR; 


or, the Natural Evidence of Final Cause. By GroncE 
TaYLorn. Also in the same volume, GENESIS and GEOLOGY, 
or an Investigation into the Reconciliation of the Modern Doc- 
trines of Geology with the Declarations of Scripture. By Denis 
Crorron, B.A., with an Introduction by Dr. Hitchcock. 


OAH and HIS TIMES: Embracing the 


Consideration of Various inquiries Relative to the Ante- 
diluvian and Earlier Postdiluvian Periods. By Rev. J. M. OLm- 
STEAD, M.A. 


William Collins, London. (Mr. Blackwood, Agent.) 


This day, in 18mo, price ls. 6d., 


HE ONENESS of PROVIDENCE. 


(Being “Great Truths for Thoughtful Hours” No. IV.) 

By the Rev. Davip Latne, M.A., F.R.S. Incumbent of (Trinity, 
St. Pancras. 

PRLIMINARY ESSAY. 
HUMAN HAPPINESS. By C. B. Appgrer, Esq. M.P. 
No. I. The PATERNAL CHARACTER of GOD. By the Rev. 
GEORGE GILFILLAN. | 
II. oe ENESS of the BIBLE. By the Rev. Davip 
AING. 


III. The POWER of PERSONAL GODLINESS. By the 
Rev. Dr. BurceEss. 


Blackader and Co., 13, Paternoster-row. 


OVELLO’S FOLIO EDITION of 


ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, MASSES, &c., in Vocal 
Score, with Accompaniment for the Pianoforte or Organ, by V. 
NoveLLo. — Handel’s Messiah, 10s.; Judas Maccabseus, 15s. ; 
Samson, 15s. ;jlsrael in[Egypt, 15s. ; Jephtha, I5s.; Joshua, 15s. ; 
Deborah, |5s.; Soloman, 15s.; Saul, 15s. ; Dettingen Te Deum, 
Ss.; Zadok the Priest, Is. 6d.; Acis and Galatea, 10s.; 
Alexander's Feust, 10s.; Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, 6s.; Haydn's 
Creation, 12s.; Seasons (quarto), 14s. Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, 
2ls.; Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang), 148,; Neukomm's David, 
24s. ; Mount Sinai, 24s.; Pierson’s Jerusalem, 3ls. 6d. ; Jackson’s 
(Mashain) Deliverance of Israel, 21s. ; Isaiah, 24s.; Beethoven’s 
Engedi, or David in the Wilderness (Mount of Olives), 9s. Elvey’s 
Resurrection, 9s. Romberg’s Lay of the Bell, 9s. Sphor’s Last 
Judgment (quarto), 6s. 


*,* Please order ‘** Novello’s Editions.” 
London : J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


HORAL SOCIETIES and PRIVATE 
Associations for the Practice of Music will find in J. Alfred 
Novelltu’s Catalogue, No. 3 (a New Edition of which is just pub- 
lished), a detail of the large collection of Works printed in separate 
Vocal and Orchestral Parts. : 


London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry 


OVELLO’S ORIGINAL OCTAVO 


EDITION of ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, MASSES, &c., 
in Vocal Score, with Pianoforte Accompaniment by Vincent 
NovsetLo. Bound in cloth—Handell’s Messiah, 4s. ; Judas Macca- 
beus, 4s.; Samson, 4s.; Israel in Egypt, 4s., Solomon, 7s. 6d. ; 


Jephtha, 6s. Gd. ; Joshua, 5s. 6d.; Deborah, 6s. 6d.; Alexander’s- 


Feast (paper cover), 3s. 6d.; Acis and Galatea, 3s.; Ode to St. 
Cecilia's Day, 2s. (the last three bound in one volume, 9s.) ; Det- 
tingen Te Deum and Zadok the Priest (paper cover), %s. 6d. 
Haydn's Creation, 3s. Mendelssohn’s St, Paul, 6s. 6d.; Hymn of 
Praise —(Lobgesang) (paper cover), 48.; As the Hart Pants, Is. 6d. 
(the last two bound in one vol., 58. @d.) Romberg’s Lay of the 
Bell (paper cover), 23. 6d.; Beethoven's Engedi, or David in the 
Wilderness (Mount of Olives) ( rcover),3s. Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass in G, 3s. 6d.; Haydn’s Third or Imperial Mass, 2s. 6d. , 
Beethoven’s Massa in C, 2s 6d. (or the three Masses bound in one 
vol., 8s. 6d.) Mozart’s Requiem Mass, 2s.: the Masses haye the 
original Latin as well as English words. : 


*,* Please to order “ Novello’s Editions.” 
London ;: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry 


= 


—————__.. 


Prite 128.64., 
PINAL CURVATURE: its Theory, its 


Cure. Illustrated by Cases and Coloured Pilates. By 


Grorce N. Errs, Surgeon to Harrison’s Spinal 
Middlesex-place, New-road. i 


ed 


Just published, price 2s., by post 2s. 64., 


[DEBILITY and IRRITABILITY leila 


by SPERMATORRH@A ; the Symptoms, Effects 
Rational Treatment. By T. H. Yeoman, M.D., Physician to a. 
General Post Office Letter Carriers’ Provident Institution, &c; 


London: Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange ; and, by post 
only, from the Author, 25, Lioyd-squarc. 


SS 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Alu the best NEW WORKS may be had 


in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY by 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 


eT 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’3 NEW MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOOL MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S 


MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for: the PIANOFORTE. 
Enlarged and fingered by Cart Czerny. Sixty-fifth Edition. 


“* Never in the history of publishing had a book of this kind so 
remarkable arun. It is a universal favourite. The teacher who 
uses it finds himself relieved of half his labour, and where a 
teacher cannot be had, this work (of all existing works) affords 
the best substitute. Its cheapness, too, is astonishing; 62 large 
music-pages for 4s.” 


To be had of all Musicsellers and Booksellers, and of the Pub- 
lishers, Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, London. 


RATORIOS, &.—ROBERT COCKS 


and Co.’s OCTAVO EDITIONS: Edited by Jonn Bisnop, 
of Cheltenham. Messiah (from Mozart’s score, with an Appendix 
of 57 papes), 6s. 6d. The Creation, 4s. 6d.: Judas Maccabzus, 
4s. 6d.; Israel in Egypt, 4s. 6d.; Alexander’s Feast, 3s.; Zadok 
the Priest, 6d.; Mozart’s First Service, 2s. 6d., &c. Also 
Sampson (by Dr. Clarke), 6s. 


MISS _LINDSAY’s EXCELSIOR: 


Words by Lonerettow. With a fine Illustration. . 2s. 6d: 
This admired song is published only by Robert Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington-street, Music Publishers to the Queen. To be 
had of all music-sellers. 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES.— The 


CHORUSSES of the MESSIAH (from John Bishop’s cele- 
brated Octavo Edition). Each chorus ina wrapper, 3d.,; the 
Oratorio complete, with Appendix, and book of words, bound in 
cloth gilt, 6s. 6d4.—London : Robert Cocks and Co., New Burling- 
ton-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


Just Published, 8vo, Price 7s. 6d., 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the INFINITE, 


with Special Reference to the Theories of Sir William 
Hamilton and M. Cousin. By Henry CaLDERWoOop. 


“ Written with equal vigour and elegance, and displays great 
subtlety of thought.” —Morning Post. 6 plays grea 


Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamil 
Adams, and Co. — 


ate 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
I. 
Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
HS GARIAN SKETCHES in PEACE 
and WAR. By Moritz Joxat. 


“ Jokai is a highly popular Hungarian author, and this is the 
finest specimen of his works that has appeared in English.”— 
Ath enum. 

II. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THENS and the PELOPONNESE, with 


SKETCHES of NORTHERN GREECE. By Hermann 
ETTNER. 


“ This series will be valuable both tothe public and proprietors 
if it include many such works as this.’”—Spectator. sit 
III. 

Cloth, price 3s. 6d. | 


(TALES of FLEMISH LIFE. By Henprik 


CONSCLENCE. [On 8th November. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 
dams, and Co. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan. Glasgow: David Bryce. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “ PEEP OF DAY.” 
Now ready, reduced to 2s., the Eighty-fifth Thousand of 


EEP of DAY; or,a Series of the Earliest 
Instractions for the Infant Mind. 
Works by the same Author. 


LINE upon LINE; or, a Second Series of 
the Earliest Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is capable 
of receiving. With Verses, illustrative of the subjects. Part 
I., Fifty-third Thousand. Part II., Forty-sixth Thousand. 
18mo., cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of JOB. 


adapted to Children. 18mo., cloth, Is. 


TRACTS for CHILDREN in STREETS and 
LANES, HIGHWAYS and HEDGES; or, Fifty-two Scripture 
Facts in Simple Language. Ina packet containing fifty-two 
Tracts, each Illustrated with a Wood-cut. Price 2s. 


LIGHT in the DWELLING ; or, a Harmony 
of the Four Gospels. With very short and simple remarks, 
adapted to reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 356 
sections, for every day in the vear. Revised by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. Seventh Thousand. 12mo., cloth, 
8s.; or in 8vo., large type, 12s. 


THE NIGHT of TOIL; or, a Familiar 


Account of the Labours of the First Missionaries in the South 
Sea Islands, before the period of William’s Missionary Enters 
prises. Feurth Edition, feap 8v., cloth, 4s. 


NEAR HOME;; or, the Countries of Europe 


described to Children, with Anecdotes. Illustrated with 
numerous Wood Engravings. Sixteenth Thousand. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 


FAR OFF; or, Asia and Australia Described. 


Part I. With Anecdotesand numerous Illustrations. Eighth 
Thousand, Feap., cloth, 5s. 


FAR OFF; or, Africa and America Described. 
Part II. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
London :3T. Hatchard;487, Piccadilly, 
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HE Reduction of the Tea-duty, and the easy state of the Tea Market, enable PHILLIPS 
I and COMPANY to sell 
STRONG BLACK TEA .......... 8. 8d. 2s. 10d. 38. Od. RICH.SOUCHONG TEA ........ 38. 9d. 38 4d. , 84: 
BEST ASSAM PEKOE SOUCHONG TEA, of extraordingry quality and strength SSHHSSHHO SEE SHS SHEEESHESESE HEHEHE EHO ESEEESE 4s Od 
STRONG GREEN TEA ........66 28. 8d, 38. Od. 38, 4d 
PRIME GUNPOWDER TEA eeeees 3s. 8d. 4s. Od. 
THE BEST PEARL GUNPOWDER, very choice ....... 5s. 


" BEST MOYUNE GUNPOWDER cecccccccccccocccsce 48. 84. 


GOOD COFFEE ...... lid. 119d. 1s. PRIME COFFEE ...... ls. 1d. 1s. 9d. ts. 3d. 
THE BEST MOCHA, and The BEST WEST INDIA COFFEES.... 1s. 4d. 


All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans, if within eight miles. TEAS, COFFEES, and SPICES, sent carriage free to any 
Railway Station or Market-town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. 


PHILLIPS ann COMPANY, 
THA AND COLONIAL MERCHANTS, 
No. 8, Kine Wituiam-street, City, Lonpon. 


in the purchase of TEA, COFFEE, and COLONIAL PRODUCE, serit post 
SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
Incorporated under 7 and 8 Vic. cap. 110, and further empowered by Special Act 15 Vic. cap, 53. 
ACCUMULATED FUND (1854), £60,000—ANNUAL INCOME, £30,000. 


" 


A General Price Current, containing great advantages 
ree on application. 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN GOVER, Esq., Cuatnman, Eagle Cottage, New Kent-road. 
BENNETT, CHARLES, Esq., 32, Royal Exchange. GARDINER, B. WEBB, Esq., 20, Princes-st., Cavendish-square. 
BUNNELL, PETER, Esq., Edmonton. GROSER, WILLIAM, Esq., 35, Hemingford-villas. Barnsbury-pk, 
BURTON, JOHN ROBERT, Esq.,; 189, Great Dover-street. | LEWIS, GEORGE CYRUS, Esq., 1, Lowndes-ter., Knightsbridge. 
CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD, Esq., 57, ONancery-lane. MILLAR, ROBERT J., Esq., 1, Holland-grove, North Brixton. 
CUTHBERTSON, FRANCIS, Esq., 123, Aldersgate-strect. SANDERS, JOSEPH, Esq., 5, Sutherland-square, Walworth. 


. AUDITORS. 
BURGE, G.W., Esq., 10,Clarence-villas, King Edwd’s-rd., Hackney | PORTER, JOSEPH LONG, Esq., 43, Sloane-street. ; 
: SOLICITORS. MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Messrs, WATSON and SONS, 12, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. JOHN MANN, Esq., 4. Charterhouse-square. 
BANKERS | SURVEYOR 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, Lothbury. THOMAS TURNER, Esq., 24, Bueklersbury. 
r[‘HIS Company was established in 1847, upon the strictest principles of Mutual Assurance. 


There was not, from the commencement, any Proprietary Body or Guarantee Fund to absorb any portion of the Profits ; and 
the remarkable progress and success of the Company, during nearly eight years, affords ample evidence that such encumbrances on 
the funds of a Life Assurance Society are not needful, either to maintain its operations or ensure the confidence of the public. 

Assurances are effected in the varied forms of modern improvements, either to provide for sarvivors, or for the infirmities of old 
age ; and may be completed at a very short notice, if requisite. 

The PREMIUMS charged are as moderate as possible, consistent with security, and may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 

The PROFITS are divided triennially amongst all the members, and may be received in cash, employed in reduction of future 
premiums, or added to the Policy as a bonus. The Bonus added in 1852 amounted to 22} per cent. on the premiums paid. 

The POLICIES are indisputable, except in cases of fraud; and after thréé years thie Assurer, or Policy Holder, if unable to con- 
tinue the premiums, may receive the then value in cash, or obtain in exchange a FREE POLICY of an equitable amount, on which 
no future premiums will be payable. 

LOANS are granted on adequate security, with or without a Life Policy, repayable by instalments or otherwise, and redeemable 
at any time on equitable terms. 

ANNUITIES, immediate or deferred, and Fndowments for Children. 

NO CHARGE to the assured for Policy Stamps, Medical Examinations, or Entrance Fees. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained gratis at the Chief Office, 37, New Bridge-street, or of the Company's 
Agents throughont the country. JAMES INGLIS, Secretary. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 7 


Incorporated under 7 and 8 Vic. cap. 110. 
GUARANTEE FUND, £200,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LOW, Esq., Cnataman, 30, Gracechurch-street, and 10, Walter’s-bnildings, Holloway. 
BLYTH, JOHN, Esq., 113, Aldersgate-strect. FREEMAN, G. S., Esq., Crescent-grove, Camberwell. 
CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD, Esq., 57, Chancery-lane. GOULD GEORGE, Esq., Loughton, Essex. 
CUFF, J. H., Esq., 1, Blenheim-villas, Abbey-road, St. John’s- | MIERS, THOMAS, Esq., Upper Clapton. 
wood, OLNEY, THOMAS, Fsq., 139 and 140, High-street, Borough. 
CUTHBERTSON, FRANCIS, Esq., 123, Aldersgate-street. WILMSHURST, JOSEPH, Esq., 13, Addison-terrace, Kensington. 
AUDITORS. 
DOXSEY, ISAAC, Esq., Loughborough-park, East Brixton. | PEWTRESS, J. W., Esq., 30, Gracechurch-street. 
SURVEYOR. 
GOVER, JOHN, Esq., Eagle Cottage, New Kent-road. 


BANKERS. SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, & Co., Lombard-street. | Messrs. WATSON & SONS, 12, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street. 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED TRIBNNIALLY.——COMPLETE MUTUALITY. 
POLICIES ISSUED, 11,672, for £5,163,288. , 


A? the ANNUAL MEETING of this COMPANY, AUGUST 31, 1854, the following 


Resolutions were passed unanimously:— 
Ist. That this meeting cordially agrees with the recommendation of the Directors, that 12} per cent. on their premiums be re- 
turned to the insurers. | | 
2nd. That this meeting congratulates the public on the signal success which has attended the formation of the British Empire 
Fire Assurance Company on th« Mutual principle. That it views with approbation the steady and economical, yet diligent manner in 
which its business has been conducted ; and calls upon al) its numerous fellow-insurers to co-operate zealously with the Directors in 
making known the merits and advantages of the Company. FRANCIS CLOWES, Secretary. 


ROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE T EAFNESS and NOISES inthe EARS.— 


ROOFING FEL’ ively used and pronouneed EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY.— Just Published, 
efficient, iol. pestiiiledte sutticale t0 ¥ ARM CLIMATES. It | price 7d., by post, Certain Mode of Self-Cure. Any partially or 
is a non-conductor.—It is portable, being packed in rofls, and extremely deaf person can permanently Restore their own Hear- 
not liable to damage in carriage.—It ‘effects a saving of half the ing. Distressing noises in the Head relieved in Half-an-hour. 
timber usually required.—It can be easily applied by any un- a book has cured hundteds, living in the most distant ~ - 
practised person.—From its lightness, weighing only 42]bs to the t Bs vin Bie 2s" rn ig home * a 4 s 
square of 100 feet, the cost of carriage is small.—UNDER SLATES, | PuDtished by or. , Member of the London Royal 
&c.. in Church and other Roofs, the Felt has been extensively ine oee Or atiee tual eae ie see me —e peed 

writin , ng surge 1 r ure 0 e s 
used to REGULATE THE TEMPERATURE. place, Pall-mall. : hd) 
INODOROUS FELT, for damp walls; and for damp floors) Sent free to any part, on receipt of letter, enclosing Seven Post- 

under carpets and floor cloths ; also for LINING IRON HOUSES, | age.stamps, A HINT and HELP, for the benefit and protection of 

to equalize the temperature, deaf persons, a stop to Quackery, extortionate feés, and charges. 
PRICE ONE PENNY PER SQUARE FOOT. By ao B ae es ern Pewiya st — — are —e = — 

PATENT FELTED SHEATHING for covering Ships’ Bottoms, &c. | COnVe : ee y ear-trumpet or instrument, 

DRY HAIR FELT, for Deadening Semadl bal Covering Steam | rescuing them from the grasp of the extortionate and dangerous 
Boilers, Pipes, &c., preventing the Radiation of Heat, thereby Empiric. It contains startling cures, deaf persons having cured 
saving TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. OF FUEL. ee egy Merge ge ee: ry age Patong 

Samples, Testimonials, and fall instructions, on application to Patients received aay day from r til i. "Consultation free 
-CROGGON and Co., DOWGATE-HILL, LONDON. . : ’ 


— 


O VISITORS to the NEW CRYSTAL| SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA. Prepared nnder the immediate care of the 
PALACE !—HINT to MOTHERS !—ATKINSON and 


oe ‘ : Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by the 
BARKER’S ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE (Established | propgsston, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, 
in the year 1793) is the best medicine that can possibly be given restoring APPETITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 


to infants and young children, and, as its name implies, is a real! and dissolving uric in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy 


preservative of INFANTS in their numerous disorders, afford-| remedy for SEA SICKNESS, and for the febrile affection incident 
ing INSTANT RELIEF in CONVULSIONS, FLATULENCY, | to childhood it is invaluable.—On the value of Magnesia as 
AFFECTIONS of the BOWELS, DIFFICULT TEETHING, 


remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid Pre- 
RICKETS, MEASLES, &e. &e It STANDS UNRIVALLED, | paration of Sir James Sarcay is now the most valued by the 
and is so perfectly INNOCENT, that it may be given immediately | profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous 
after birth. Thonsands of children are annually saved by this} concretions usually resulting from the use of the article in 
much esteemed medicine.--One trial will prove more than words 


powder. 
can express. Sold by the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wol- 
Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, Hall Bank, Bowdon,| verhampton; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and 


near Manchester (Chemist to Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen | Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, 1s., 
Victoria), in bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58. 6d., Lis., and 21s. each. 
Caution.—Observe the names of “ ATKINSON and BARKER” 7)" The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s, each. 
on the Government Stamp. N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” 
Sold by all druggists and medicine vendors throughout the] and to see that his name is stamped on each label 


" in green ink, as 
United Kingdom, follows :—‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


| ‘ 


ii. 


10 INVALIDS.—COOPER’S ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE of MEDICAL APPARATUS, 


pe ls, per Box. Bermuda Arrow 
Root, 2s. per Ib.; with every Medicine of the purest quality only 
ata considerable reduction on the usual at WILL AM 

COOPER’S Dispensing Establishment, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


’ 
. 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT 


LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, 
is recommended for the following _— and advantages :— 
Ist, Facility of application ; 2nd, Perfect freedom from liability to 
chafe or éxcoriate ; 8rd, It may be worn with equal comfort in any 
position of the body, by night or day ; 4th, It admits of every kind 
of exercise without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and 
is perfectly concealed from observation. 

* We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those 
who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 8o fully, 
nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or 
truss as from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus 
recommending.” —Church and State Garette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—William 
Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S,, Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, &c.; ©. @. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic H ; W. Bow- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s C lege Hospital : 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; 
W. Coulson, Esq. F.R.S., Surgeon to the Magdalene Hospital ; 
T. Curling, Eeq., F.R.S., n tothe London Hospital ; 
W. J. Fisher, Eaq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Me itan Police 
Force ; Aston Key, Esq.,S n to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss 
Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many others. 

A Descriptive Circular vag A had by post, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can forwarded by post, on sending 
+ sah circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 

r . 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2is., 26s. 6d., and 3ils. 6d, 
Postage, le. 
Price of a Double Truss, 3is. 6d., 498,, and 62s. 8d. Post- 


age, ls. 6d. : 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEECAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the 
best invention for giving efficient and permanent in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and swelling the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inex- 
pensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
7s. Gd. to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 


Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


LD JACOB TOWNSEND’S 


AMERICAN SARSAPARILLA.—This is one of the most 
extraordinary and valuable Medicines in the world. Its 
superiority over other preparations of like character, made in 
this country, arises from the mode of manufacture, and the 
advantage of obtaining and working the root in its o_ and 
fresh state. The root, when brought to this country, is dry, vapid, 
and almost tasteless, its virtues and Juices having all evaporated ; 
while it often becomes mouldy, musty, and partially decayed, so 
that it is quite unfit for use. 


ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 


We give a few of the many communitations we have recéived 
since we have been in England, from those who have experienced 
the great benefits of using this celebrated medicine. They must 
have some weight in convincing the public of ita great value. 


49, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, Sept. 1, 1851, 
Gentlemen ,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the numerous 
thanks I have received from various persons who have taken Old 
Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla, many of whom will be happy 
to give you testimonials should P nag requiré then. Iam doubly 
pleased to be able to speak to good effects I have seen myse/y 
produced by the Sarsapariiia, for I must confess that, a I 
was not prejadicial, I was rather sceptical as to its virtues, which 
I would not have believed it » had I not seen it.—1 am, 

gentlemen, your obedient servant, JOHN JAIMERSON. 


FURTHER IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 
GREAT CURE OF PILES. 


17, Phelps-strect, Walworth, Feb. 22, 1853. 
Gentlemen,—I was afflicted with the blind Piles, and was under 
medical treatment for three months, but obtained no relief. 
Hearing of Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilia, I obtained 
some, and, after taking it a short time, the accumulated corrupt 
matter copiousiy @scharged, and I almost immediately obtained 
relief. 1 still continued its use fora time, and not only found 
relief but a cure, and am now free from pain. I most sincerely 
recommend it toall who are similiarly affected.—J am, gentlemen, 

your obedient servant, M. Hype. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 
GBEAT CURE OF NERVOUSNESS. 


London, Jane 10 1852. 
Gentlemen,—My wife has been long afflicted with a nervous 
complaint, from Which she suffered severely. Able physicians 
and many remedies were tried in vain, but I am happy to inform 
ou that she has entirely recovered by using a few bottles of Old 
fe. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla. J. R. Pergnson. 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, &c. 


The samme may be said of these asin the cure of the severel 
chronic maladies, the Sarsaparilla and the Ointment will effectually 
wipe off all disagreeable eruptions, and render the surface clear 
and beautiful. Ladies troubled with rough, pimply skin, or a 
gross, masculine surface, will do well to use these Medicines if 


they wish clear, delicate, and transparent complexions. Nothing 
can exceed their efficacy in this respect. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED STOMACH. 


Lower Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-Square, July 31, 1851. 
Gentlemen,— I beg to inform you that I have been using your 
Medicine, Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, for a complaint in my 
stomach, from which J suffered a long time, and I am happy to 
say it has cured me. I shall be happy to answer any letter of 
inquiry, as lam satisfled your Sarsaparilla is worthy of all the 
recommendation I can give it. JaMES ForsyTH. 


SICK HEADACHE—A CASE OF MANY YEARS’ STANDING. 


The following is one of those cases arising from a disordered 
state of the uterine functions, which affect the whole system, and 
bring on some of the most distressing sufferings. This lady has 
suffered more or less for ten years, and is now entirely recovered 
by the use of Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilla. She says :— 


Berkeley-square, Jan. 15, 1853. 


Messrs. Pomeroy and Co.—I have used your Dr. Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla for sick headache and general debility, arising from a 
disordered state of my system, and am happy to inform you that 
it has completely restored me to former health and strength, I 
experience a degree of comfort, buoyancy of spirits, and renewed 
strength, which I have not known for ten years. This great benefit 
alone induces me to write you an acknowledgment. Disliking my 
name in full to go before the public, I give 44 initials only. 
“Mrs, E. W. T. C.”” 
Half pints, 2s. 6d,; Pints, 4s.; Quarts, 7s. 6d. ; and Mammoths 

lls.; Six Mammoths sent free for 60s. 


POMEROY, ANDREWS, ANT CO., SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Warehouse, 373, Strand, London, 
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(THE NONCONFORMIST. 


(1854. 
: Serene ee, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.” 
This Day, Second Edition, Two Volumes, 12s., 


HAFARISEA SE ; 
WIFE. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


or, THE BROTHERS 


This Day, Third Edition, with a New Preface, 6s., 


F the PLURALITY of WORLDS: 


Subject. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth, 
ORNING’S with JESUS. 
late Rev. WiLL1AM Jay of Bath. 
John F. Shaw, Southampton-row, and Paternoster-row. 


An Essay. To which is prefixed a Dialogue on the same 


By the 


Now ready gratis, post free, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Classical, 


Theological, and Miscellaneous, including some choice 
pieces of Puritan Divinity, selected from three libraries recently 


purchased. 
A. Heylin, (late Baynes,) 28, Paternoster-row, London. 


On November Ist will be published, crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d, 


HE DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE 


DEDUCED from the SCRIPTURES. With a dedicatory 


title to the Young Men’s Christian Association, By FREDERICK 
Denison Mavricg, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. 


- Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. London: George Bell, 186, 


Fleet-street. 


Messrs. Trubner and Co. have pblished * 


LIDDON’S TYPES of MANKIND; or, 


Ethnological Researches based upon the Ancient Monu- 
ments, Paintings, Sculptures and Crania of Races, and upon their 
Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical History. By J. 
C. Nott, M.D., Mobile, Alabama; and Geo. R. Giippon, formerly 
U. §. Consul at Cairo. 4to, plates, cloth. 

Pe A detailed Illustrated Prospectus may be had on applica- 
on. 
Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price Threepence, 


HE PROTESTANT DISSENTERS’ 


ALMANACK for 1855; containing, in addition to a Calen- 
dar replete with Biographical and Historical ‘Notices; and the 
matter usually found in Almanacks, Brief Notices of Eminent 
peer and Laymen deceased; Census Returns on Places of 
Morship and Attendance ; Day and Sunday Schools, Teachers: 
and Scholars; Papers on Sabbath Observance, Power of the 
Voiuntary Principle; Results of the late Parliament as to Non- 


conformist principles; and other matters interesting to Dis- 
senters. 


London: John Snow, Paternostcr-row. 


VHE ECLECTIC REVIEW for 
NOVEMBER, price Is. 6d., contains, 

. The Greek Church. 

. The Tartar Conquerors, 

. Hungarian Sketches in Peace and War. 

. The Pentateuch and its Assailants. . 

. Vinet’s French Literature of.the 18th Century. 

. Autobiography of the Rev. W. Jay. 

. Murchison’s Siluria, : 


The Decimal System in Money, Weights, and Measures. 
Review of the Month, &c., &c. 


Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


1ERMON S. Delivered at St. Thomas’s 


Square Chapel, Hackney. By the Rev. H. F. Burnper, 
D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 12g, cloth. 


HE OUTLINES of THEOLOGY; or, 


the General Principles of Revealed Religion, briefly stated. 
Designed for the Use of Families and Students in Divinity. By 
the Rev. James CLARK. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 


\HEOLOGY and. THEOLOGIANS. By 


the Rev. Cuarnues WiLLs,M.A. Fep. Svo. 8d; 1s cloth. . 


HE CHARACTERISTICS ofa 


SUPERIOR POPULAR LITERATURE. By Witiiam 
BatuaatTs. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. ed. cloth. 


] 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


(SONSECRATED HEIGHTS; or, Scenes 


of Higher Manifestation. By Rev. R. Ferauson, LL.D., 
F.S.A., M.R.I.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


ACRED STUDIES; or, Aids to the 


Development of Truth. ‘ Being a Second and Enlarged 
Edition of ** Discourses on Important Subjects.” By the Rev. Dr. 
Ferouson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


(CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, in its several 


Parts and Stages. By the Rev. J. Lerrcuitp, D.D. Second 
Edition, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In Royal 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, the 


DUTIES of MAN: Individual, Domestic, and Social. 
2nd Edition. pp. 440. 


The People’s edition. Royal 8vo. pp. 116. 
2s. sewed. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A SYSTEM of PHRENOLOGY. 5th 


edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


ELEMENTS of PHRENOLOGY. With 


Illustrations. 7thedition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


THE CONSTITUTION of MAN. 8th 
edition. Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 
People’s edition. Royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


- Abridged edition for Schools and Families. 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


LIFE amd CORRESPONDENCE of 


Dr. ANDREW COMBE. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 
CRIMINAL LEGISLATION, &8vo. 2s. 
sewed. 


London: Simpkin, Marshal, aud Co,; and Longman and Co. 
Edinburgh; Maclachan, Stewart, and Co. — 


OVELLO’S CHEAP MUSIC: 69, Dean- 


street, Soho; and 24, Poultry. Catalogues gratis on 
application, or post free, 6d : ai 


» VG. | 


Shortly will be published, in post 8vo, 


OICES of MANY WATERS ; or, Travels 


in the Lands of the Tiber, the Jordan, and the Nile, with 
Notices of Asia Minor, Constantinople, Athens, &c. &. By the 
Rev. THomas W. AvVE&LING. 


This day is published, in post 8vo, cloth elegant, price 8s., 
VENINGS . with - the -_PROPHETS: a 


Series of Memoirs and Meditations. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brown. 


This day is published, in 18mo, cloth, elegant, 2s. 6d., 
CENES of the BIBLE: a Series of Scrip- 


ture Sketches. By the Rev. WILLIAM CLaRrKson, Mission- 
ary from India, , 


Now ready, the Third Edition, in one vol., post 8vo, cloth 
lettered, price, 6s., i 
NDIA and the GOSPEL: or, An Empire 


for the Messiah. Byithe Rev. W. CLargson, Missionary. 
With Introductory Remarks by the Rev. T. Ancner, D.D. 


“ Phe book should be-cirtulated by tens of thousands.”—Zvan- 
gelical Magazine. 
Sixth Edition, in 18mo, cloth, price Is. 6d., with Engravings, 


ISSIONARY ENCOURAGEMENTS in 
INDIA ; or, The{Christian Village in Gujurat. By the 
Rev. W. CLarxson, Missionary. 


London: John Snow, rENraeer Tew. 


This day is published, price 1s., cloth lettered, 1s. 6d., 


A SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER, containing 


an account of all the places mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. By the Rev. B. H. Cowper. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


In foolsvcp 8vo. cloth lettered, price 4s,, 


NHE RELIGION for MANKIND: Christi- 


anity adapted to Man in all the Aspects ofhis Being. By 
the Rev. James Spence, M.A., of the Poultry Chapel, Author of 
“* The Tractarian Heresy,” &c.-: . 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


ROCRASTINATION ; (or, The Vicar’s 
. Daughter. Third Edition, with Frontispiece, foolscap Syo. 
elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. euiphe 
“The third edition of a deeply interesting volume which 
should be read by every young lady throughout the kingdom.” 


‘A NTI-BACCHUS. An Essay on the 


Crimes, Diseases, and other Evils connected with the Use 
of Intoxicating Drinks. By Rev. B. Parsons. Fifteenth Thousand. 
8vo sewed, 2s. 


Second Edition. This day is published, in one vol., post 8vo., 
cloth, lettered, price 9s., : 


FEMALE SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY . 


preceded by an Essay on “* What Christianity has Done for 
Woman.” by the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 


‘One of the best treatises on ‘ Female Scripture Biography ’ 
in our own or any other language; a truly enlightened and 
most beautifully written book, which we should like to see in the 


hands of every educated woman threughout the land,”—Zvange- 
lical Magazine. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. ' 


This day is published, cloth, lettered, price 1Is., 
HE BIBLE and its HISTORY; The 


Manuscript Literature, Translation, and Early Printing 
of the Sacred Volume. By the Rev. W. Tansotton, Limerick. 


Now ready, Second Edition, price 8d. 


[HE BURNING SHIP: or, Perils by Sea 


and Land. A Narrative of the Lossof ‘‘ The Australia” 
| Fire, on her Voyage from Leith to Sydney; with an Acconnt 
of the Sufferings and Final Rescue of the Crew and Passengers. 
By Rev, James R. M‘Gavin, Author of “ The Sailor's Prayer- 


book.’ 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


HE SAILOR’S PRAYER-BOOK; A 


Manual jof Devotion for Sailors at Sea, and their Families 
at Home. A Companion, also, for Passengers and Emigrants 
during their Voyage. By Rev. J. R. M‘Gavin. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


FOR THE USE OF ANXIOUS ENQUIRERS AFTER 
RES. a. SALVATION. 
Thirty-ninth Thousand. This day is published, a New and 


Revised Edition, in larger type, with Portrait, ls.; cloth 
lettered, Is. 6d. 


HE CONVERSION and DEATH-BED 


EXPERIENCE of Mrs. LITTLE; to which is added, 
A GUIDE to PEACE with GOD. 


*“*T believe it is one of those hallowed productions which the 
Lord Jesus will make use of for years, if not for ages to come, in 
winning souls to himself.’’—Rev. R. Morison 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, a New Edition (Nineteenth Thousand), crown 8vo, 
with portrait, 4s., 


HE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHER 
TRIUMPHING OVER DEATH; being a Narrative of 


the Closing Scenes in the life of the late William Gordon, M.D., 
F.L.S., of Kingston-upon-Hull. By Rev. Nawman Hau, B.A. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, lettered, 5s., 


AUL, the FIRST KING of ISRAEL: 
A Scripture Study. By the Rev. J. A. MILER, Windsor. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, in post 8vo, cloth, lettered, 
price 3s. 6d. 
HRISTIANITY in HARMONY with 


MAN'S NATURE, Present and Progressive. By Rev. 
Grorcs LEacE, LL. D., of Leicester. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. _ 


Forty-third Thousand, beautifully Illustrated, price 2s. 6d.; or 
post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


NARRATIVE of MISSIONARY 


ENTERPRISES in the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS; with 
Remarks upon the Natural History ot the Islands, Origin, Lan- 
8, Traditions, and Usages of the Inhabitants. By the Rev. 

OHN WILLIAMS. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


‘ie 


Now ready, with beautiful full-length Portrait, &c., price 20:3 


or in 8vo, price 12s, 
HE LIFE of the Rev. JOHN WIL- 


LIAMS, Missionary. Compiled from his Journals. Cor- 
respondence, and other Authentic Sources. By the Rev. E. 
Prout, Home Secretary to the London Missionary Society. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row.! 


= 


| 


!, 


| 


AAMAN; or, Life’s Shadows and Sun- 
shine. By Rev. T. W. Avgtine. Foolscap 8yvo, cloth, 

price 3s. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


in i. 


Seventeenth Thousand, beautifully Nlustrated. 
price 3s. ; or the Library Edition, cloth, 12s. 


SSIONARY LABOURS and SCENES 


in SOUTHERN AFRICA. By the Rey. Rosear Mor- 
raT, Twenty-three Years an Agent of the London Missionary 
Society in that Continent. 


‘ London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


OUNSELS to a NEWLY WEDDED 


PAIR; or, Friendly Suggestions to Husbands and Wives. 
A.Companion for the Honeymoon, and a Remembrancer for 
Life. By the Rev. Jonn Moraison, D.D. Twenty-first Thou- 
sand, White silk, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


London : John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, in ‘one val., handsomely bound, cloth let- 
tered, with Portrait, price 6s. ; or in morocco elegant, 10s. 6d., 

HE CHRISTIAN MERCHANT: a 

Practical way to make “the Best of Both Worlds ;” ex- 


hibited in the Life and Writings of Joseph Williams, of Kidder- 
minster. By Benzsamin Hanpury. Third Edition. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Fifth Thousand. In 8vo, with Map, and beautifully Illustrated 


price 12s., 
HINA: Its State and Prospects, with 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE to the DIFFUSION of the 
GOSPEL. Containing Allusions to the Antiquity, Extent, 
Population, Civilization, Literature, Religion, and Manners of the 
Chinese,. By the Rev. W. H. Mepauast, D.D., Twenty Yoarda 
Missionary to the Chinese. | 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


- s 


Just published in One handsome Volume, 8vo, cloth, ife., | 


ERMONS. By the Rev. Danemn 
Katrsens. ‘ Models of that vigorous, manly, 
breathing eloquencé which attests the earnestness of tte 
and stirs the. deepest thought and feelings of the hearer or 
reader.” —Evangelical Magazine. 
London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 
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This day is published, 1 vol., post 8vo, price 7s. @ths 
HEROES of the BIBLE; or, Sketehes of 
Scripture Characters, By the Rev. W. 8. EDW&RDs. 
“The Author has brought to his task much know of human 
nature, keen powers of analysis,a protound ve for the 


good and great, and unusual eluquence ; so that we have, Wat 
now so rare—a really clever religious book.” —Crii¢. 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in stiff covers, 2s. 6d., ai, i. per poet, cdaaatrs, 
OLUNTARYISM in ENGLAND and 


WALES: or the CENSUS of 1851. 
“The facts and lessons deduced from the Census in aueen: 
end 


ing pages will be found as extraordinary and startli 
which the public have been made familiar.’”’— 


Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
Control :—2 Serjeant’s Inh, Fleet-street, and all 


PROFESSOR VINIT’S NEW WORK. 
{In demy 8vo, price 9s., cloth, (500 p.p.), ~~ , 
History of FRENCH LITERA ’ 
in ‘the EIGHTEENTH OENTURY. By creer 
Vinet, of Lausanne. ‘Translated by the Rav. Jase 


“ A work of great interest which aboands in ill of the 
profound views and broad literary sympathies of the. i 
is the first attempt to estimate the literary age of 


Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau, from a 
view.”—North British Review, August, 1854; 
“The book unites mas | of the chains of biography and history, 


and is rich in an ex inary degree in literary, philesophical, 
and Christian criticism.”— British Quarterly, Ociober, 1864. 


Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, Adams, andC , 


Nearly ready, price 22 2s., in two handsome 8vo volumes, ap- 
‘propriately bound, and illustrated by upwards of 1,200 hder- 
oglyphic and other engravings, many of which are coloured, 


VHE MONUMENTAL HISTORY of 


EGYPT, as recorded on the Ruins of her Tem Palaces, 
and Tombs. By WILLIAM Osatian, RS.L., Author of “ Ancient 
Egypt ; her Testimony to the Trugh,” “agagl in Egypt,” &c. 


The number of hieroglyphies . s amonnt to 
upwards of !,200, not one of w Kony ole 


hich 
isting English work, many being from sketches by the 
author’s own hand ; whilst assistance also been sought from. 


very elaborate and costly works issued by the governments of 


France, Italy, and Germany, and which are almoat unknow® 
in England. The engravers employed have been ed in thé 
highest walks of art, and are the same as were ia the 
illustration of “‘ Layard’s Nineveh,” ‘ The Abbotsford Kdition of 
the Waverley Novels,” and * Murray’s. Illuminated Book of 
Common Prayer.” 


Great expense has been incurred in producing this admirable 
work in a style worthy of the contents. It is printed with all the 
care which the nature of the book requires, and with every atten- 
tion to artistic elegance and typographical beauty. 


Trubner and Co., 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


Now ready, 
VHE THIRD ISSUE of the CONGRE- 


GATIONAL LECTURES. (cHEAP AND UNIFORM £DITION.) 
FOUR VOLUMES FOR TWELVE SHILLINGS. 
Comprising :— 


THE SACRAMENTS.—An Inquiry into 


the Nature of the Symbolic Institutions of the Christman 
Religion, usually called the Sacraments. By Ropert HALLsr, 
D.D. Part 1. 


THE DOCTRINE of ORIGINAL SIN; 


or, the Native State and Character of Man, unfolded, By the 
Rev. Geonce Payne, LL.D. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT UNFOLDED, and its points of Coinci- 
dence or Antagonism with Prevailing Systems Indicated. By 
the Rev. 8. Davipseon, D.D., 


wD. 
THE WORK of the SPIRIT. By Wit11aM 
HENDRY STOWELL, D.D. 
(PREPAYMENT REQUIRED AS BEFORE.) 
London: Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
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